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The Kashmirian Atharva Weds, Book One.—KEdited, with 
critical notes, by LeRoy Cane Barret, M.A., Ph.D., of 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Prefatory Note—This elaboration of the first book of the Paip- 
palida is in the nature of the case an experiment and only that: 
nothing absolutely definite can be attained until the whole shall 
have been worked over in a manner somewhat similar to this. 
The form in which the material is presented is the result of 
some experimenting on my part and advice from Professors 
Bloomfield and Lanman. The startlingly corrupt and varied 
condition of the manuscript has made it difficult to maintain a 
good balance in attempting emendation: and has also made 
necessary a certain freedom and lack of rigid consistency in the 
form in which the text is handled. The main object has been 
to give an exact transliteration of the manuseript; but I have 
separated the stanzas, treating each one separately. Imme- 
diately after the transliteration of each stanza probable or possi- 
ble corrections have been suggested; or sometimes the stanza has 
been rewritten embodying such corrections. Of prime impor- 
tance are the references to occurrences of stanzas or piidas in 
other texts; these were supplied by Prof. Bloomfield’s Vedie 
Concordance, to the manuscript of which he kindly gave me 
free access. When no references are given it will be understood 
that the material is new. Advance sheets of Whitney's 7rana- 
lation of the Atharva Veda, kindly furnished by Prof. Lanman, 
were helpful. I would here express my sincere thanks to Prof. 
Lanman for this assistance, as well as for stimulating advice, 
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and to Prof. Bloomfield for an interest and helpfulness which 
have been more than that of teacher to pupil. 

The abbreviations used are the familiar ones, conforming to 
the list in Bloomfield’s “‘The Atharva Veda,” in Bihler’s 
Grundriss: except that I have used S to refer to the Atharva 
Veda of the Siunikiya School. 

In transliterating I have used a vertical bar where the manu- 
script has a colon, a ‘'s” to represent its sign for period, and 
the Roman period to represent the virfiima. Sometimes I have 
used the dagger to indicate 4 corrupt reading retained. The 
abbreviation ma, (sic) for manuscript ia used to avoid confusion 
with the abbreviation MS, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The condition of the ms—Of course I used the well-known 
fac-simile of the Piippalida ms., edited by Professors Bloom- 
field and Garbe; this is an absolutely perfect fac-simile and 
much more satisfactory to handle than the original birch-bark. 
Before the original ms. in Siradi was sent to Prof, Roth there 
was sent a copy in Devanigarl; of this transcript he made a 
copy, and from his copy I made a copy of Book One, to which 
reference is made by T; the variants in my T may be partly 
due to a difficulty I found in reading Prof. Roth’s Devanigari 
script. The value of T has been in supplying some of what is 
missing in the original on the first few folios. 

The whole of fl is gone. Three pieces of f2 are preserved, 
but are not arranged in proper order in the fac-simile (see below, 
p- 203). In £3 there are two large holes and two smaller ones. 
A corner is broken out of f4, taking half of the last three lines 
on each side and blurring part of another on f4b, On £5 about 
two-thirds of the length of the last four lines are gone. On f6a 
the latter half of the last five lines has been lost through peeling 
of the bark, and a few characters are also missing from two more 
lines at the same place. In £20 there is a smal] hole at the edge 
touching ll. 3-5; occasionally elsewhere a few letters are miss- 
ing or blurred because of chipping of the bark. All of f21 is 
gone, and the lower part of £22; it seems clear that f22b never 
had more than the present five lines of script, the eopyist hav- 
ing left the rest blank as he left £28a (not shown in the fac- 
simile). Book One ends f29b 1. 4. 
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A goodly amount of what is missing is supplied by T, which 
shows itself a very good copy elsewhere and may therefore be 
taken as the equivalent of the original for the missing parts. T 
gives nothing for f1: for £2 it gives a complete text save about 
the amount of three pidas on each side: for £3 it gives all save 
one Jxida at the end of f3a: in f4 it shows the same lacuna with 
the ms., about the amount of four pidas being gone from each 
side; on £5 it shows the same lacuna with the ms., about the 
amount of eight pidas being gone from each side: on fGa it 
gives all the missing part save one pida. For f31 T gives 


- «nothing and for £22 it gives only what the ms. has. From this 


statement the state of the ms. when T was copied will be evi- 
dent. . 

Numbering of hymns and stanzas.—A hymn is called a kinda 
(once kiindiki), but more often the abbreviation ki appears; 
five kindas make an anuvika, In this book every anuvika 
except the last is numbered, usually in abbreviation and most 
frequently in the form ‘'a 21.” 

The numbering of the kindas is not very regular; 18 times 
the ms. shows no number at the end of a hymn, 6 times the one 
given is wrong: 9 times the form is kindah with the numeral, 
19 times it is ki with the numeral, 44 times it is the numeral 
alone. After No, 56 appears’ ekidaéinuvike prathamas siktah, 
and after No. 57 dvitiyas siktah. 

The stanzas are nombered only down through kinda No. 40, 
and even for one-fifth of those stanzas the numeral is lacking. 
The verse-end is usually indicated even if the numeral is lacking ; 
very often the colon is wanting at the end of a first hemistich. 
The copyist seems to have become more and more slack in pune- 
tuation and to have tended to abbreviated forms in numbering 
the hymns and stanzas. Except when rewriting a stanza I have 
not regularly indicated corrections of punctuation and num- 
bering. 

The stracture of the book—TFirst, in regard to the missing 
parts, it is evident that the loss of fl takes away four kindas, 
for T has at the end of the first hymn on f2a* 5 prathaminu- 
vikah. The case is not so clear with f21; f20b ends with st. % 
of a 15 ki 2 and £23b begins in a 17 ki 3 in the middle of what 
is probably st. 2. Thus the number of kindas in a 15 and a 16 
is not shown, but as all the other anuvikas have five kandas 
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each, save the last two which have six each, it seems very prob- 
able that these two anuvakas also had five kindas each: from 
this we may conclude that the book contained 112 hymns. 

On {22a appears nearly all of a hymn which is surely a 16 ki 1; 
then follows the beginning of a 16 kf 2 and on the top of f£22b 
appear the last two stanzas of what is very probably a 16 ka 3. 
It seems perfectly clear to me that the eopyist then left blank 
the reat of f22b and all of f23a,—enongh space to receive the 
rest of a 16 and the missing part of a 17. . 

In the case of 91 hymns the number of stanzas each has is 
clear, thus: . 


5 hymns have 3 stanzas each = 15 stanzas 


BY eo as 268 
14 ce By oe AO) oe 
8 “6 s ig 
1 cc i te yf ta 
1 ee 10 ce 10 ee 
91 gs 


There are about 23 stanzas in certain hymns which are seem- 
ingly complete, but in which there is an uncertainty as to how 
many stanzas they now have or once had; also in fragments of 
hymns there are about 11 stanzas; 80 that the book as it stands 
contains approximately 425 stanzas. 

Several kindas are in prose, but in the count I have not ex- 
cluded them; and the total includes as complete stanzas those on 
the first few folios which are restored from T or 5. 

Of these 425 stanzas about 150 are new material; and of these 
150 about 100 stanzas are comprised in 25 complete hymns, the 
rest being scattered about in varying amounts. 

The stanzas for the most part consist of four pidas of the usual 
eight- or eleven-syllable types; a few kindas have stanzas of 
three cight-syllable pidas, and a few are merely prose formuls. 

Accents.—In this book, and even throughout the ms., the ac- 
centuation is sporadic; 58 stanzas are marked, 34 of these consti- 
tuting 7 complete hymns. The system of marking is very like 
that of the MS. (cf. plate in ZDMG. xxxili, 177), but it is done 
with black ink. The udatta is marked with a vertical stroke 
over the syllable, the anudatta with a yertical stroke under 
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the syllable, the dependent svarita with a dot under the 
* syllable, and the independent svarita with a hook under the 
syllable. Mistakes in accentuation are very common. It seems 
worth remark that all save one of the accented stanzas occur 
elsewhere and most of them frequently. 

Individualities and mistakes in orthography —The remarks of - 
Bihler in his Kashmir Report, 1877, p. 25, are of interest and 
value in this connection: also Karl Burkhard, Die Magmirer 
Cakuntala-Handschrift, Sitzungsberichte d. kais, Akad. d. 
Wissenschaft zu Wien, Philos.-hist. Classe, 107ter Band, 5. 481. 

The anusviira is usually the dot, but the ardhacandra form 
occurs, with the crescent turned up or down; the three seem to 
be used indiscriminately. At times the anusvira is used to 
denote any of the nasals, and that tog whether they be medial 
or final: on the other hand, final m is sometimes, though rarely, 
assimilated to a following consonant. At times final m at the 
end of a hemistitch is written anusvira, and the dropping of any 
final 2 is a very common error. 

The jihvimiliya and upadhminiya (I transliterate both #) are 
regular, though visarga appears before & at times and rather 
frequently before p: ¢ stands unchanged a few times before & and 
p, and regularly so before s, only rarely becoming visarga in this 
position: s becomes # before ¢ Omission of visarga is very 
commoti at the end of a hemistich, often accompanied by length- 
ening of a preceding short vowel. But often the visarga is the 
only mark of the end of the hemistich. The various writings of 
final « I have not made uniform. 

The ms. never has an avagraha sign; when one is needed I 
have supplied it. 

There are striking and rather plentiful instances of dittography 
and haplography: at times syllables seem to have been dropped 
without any cause. Sometimes two consonants are not ligatured, 
thus in effect inserting short a; the reverse too aeema to happen, 
short @ being dropped and the consonants ligatured. There are 
only a few marginal glosses, and these seemingly in the same 
hand with the body of the ms. 

Before giving details it may be said that in Siradi certain let- 
ters and groups of letters are almost or exactly identical; so con-' 
fusions are to be expected between ma and aa, co and da, ce and 
fea and fa, wand ta, fuand ta, ku and.#ta; the first or last con- 
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sonant is very often dropped in complicated ligatures; confusion 
ig common between surd and sonant, between aspirate and non- 
aspirate, and between sibilants: all these characteristic errors 
are much in evidence in the Piippalida ms., which is remark- 
ably full of mistakes although the seript is very clear and easy 
to read, 

The vowel signs are often dropped, especially that for 4; and 
there is considerable confusion between longs and shorts of the 
same quality. Double sandhi, especially when the resultant is 
a, la common. 

The sign for jy stands for « on f2a 1, 3. 

Rather frequent are interchanges between the i-vowels and 
their diphthongs; and between the u-vowels and their diphthongs. 

Short ¢ is found severa] times where ¢ is necessary; moreover 
r and the combinations ra, ri, rte seem to interchange, and even 
dri and ur are found for r 

The well-known confusion of ¢ and «ye occurs; and «yi and 
aii seem to appear for ¢ and di. 

There are some cases of interchange between Ar and &s: and 
the ligature s& is one of the most difficult to recognize. 

It seems that ca and ¢a@ interchange, and there are several 
cases of confusion between’ cc and ts. The signs for ju and ne, 
also 72 and nu, are enough alike to have caused some confusion. 

Of the linguals may be mentioned d, which looks like ru and 
is confused with it; also with du. One sign seems to serve for 
stand sth, though for the most part T gives the one needed. 

Either ¢ or 4/: carelessly formed will look like the other; hence 
confusions of tu, or tta, and blu; also between ty and bay. A 
number of times the ms. seems to make no distinction between 
trand tr. The sign for tia at times interchanges with that for 
sa. Similarity of signs causes confusion of da and ca; also dy 
and diy. In ligature, if it is the first letter, dA is found con- 
fused with 4; if it is the second letter, with v. 

There is considerable confusion between mn and r as the firap 
letter of a ligature; especially nda, nma and rma. : 
_ ‘The ms. regularly has vr,and vr for or and ér; these writings. 

I have allowed to stand. 


'. This sketch of the ncadaitine. of signs is not intended to be 


exhaustive, but it may help to orient any who cares to look into 
the manuscript. E . 
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Relation to the Siunakiya and to other texta—Just about 200 


stanzas of this first book of the Pilipp. appear also in S. and fur- 


ther a number of scattered pidas. There is material here which 
appears in Books 1-11, 14, 16, 18-20 of S.; but the most of it 
isin Books 1, 2,3, 6and7. Of S. 1 there are 19 complete hymns 
here, 6 of 8.2; 5 of 8, 6; and 4 of 8.3. Of the Piipp. hymns 
before No, 34 only Nos. 27 and 29 have no correspondent in 5., 
and even much of the content of No. 27 is in 8. 

The bulk of the new material lies between hymns 43 and 101, 
although nearly 20 hymns within these limits are not new. 

Stanzas which in §. constitute one hymn are here sometimes 
divided into two or even more; and the two Piipp. hymns may 
appear in different parts of this book or in different books (ef. 
Whitney's Zranslation): or the order of stanzas may vary in the 
two versions, or the hemistichs be (differently combined: or 
stanzas which in §. are one hymn appear here with another stanza 
added, from another part of S., or from another collection, or 
with a new stanza. ; : 

Two hymns in this book occur only here and in RV., one only 
here and in TS., four only here and in Kaug.: and there are a 
few stanzas hitherto known only in some one of the Sitras. 

When the same stanzas appear here and in S., interesting 
variants often occur; but only rarely can we go so far as to cor- 
rect §. by the Paipp. When a stanza occurs here, in S., and in 
other places too, it is decidedly noticeable that the Paipp. read- 
ing often agrees with one or more of the others rather than with 
S.; especially with RV., and MS. or KS. 

Conclusions of any definiteness could not be drawn from this 
experiment of limited scope: some of the observations in the 
preceding pages may serve as a working basis. 


FPRAGMENTS OF F2. 
fa «= frag. 1. *iimrtena vi ridhasi 2 ki 1 « divo* 


frag. 2. kiyaso manasi susevo* 
tih «2 2 yunavadyabhi* 
r api gandharviisu samudri* 
upicaryanti z3 2 a*i* 
svivasum ganiha* 
mizdzy* 
nomuha tibhyo gan* 
ki* 
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frag. 3. *garbho samira 
*sustii ny irnobhu vi 
*isane tvam ava tvath puska 
*kedeu™ na 
fab frag. 1. “*#aé catasro bhimyi uta | deva* 


frag. 2. *sniivaan parvasn n* * * * 
*elath dune jariiyu ttave | ne 
*styod vaniyutam. ava ja 
*miinuvikah % 
*ui bibhrati vicaspa 
*] x upane 
*soxyate ni ram 
*tani ubheya ratni 
frag. 3. na riidhasi m* 
vanasya yas patir ekii* 
’ si vrahmani deva divya* 
diva sprsto yajatas* 


These fragments are not in their proper order in the facsimile: 
the first is frag. 1 of £2b, to which fits frag. 3 of f2a, so as to 
give the reading devi garbho samira on the same line; then to 
frag. 3 of fa fits frag. 2 of f2b, so as to give on the same line 
sniivasn parvasu na keéesu n*, And for the reverse, frag. 3 of 
2b and frag. 1 of f2a fit together, so as to give on the same line 
na riidhasi mimrtena®; frag. 2 of f2a follows frag. 3 of f2b, but 
not so aa to give continuous reading. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAEHA—HOOK ONE: 
6. , 
a Pe 
** * * tenant tasmai varsmai td punah prajaydsavi 
* * Jdigah pradiéad catasro bhimys uta 
devi garbho samirayanite vy yjdvatu siitave 2 
In a read catasro divah, in ¢ garbham sam Irayante, in d vy 
firnavantu; §. has sam dirayan tim in c. 


sustaé ny irnobhu vi yoni Adpayamast 
frathaya Sisane tvam ava tvam puskale aja 3 
1In the transliteration italicized words and letters are in T only. 
The division of words is based on that in T. 
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For a read sisi vy rnotu; inc sisane. §. has biskale in d. 


neve sndvase na parvasu na kegesu na nakhesu ca 
avait psrti gevalam sune janiyu tuve 

In ¢ read préni, in d jariiyv attave. 

S. st. 4ab has neva mise na pibasi neva majjasv dhatam; the 
reading of cd adopted here is that of S., which has a fifth pada, 
ava jariyu padyatim. ApMB. 2. 11. 19ede has sthavitry ava 
padyasva na miijisesu na sniivasu na baddham asi majjasu: st. 
20 of the same is nirditu préni devalam®. Cf. also PG. 1. 16. 2, 
where our second hemistich appears as first. 


neva pdusend pivasi neva kastyo niyutim. 
ava jardyuva padyataim 5 prathaminuvikah 
Read: neva mitise na pivasi neva kastyod caniynutim | 
ava jariyu padyatim 252 kindah 4 prathaminuvikah z 
For pidas a and ec ef. under st. 4; PG. 1. 16. Sede has niiva 
mifsena pivari na kasmiid caniyatam ava’. 


6. 
Balk 
ye trisapldh paryantt vised rupdni bibhrata 
vicaspatir bald tesa tanvam adhy & dadhatu me 
In the first hemistich read pari yanti, and ripini bibbratah. 
This stanza occurs aleo MS. 4.12.1; 179. 14. Both S. and 
MS, have tanvo adya in d; for b see also §. 14. 2. 30b. 


upaneha vdeaspate devena munash saha 
asosyate ni rama* * * * 

In a read punar ehi, and for ¢ vasospate ni ramaya* *. 

MS. 4. 12. 1 has upa prehi in a, bot it seems better to read 
with &.: in MS, the second hemistich reads vasupate vi ramaya 
mayy eva tanvath mama. N. 10. 18ab is as in S.; ine it has 
rimaya, and d as in MS. 


* * * * niubheyaratni ya * * 
* * * * wyaijaya vaca * * * 
The third stanza of S. is: 


ihiivabhi vi tanibhe artni iva jyaya | 
‘vicaspatir ni yachatu mayy evistu mayi srutam. 
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unahito vicaspatir upahiito ham udeaspatyu 
sow ertena ridhasi mi mrtena vi ridhasi ki 1 


For the second hemistich read sam srutena ridhasi mi drutena 
vi ridhasizd2kils Vor the first I make no suggestion. 

The only parallel is st. 4 of S.; upahiito vicaspatir updismin 
Viicaspatir hvayatim | sath srutena gamemahi mi srutena vi 
ridhisi. 


5, 2. 2. 
divyo ya@idharvo * “vanaspatir ek yaue nomasé 
neksevidyeh 
fa tvud yosi brahmand deva divya namas te stu divi 
te sadhastham I 


Read: divyo gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patir cka eva namasi 
viksy Idyah | 
tah tvil yiumi vrahmana deva divya namas te ‘stu divi 
te sadhastham z 1 z 


In b §, has eka eva namasyo °, and in c divya deva. 


diva sprsto yajatah siryatuag jatd haraso ddivyasya 
ekfiyaso manasi susevo mrdad gamdharvo bhuvanasya 
yas patih 2 
In a read divi, in b avayita; in ¢ susevo but ekiiyaso is a 
puzzle; [Perhaps for ekah kiyaso.—Zd. ] in d pandharvo. 
Pidas abd here are the same with abe in §.; there d is eka 
eva namasyah sudevah; b also oceurs RV. 8. 48. 2b. 


yuvanadyabhis sama jagmdbhir apsarabhir api gam- 
dharvisu 
samudrisai sadana mdhus tatas sadyd upicaryamti 3 
Read: anavadyibhis sam u jagma abhirapsarabhir api gandharva 
figuh | 
samudra iisiith sadanai ma fihus tatas sadya 4 ca pari ca 
yanti 232 
The reading suggested here is that of §. except pida b, which 
there has apsarisv api gandharva asit; perhaps fsit should be 
read here, Shas yatas in d. 
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abhriye didyur nakgatriye ya visviivasuth gathdharvarn 
scene 
tibhyo vo devin namditu Arnomi 4 


In a read didyun, in b gandharvath sacadhve; and for ¢ tibhyo 
vo devir nama it °. 


yah Mandds tamisicoyo akgikama manomuba 
tibhyo gathdharvapatni® “ *keranwmah ki 2 
Read: yih klandis timisicayo aksakimi manomuhah | 
tibhyo gandharvapatnibhyo ‘ psaribhyo ‘karat namah 
262ki2s 


8. 
Corresponds to §, 2. 3. 
* * *labhesajam sublesajayatu krnomi bhesajam 
A possible reconstruction for this second hemistich would he: 
* * bhesajath subhesajam tad u krnomi bhesajam z 1 
S. st. Iced has tat te krnomi bhesajari subhesajath yathisasi. 
dd amgaé catam yad bhesajané te sahasram vd ca yant te 
f3a tesa asi tvam uttamam anisrivam arohanam. 2 2% 


Here (and often below) the virima and period (z) are both 
used by the scribe. 

Read in a afigi datam; drohanam in d. 

In 8. the first hemistich is id afigi kuvid afigd éatamh ya 
bhesajini te; the second as here save aroganam for irohanam. 
Pada o as here .oceurs VS. 18. 67c; SB. 9. 5. 1. 580; MS. 6. 2. 
6c; and elaewhere several times with unimportant variations. 


aruspinam ida mahat prthivyibhy adbhrtam. | 
tad asriivasya bhesajamh tad rogam aninedat. 
For b read prthivyi adhy udbhrtam; jsrivasya in c. 
This is st. 5 in S. where arnssrinam stands in a and tad u in 
d: §. 1. 24. 4b is prthivya adhy udbhrta (sc. éyiimé). 


upacika ud dharantt samudrddadhi bhesajam 
aruspinasy dtharvano rogasthdnam asy itharvanam. 2 
kdndika 3 : 


Read bharanti in a, and aruspino ‘sy in c. 
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The first hemistich is the same with the first of st. 4 in S.; the 
second is new, but ef. 8. 4. 3. 7d, aitharvanam asi vyighrajam- 
bhanam. 

On the Pali form upaciki see Bloomfield, SBE, 42. 511 and 
reference there to Morris in London Academy of Nov. 19, 1892, 
vol. xlii, p. 462. Cf, also Whitney’s 7ranalation. 

One would expect aruspiina rather than aruspiina; the lexicons 
have not the word, but if its form is acceptable its meaning is 
clearly ‘protecting againat wounds.” 


a3 
‘ 
S. 1. 10. 
caycn devdnim asuro vi rijati visi ya satyil varuuasya 
rijiia 
udas pari vrahmanii siisqjandi ugrasya manyo hrda 
mantrayimi #1 # 





Read ayath in a, riijiiah in b, tatas in c, and ugrasya manyor 
ind; perhaps #iéadina might stand in ¢ here as it does in So; 
an ace. hrdaii would suit well in d. In b I leave visi ya un- 
solved; S. has vadi hi. For d S. has ugrasya manyor wd imath 
nayimi. 


namas te jan varunasta manyavo vidvath yayad deva 
nreakesu dugdhath 
datath sahasrath pra sravisy arbhii ayath no jivimh sarado 
vyaplye 22 2 
T has suvisy. ; 
Read: namag te riijan varunistu manyave visvath yad deva ni 
eikesi drugdhat | 
gatath sahagrari pra suvimy arbhi ayam no jivan sarado 
tyyapiye 22% 
In b §. has vidévazh hy ugra ni °, and for the second hemistich 
it has sahasram anyin pra suvimi sikath éatath jiviti éaradas 
taviyam. Pida d as in S., also S, 2. 29. 24. 


yad ukti anrtam jihvayd vrajinam bah 
rijiias tva matyadharmano muiicdmi varunid aham, 2 3 z 


In a read uvakthinrtath, vrjinat in b, satya” in c. 
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amuficam tud viidsdanarad akavdm mahatas pari | 
sajitin ugraha* *yvr* * *hanand z 


Filling the lacuna from 8. we may read: 


amuficarh tvi viligvinarid akaviin mahatas pari | 
sajiitin ugrehi vada vrahma cipa cikthi nahz42ki4z 


‘i ne ae 
S. has muficimi in a, and arnaviin in b. 


10, 
6. 1.40. 3. 2, 1,4. 


f3b sisiiyinviba varunas siadydydgnir upaivati | 
sisazh milindra priyacchad amiviyas tu citam. 2,1 z 


T has ciitanafn in d. . 

In b read sisiiyignir upivati, in ¢ ma indras, in d amiviiyiis 
tu citanam. 

In aS. has “idhy dha, and for d tad aifiga yituedtanam. 


idath viskandat sii te idaih bidhate trinah | 
anena vidvd sdsahi ya jatani migdeya 22 2 
In a read viskandhamh sahata, in b ‘trinah, in ¢ siisahe, in d 
pisiicyah, 


ye mivasyim rétrim ujasku cdjamam trinah 
agnis turyo yituhdsdu nah patu tebhyah 3 
In a read ‘miivisyim, in b ud asthur and atrinah, leaving 
cijamam unsolved. 
Pida b in §. has ° vrijam atrinah, and for ed it has agnis 
turiyo yituhi so asmabhyam adhi bravat. 


yady ahaisv asva yadi gim yadi pirusam. 
sisena vidyimas tvil yathi yatha no so virahi z 4 2 
anuvdsdu 2 2 


In a read aévam, in ¢ vidhyimas, and for d yathi no ‘so 
‘virahi. Read anuviko. Ina shantsv probably conceals some 
form of han. 

In S. the stanza reads yadi no git hansi yady agvath yadi 

pirusam | tazh tvd sisena vidhyiimo °. 
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11. 
Cf. 8. 1. 29 and RV. 10. 174. 
abhivartana manina yenendro abhi viivrte | 
tenemat vrahmanas pate bhi ristiya vartaya 2 12 

In a read “vartena, in d ‘bhi riistriiya, 

In b S. has vivrdhe; RY. has the verb as here but havisi for 
manini; both &. and RV, have tenismin in c; ind S. has var- 
dhaya, RV. vartaya, Pda c as here also S. 19. 24. les ten- 
aya ° 8. 6. 101. 2c; of. RVEh. 10. 128, 12d, 


abhivari sapatuchabld yi no ariitayah 
abhi vrtathnyantath tisthibhi yo no durasyctu 2 2% 
In a read abhi varias a possibility, in ¢ prtanyantanh, in d 
durasyati. 
Ina. and RV. have abhivrtya sapatniin; the rest is given 
asin S. Ind RV. has na irasyati. 


abhi tvi devas savitdbhis somo abhibhréseat. 
abhi tvii vidvii bhitiny abhivatus: yathdmeasi 
Read savitibhi somo fabhibhréat, and in d abhivarto yathi- 


sasi seems probable. 
In b S, has avivrdhat, RV. avivrtat. 


ud aaiu airyo agid ud ayath mimakam vacah 
yathaiharm éatruhisany asapatna sapatnahii | 


In b read idath, in ¢ “hisfiny, in d asapatnas. 

The first hemistich is the same with that of S. st. 5: RV. 
10, 159. lab and ApMB. 1. 16. lab read ud asiiu siryo agid ud 
ayath mimake bhagah: TB. 2. 7. 16. dab has ud asiiv etn aiiryo 
ud idaz *. §. 4. 4. 2ab has ud usa ud u siirya ud idami®. 

The only parallel for o is S. st, 5c yathihash éatruho ‘siny. 
Besides 8. 1. 29. 5 pada d also occurs 8. 10. 6. 30c and 19. 46. 
%b. RV. 10.159. 5a is asapatni sapatnaghni; ApMB. 1. 16. 5a 
is agapatni sapatnighni. 


fda sapatnaksano vreibhiristro vreisahi | 
yathiham esith virindth vi r@jdni janasya ca 2 5 2 
Read: sapatnaksayano vrsibhiristro visisahih | 
yathiham egiith virfinith vi rijini janasya ca 25 2 ki 12° 
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This stanza is No. 6 in §. Pidaa also 8. 10. 8. 1b; the rest 
of the stanza appears in RV. 10. 174. 5, but with bhitanath in 
e; RV. 10. 159. 6 and ApMB. 1. 16. 6c read yathiham asya 
viraaya; pida din RV. reads as here, but ApMB. hae vi rijami 
dhanasya ca. 

‘12, 
S. 2. 28. 1, 2, 4, 3. 


tubhyam eva jarimati vardhatim ayath | miinaz man- 
yena mrtyavo hijisisas tvith 

milteva mitrath pramini upasthe mitrenath mitrayit 
mitv anhasi 1 « ‘ 


Read: tubhyam eva jariman vardhatim ayat miinam anye 
mrtyavo hiisisus }tvim | 
miteva putram pramanii ypasthe mitra enath a ik 
pitv anhasah z 1 z 


In ¢ §. has memam anye mrtyavo hijsisuh gatath ye. A vari- 
ant of c, miiteva putraih biblrtiim upasthe, occurs RV. 6. '%5. 
4b; VS. 29. 41b; TS. 4. 6. 6. 2b; MS. 8.16. 3b; 185. 16; N. 
9, 40b, 


mitraé ci tvi varanaé ca risidiu jarizamrtyu krautath 
sathvidinin | 
tad agnir hoti vayondni vidviin vidvi didevo janima ni 
vakti z 32 
Read mitras ca, rifiddu jarimrtyur, vayundni, and vidvani 
devo ° 
In §. a reads mitra ena varuno vii risidi; and d visvi devi- 
nith janima vi vakti, ‘Pda das in §, also occurs &. 4. 1, 3b, 
and KS. 10. 13. 


' dyius te pité prthivi mati jarimmrtyum krnutdmh dir- 
gham ayuh 
yatha jivi rtyii upasthe prinipiindbhyath gupted da *th 
himim z 3 z 
Read jarimrtyurh, and éatath himiin; I have no suggestion in 
regard to gupted, 
8. has the following variants; in a tvi for te, samvidine at 
end of b, aditer for rtyi in c, gupitah and himih ind. Pidab 
as here also oceurs 8. 2. 13. 2b; 19. 24. 4b with verb krnuta. 
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tvam Iise padiinith pirthiviinam ye jata uta ye janitva | 
*o"aih p*ino higin do piano milinatn mitri vadhidar mo 
mitra* * 
Read: tvam Tdise pasinim pirthivinith ye jata uta ye janitvih | 
memain prino hiisin mo ‘piino miinat mitra vadhisur 
mo ‘mitrih x42 ki 2 % : 
& has uta vi in b, and mematm in d: piida ¢ also occurs Ss. 7. 
53. 4a. 
13. 
S. 2. 29. 4-7. 
* * * * nena srsto marudbhir ugrah pra * * * * 
* * * * thivi pari dadimi sa mi ch PN wl ea 
By taking words from & to fill the lacunm we get the follow- 
ing stanza: 
-indrena datto varunena srgto marudbhir ugrah prahito 
na agin | 
etath vain dyiviprthivi pari dadimi sa mi ksudhan ma 
treat 212 
In a, which also occurs S. 3. 5. 4b, &, haa disto for ersto; the 
latter might be a corruption of disto. The second hemistich in 
5. is esa viii dyiiviprthivi upasthe ma ksudhan mit treat. 
f4b firjam asmi firjasvati dhattat yatho ami payasvatl dhat- 
tam. 
firjam aemili dyiviprthivi adhitim visve devi maruta 
firjam ipah 22 # 
In b read payo ‘smi. 
fivas te hrdayaza tarpayantv anamivo modamimas 
careha | 
savisiniu pivatiih sattham evidviniu ripam paridhaya 
miyith 23 2 


T has mantham for sattham. 

Read divas in a, pibatirh mantham evagvino in ed. 

The first hemistich of S. is éivabhis te hrdayar tarpayamy 
anamivo modidistih suvaredh: in ¢ S. has mantham etam. 


(tasya pitiraih sajitirh purigam firja svadhisajatam 
etam esi | ) 
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This hemistich stands in the ms. after the numeral 3 of the 
preceding stanza. Whatever meaning we are able to get out 
of it docs not seem to fit the context. If the first pada were 
anything like 4a, we might throw out the two piidaa as ditto- 
graphy. 

indra etith sasrje vidyo gram irja svadhim ajatim etam 
esi | 

taya tvath jiva Saradas suvarciih si ti éusro bhisajas te 
akran. 242% 

T has viddho in a, 

Read: indra etiith easrje viddho ‘grim firjith svadhim ajitam 
fetam esi | 
taya tvam jiva saradas suvarci mi ta 4 susrod bhisajas 
te akranz42ki3 x 


In aS. has agra; in b ajarfish sd ta esi, 


14. 
S. 1. 30, | 
vigve devisso bhi raksatesas utidityi jigrata yiyam 
asmin, 
semaih samiina uta a ar memath pri** furnge” 
e*ozls 


T has yiyasmin in b; and breaks off at pri. 
The tops of the letters after prii show in the ms., and I feel 
sure that it has pripat piuruseye vadho ya. 
Read: visve deviso ‘bhi raksatemam utidityé jigrta yiyam 
asmin | 
memam samiina uta vinyanibhir memam pripat piuru- 
seyo vadho yah z1 2 
In a S. has vigve devi vasavo raksatemam: and in ¢ it has 
memath sanibhir. 


ye vo deviis pitaro ye ca pu * * * * * tecam ugdham. 
sarvebhyo vag pari ** * * & © * oe nayithi s 22 
By taking words from s. to fill the gaps we get the following 
reading: 
VOL. IXVI. 15 
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ye vo deviis pitaro ye ca putrih sacetaso me srnutedam 
uktam | 

sarvebhyo vag pari dadimy etath svasty enaih jarase 
nayiitha “2 % 


In d 8, has valiitha, 





ye devi di * * * * * ntariksa osadhhtisv apsu 
ie krau * * * * * tam anydiua part vrkta mrtyum 4 a” 


T has antaksi in b. 
Again filling the gaps from 5., and emending, we get: 


ye devi divi stha ye prthivyith ye antariksa oxadhisv 
apau | 

te krnuta jarasam fiyur asmii gatam anyin pari vrnaktu 
mrtyin 23 % 


For b S. has ye antarikea ogadhisu pasusv apsv antah. 


fia yesitn prayitha uta vinuyitha hutabhigihutidas ca 
devih 
yesiin vayas pajica pradiso vibhaktis tii no smi san- 
nasadhah ksayomi 2 4 z 
- Ina T has prayaji vinuyisa; in d satrasadhah. 
Read: yesith prayija uta vinuyiji hutabhigi ahutidad ca 
devih | 
yesiith vayas pafica pradiso vibhaktis tin vo‘smai satra- 
sadah krnomiz42ki4s 
Pada a oceurs in the form yesith prayaja utinuyajih, ApS. 
14, 32. 5b and TB. 3. 7.10.4. Ine S. has yesdth vah °. 


16. 
§. 4. 14. 


ahath te bhagam fi dade dhisesnayava arja | 
mahimiliiva parvato jyog apatirisv isisahi 212 


-T has dhisesta in b. 

In b read ‘dhi and srajam; the rest of b Icannot solve. Inc 
read mahimila iva; and in d jyok pitrsv isisii is probably the ; 
correct reading. ‘The ms. at times fails to join consonants, thus " 
in effect inserting a (cf. preceding hymn st. 3d for the opposite) : 
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even though jyog, and not jyok, is written here, this seems to 
he the reason for apatirisv. 

The first hemistich in S. is bhagam asyii varea idisy adhi 
vrksiid iva srajam: in b S$, has mahibndhna, and in d it has 
distiim. 


yat te rijanakanyin ayiin vi dhiiyate yamah 
sii miitur vadhyatazh grhe atho bhritur atho pituh z 2 


Read the first hemistich thus: yat te rijan kanyi tnayfin vi 
dhiyate yama, And in ¢ read badhyatiin, 
In aS. has esi te °; in b vadhiir ni dhiiyatim ° 


yan te ketami rijann imdth u pari dadhmasi | 
jyog apatirisy isitié dirsnes samopya z 3 z 
T has ketapi in a, 
Read: ‘yat te ketapi rijann imam te pari dadmasi | 
jyok pitrav isita 4 sirsnas samopyiit z 3 z 
In the first hemistich §. has esi te kulapi rajan tim ute °; in 
d it has samopyit. 


asitasya vrihmand kasyapasya gayabhasya ca | 
autaskoéa vibha jimayopa nahyimi te bhagamh z 4 z 
annvikih 3 % 
Read: asitasya vrahmani kasyapasya gayasya ca | 
antaskogam vibhii jimayo ‘pi nahyimite bhagam z 4 z 
ka 5 z anuvikah 3 2° 
In aS. has asitasya te °; in c it has antahkogam iva jimayo, 
The lack of iva in Piipp. makes the reading vibhi doubtful, and 
it seems probable that the reading here should be the same with 
that of §. 
16, 


§, 1.28; TB. 3. 4. 4. Lif. 
naktaih jitisy osadhe rime krane apikn * * * 


T bas asikn * *. 
As far as the ms. goes it reads like S.; by taking words from 
S. we may complete the stanza as follows: 
naktath jitisy osadhe rime krane asikni ca | 
idath rajani rajaya kilisar palitath ca yat 21 2 


2. 
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kilieam da ****** 
* tvii soanatii varnc * * * * 
T has ca * in a. 
a * f 
* In completing this stanza I use the words of S., but emend 
pida ¢ on the basis of TB. 
kilfisah ca palitat ca nir ito nigayi preat | 
i tvii avo ‘dénntith varnah pari duklini pitayaz 22 - 
In c S. has fi tvi svo visatith varnah; TB. has fi na svo 
adnutim®. Ind TB. has svetini, 


* tam te pralayanam & * * * * 
** * * nir ito nidayibhi * * 

Filling the gaps with words from S$. we have: 
asitarh te pralayanam Jsthanam asitai tava | 
asikny asy oxadhe nir ito nigayi preat 2 3 2 

TB. has nilayanam in a; and asikniy asy” in c. 


fib * * * *  taniijasya ca yatvilcl | 
dhiisyi krtasya vrahmand laksma évetam anenagam. 21 2 
With the help of S. we get: 
asthijasya kilisasya tanfijasya ca yat tvaci | 
diisyi krtasya vrahmani lakema évetam aninasam 2 4 & 
kil sz , 
In c TB, has krtyay’ krtasya®. 


17. 
S. 1. 12. 
jariiyujas prathama usriyo vrei vatabhraja stanayann etu 
vrstva 
ma no mrtita tvago bhajath ye kam ojas tredhi vi 
cakraye x12 
In b read viitibhrajis: in c the first three words are probably 
sa no mrditi, and bhajath may be a corruption of bhaiijan, or 
even rujan; for tvago I have nothing to offer unless it be tvaco, 
which is not satisfactory. We may read d as in S., ya ekam 
ojas tredha vi cakrame. 
In b § has ° eti vrstyi; and for pida c it has sa no mrditi 
tanva rjugo rujan. 
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aiige fige Socivil Sudriyiiyino yo grhita parasya grbhiti | 
aiikonam aiko havisi yajimi hrdisrito manasii yo jajiina 
S25 


We may safely restore a to read aiige-‘fige éocisi didriyino, 
and d to read hrdigrito manaso yo jajiina; in b no doubt the 
sense is as in pada d of S., but to emend definitely is not safe: 
in ¢ havisi yajiimi is good, and it may be that the rest is only a 
corruption of the reading of 5., aiikint sam afikiin. 

The stanza in §. reads thus: aiige-aiige docisi sidriyinarh 
namasyantas tvii havisi vidhema | afikint sam aiikin havisi 
vidhema yo agrabhit parvisyi grabhiti. 


muficimi gidvasaktyi uda kiga enath panuh pabhar i 
viveda yo syah 

yo traji viitaji yas ca éusmo vanaspatin srjatiun par- 
vating ca a3 z 

In a T has Sirsaktyi uda kisa; in b paruhparur 4°; in e 
*bhraji. 

Read the first hemistich, muficimi sirsaktyi uta kisa enath 
paruh-parur i viveéa yo ‘sya: in ¢ read yo ‘bhraji, and in d 
sacatim”. 

S. has mufica in a, i vivedi in b. 

. sath te parasmil gitiya gam astu pariya te 
fam te prstibhyo majjabhyas éam astu tanve tava 22 2 
T has majjabhyaé ca gam astu”. 
Read: sath te parasmii giitriya sam astv ‘pariya te | 
sain te prstibhyo majjabhyas sam astu tanve tava z 4 2 
kai 3 = 


S. has pronouns of the first person. In b S. has avariya, 
which might perhaps be read for ‘pariys. For ¢ S. has sath 
me caturbhyo aiigebhyah, 


18. 
8. 3. 8, 1-4. 
fi yiitu mitra rtubhis *al*aminas samvesayan prthivim 


nériyibhih 
tadasma * © * * * © dadAdtu 21 z 
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T gives kalpaminas in a, and has usriyAbbih in b. 

T has the correct reading of the first hemistich. Again draw- 
ing on 5. we may suppose that the second hemistich read, tad 
asmibhyaik varune viiyur agnir vrhad riistrath sativesyam 
dadhitn. 

In ¢ 8. has athismibhyaimh ° 


‘ee 8 © © prati grhantu me va * 
** 4 ¢ * Jitindin madhyamesthi * * 
For the seke of completeness I give the stanza as restored 
with the help of 5. 

dhita ritih savitedat jusantiim indras tvasti prati grlwy- 
antu me vacal | 

huve devim aditiih Siraputritm sajitinit madhyamesthi 
yathiisiini #2 x 


S. has haryanta in b. 


fé6a * * * tirati namobhir visvin devil hamuttaratve | 
ayam aguir didiyad ahati nameva sajiter uddho prati 
vrhadbhih # 4 # . 

With the help of S. we get the following for the first hemi- 
stich: uve somaih savitirai namobhir viévin devil ahamuttar- 
atve. In cof S, dirgham stands where aham stands here, but I 
hesitate to read with 8. Pada d is to be read as in S., sajiitair 
iddho ‘pratibruvadbhih. 

In b 8. has fidityiii; in ¢ ° didiyad dirgham eva, 


ihed asidhauna puro gamitheyo gopih pustipatir vijat. 
asmii vas kimi upa kiminir vidve devi upa satyiim iha 
mH x 
T has asiithanna and gamiitheryo. 
Read: ihed asitha na paro gamiitheryo gopih pustipatir va 
Aijat | 
asmii vas kimi upa kiminir viéve devi upa tsatyim iha 
"sade kids 
If pida ¢ can stand in this form, which is not at all certain, 
and if we suppose that satyiim conceals some form such as sath 
yantu, perhaps we may then translate, ‘‘to this man may your 
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desires come, may ye desiring females come; may all the gods 
together come to him.” 

Pida a, as here, also 5. 14. 1. 32a. Inb 8, has pusta®, The 
second hemistich of 8, isasmii kimiiyopa kiminir viéve vo devi 
upasath yantu. 

19, 
8. 1. 9. 


asmin vasa vasavo chirayantu indras tvastii varuno mitro 
agnih 

imam iidityi uta vidve ca devi utame devi jyotisi dhir- 
ayanta #1 % 


T has °yantu in d, 

Read vasu and °yanty in a, and uttame and °yantu in d. 

Pida a oceurs Kins. 55. 17. In b S, has piisi instead of 
tvasti. Ind S. has uttarasmin jyotisi °. 


asmin deviih pradisi jyotir astu siiryo agnir uta vil 
hiranyam. | 

uttarena vrahmani vidhihi kry* * anyin adhariin 
sapatniin, 22 * 


T has vibhihi in e, and krnvino in d. 

In a asmin may have been written under the inflnence of 
asmin in st. la; we may read with 5. asya: and if pradisi is 
not acceptable, read pradidi with 8. In ¢ read vibhihi, which 
may be the reading of the ms,, since the sign transliterated dh 
is not perfect: in d krnvino. 

Ina S. has asya devah, pradidi °: the second hemistich in s. 
reads sapatni asmad adhare bhavantittamam nikam adhi roha- 
yemam. Pada das in Paiipp. occurs §. 2. 29. 3d; TS. 3. 2. 8. 
5d; MS. 1. 3. 10c; 20. 13; 4.12. 3d; 185. 14, and elsewhere; 
with kurvano, in KS, 5. 2d, and 22. 2. 


on yenendriye scnediheran payiiisy uttarena vrahmand 
jitevedah 
tene tvagirihe vardhayemam riiyasposath Ssriistiyam & 
dhelhy asmdi z dz 
Omit om: in ¢ we may probably read tena tvam agna iha °. 
This stauza occurs MS. i. 4. 3: 50. 14; TS. 3. 5, 4.2; KS. 
5.6. InaS. and TS. have gam abharah. In b all others have 
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uttamena; TS., MS., and KS. having havisi. For ¢ TS. and 
KS. have tenigne tvam uta vardhayemath, MS, ° uta vardhayd 
mim, For d §., TS., and KS, have sajitinish driisthya 4 
dhehy enam; MS. sajitiniin madhye driisthy’ i dhehi ma. 


esdvt yajiiam uta vareo **raya riyaspose* * * * * * 
* *trismad adhare bhavantittame dend jyotts cedherte 
ret niece * 


T has varco vaneyai in a, 


Read: jiisfith yajfiam uta varco dade ‘hath riiyasposam uta 
cittiny agne | 
sapatni asmad adhare bhavantittame devi jyotisi dadhitv 
enam z4zkids 
The supplied words are from $.; and pida a is given asin S., 
though vareyarh is a possibility. Pada din S. is the same with 
din S. st. 2; see above. 


20. 
&. 1. 19. 


mi no vidath na vivyiidhino mo bhivyddhinoe vidan. 
fob drae charvyiismad visticir indra pitaya 212 
For a read mii no vidan vivyfiidhino; read mo ‘bhi® in b, and 
charavyi asmad° inc, With these corrections the stanza reads 
as in 5, 


vidva vo asmac charavah patantu ye sthi ye cisyd | 
devi, manusyil rsayo mitriin no vi viddhatu # 2 2 


T has vidvath ko ina; and vi vindatu in d. 

In a read visvaiico for vidva vo; read in b ye ‘ati ye cisyih; 
in d read ‘mitrin and vidhyantu. 

For the second hemistich §, has diivir manusyesavo mamiimi- 
trin vi vidhyata. §. 11. 9. 23b is amitrin no vi vidhyatim. 


yas SAMANO Yo samiino mitro no jighiisati | 
rudrag carvya tain amitrin na vi viddhatu z 3 2 


T has vi vindatu in d. 

In a read samino and ‘samiino, in b ‘mitro; in ¢ read 
éaravyaya, and in d no vi vidhyatu. 

Padas ab are not found elsewhere, though there is similar 
phraseology in §, 11. 10, 25-27. The first hemistich in S, is yo 
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nah avo yo aranah sajita uta nistyo yo asmilii abhi disati. 5. 
hag etin in c, and mamimitrin vi ° in d. 


sabandhus cisabandhus ca yo na indribhi disati | 
devils tatn sarve dhirvantu vrahma varma samittarazh 
x32 # caturtho nuvikalh z 


Read: sabandhus cfisabandhus ca yo na indribhi dasati | 
deviis tarh sarve dhirvantu vrahma varma mamintaram 
#42 ki 5% caturtho ‘nuvikah 
Pidas ab occur 8. 6. 15. 2ab where b reads yo asmaii abhi °; 
so also 8. 6. 54, 3ab, The first hemistich of 8, 1. 19. 4 is yah 
sapatno yo ‘sapatno yas ca dvisam chapitinah. Pidas cd occur 
as here in S. 1, 19. 4; RV. 6. 75.19; SV. 2. 1223. 


21. 
St. 1=8. 7. 76. 1; st. 2-4=8. 6. 83. 1-3. 
niimannasat svayamsrasam nasatibhyo vasattara | 
mehor asattar’ lavanid viklediyasi z 1 z 
In a nimannasam seems hopelessly corrupt: read for b a 
bhyo asattarah; for ¢ sehor arasatarii, or possibly 4 sehor ° 
Whitney muggeata; in d read vikledtyasth. 
In 8, 4 is & susrasah susraso. 


apacitta pra pa uta suparno visater iva | 
siryas krnotu bhesajam candram & vo pocchatu z 2 % 
T has patata in a for pa uta. 
Ina read apacitah pra patata, in b vasater, and in d ‘poc- 
chatu. : 
yenyeka syanyeki. krsniki rohini dve | 
sarvisim agrabhatm niima viraghnir upetana 2 2 2 
In the first hemistich read enyeki ¢yenyeki krsniika °; in the 
second ° nimiviraghnir apetana. : 
Pida ¢ occurs RV. 1. 191. 13c, as well as in 8. 


" asitikd rimiyaty apacitta pra patisyati | 
eliur iti pra patisyati sakalath tena éudhyati 2 3 


Read rimiyany in a, and apacit in b. : 
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In 5. the second hemistich reads gliur itah pra patisyati sa 
galunto nasisyati. 


fia apito pacitvarir indras piisi tu cikyatu | 

apetv asya grivibhyo apa padbhyiih vijinatah « 4 x 
Read: apeto ‘pacit tvarir indras pisi tu cikyatnh | 

apety asya grivibhyo apa padbhyam tvijinati 25 %kils 


Vijimatah has been suggested for vijiinati. 


22. 
S. 1. 81. 


idinim adipilébhyad catirbhyamrtebhyah 
iditi bhitisyadhyakeebhyo vidhéma havisa vayim. 21% 


T has cattintyamite” in b, and havisi in d. 

For pida b read catiirbhyo ‘mftebhyah; in d read havisi®. 

This stanza appears also in TB. 2. 5. 3. 3, and 3. 7. 5. 8; AS. 
2. 10. 18; Aps. 4.11.1; and pete ners 7.16.7. Of these 
AS., and also $., reads as here: ina TB. and ApS. have asi- 
nin tvasi’. 


fidiiniim isipilis catviras sthana devih 
te no nirrtyah pisebhyo muficatinhamo hasah 2 2 % 


For d read muiicatinhaso ‘ihasal. 
S. has in a ya fidinim®. 


asronas te havisi vidiema masriimas te ghrteni juhomi | 
ya jdinim iidipiilas turyo devas sa nas sabhitam eha 
vaksat. 23 2 
T has vidhema masramas °. 
In the first hemistich read. vidheyam asriimas-te ghrtena ° 
subhiitam in d., 
In S. the first hemistich is asriimas tvii havisi yajimy aslonas 
tvii ghrtena juhomi: inc 8. has turiyo. 


svasti mitr uta pitre no stu svasti gobhya uta pfiruse- 
bhyah ‘ 
vidvath suto suvidatram astu yog eva dréavasiiryam, 242 


Ina T has mitr uta pitre; in both words the sign in the me. 
is clearly tr, of course meant for tr. In d T has dréeva. 
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In a read mitra uta pitre no ‘stu: for d read jyog eva dréaye, 
siryam: for suto ine I have no suggestion. [Perhaps for su- 
(bhit)tam ; of. Sa, ] 

In §, pida b reads svasti gobhyo jagate purusebhyah: and e 
reads visvath subhiitarn suvidatrat no astu: in d it has drdema, 
where I have written dréaye. 


23, 
a. 1. 82. 


idath janiso vidatharh mahad vrahma vadisyati 
na tat prthivyiih no divi yatal prinantu virudhah 21 z 


In aS. has vidatha; and in d yena prinanti, 


antarikeasam jisfth sthinath dintamadim iva | 
fisthiinam asya bhittasya viduskrd bhesatodanah z 2 2 
T has vidus tad in d. 
For the first hemistich read antariksam fsiah sthinash riintasa- 
dim iva. I can do nothing with bhesatodanah: read vidus tad. 
In'a S. has antarikes iisiih, and in b sthima; for d S. has 
vidus tad vedhaso na vi. 


Fb yad rodhasi rejimine bhimis ci naradaksatith 
idyain tad adya sarvadi vidur asse vavartasi # 3 x 


The ms. has bhyath over idyaa in c; T has tad adyam. 

In a read rodasf; in b probably nir ataksatiim on the basis of 
s. om and ca for ci; for vidur asse I have nothing to suggest. 

S. has nir ataksatam in b, and drdrai in ¢; ford it has samu- 
drasyeva srotyih, 


vigvam anyabhi vavira vigvam anyasyiim adhi Srutat | 

dive ca vigvavedhase prthivyii cikaran namah 23 z 
Read: vidvam anyim abhi vavira - vigvam anyasyim adhi 

sritam | 
dive ca viévavedase prthivyii cikaran namah z42ki3z 
In a S. has abhivira; in b tad anyasyim °; in d akarat. 

This stanza occurs also TB. 3. 7. 10. 8, and ApS. 9.14.2: pida 
a is vidvam anyabhi vavrdhe, pida ¢ dive ca vidvakarmane, b 
and das in S. 
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24, 
8. 1. 18. 1, 4, 3. 3. 


sii sai sravantu sindhavas sai vita divya uta | 
tebhir me sarviis saiisriiviir dhanath sath srivayimasi 
% 1% 


For b §, has sath vith, sain patatrinal; and for the second 
hemistich imath yajiiath pradivo me jusantit: swihsrivyena hay- 
isi juhomi; the second hemistich asin Piipp. appears in S. st. 
Zand4, Pida a also appears in §. 2. 36. 3a, with pasavas, and 
19. 1. la, with nadyas; bas in S. also occurs S, 19. 1. 1b. 


ye satisriivas sari sravanti ksirasya codakasya ca | 
tebhir me garvilis sainsriiviiir dhanaih sav sriivayimasi 
228 
# ‘ ~ 
In a read satnsriivis; 5. has sarpisah for this. 


ye nadibhyas sath sravanty ucchiimas saramaksikii | 
tebhir me sarvilis satheriviir dhanath sain srivayaimasi | 
a0 2 
T has uechisas in b. 
In b read utsiisas; for the rest of b I can suggest nothing, 
unless it be the reading of S., sadam aksitih. 
In a §. has nadinazh. 


idava havyi upettanedarh sash srivana uta | 
ihfita sarvo yas padur asya vardhayato rayih z4a2 2 
Read: idath havyi upetanedath sathsriivani uta | 
ihditu sarvo yas pasur asya vardhayata rayim 242 kide 
There is no parallel for a as given here. §. 1. 16. 2 reads 


ihdiva havam 4 yiita ma iha sathsrivani utemath vardhayata 
girah | ihiitu sarvo yah pagur asmin tisthatu ya rayih. 
26. 
§. 1.33; TS. 5.6.1.land2; MS. 2.13.1; 151.7%; ApMB. 1. 
2.2 ff. 
om hfranyavarnaé sticayas paivaki su jités kadyApo yiisv 
indrah 


yiagnith garbharh dadhiré sfivarnis td na fipad smh syon’ 
bhavantu z1z 


ee 
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In ab read pivaki yisu °; ine girbharh and suvirnis; omit om, 

In addition to the places cited above, pida a oceurs MS. 1. 2. 
la: 9.12; ApS. 10. 6. 1 (bis) ; ApMB. 1. 2. la, and 2. 6. 16; 
TB. 2. 8. 9. 33 HG, 1.10.2; 21. 18.3; 2, 18. 9. In piida b 
TS., M&., ApMB. have kadyapo as here, TS. and MS. indrah 
as here: g. has saviti yiisv agnih; and ApMB, has agnih for 
second name. Piida c, as here, only in §. and ApMB; but see 
under st. 3. Piidad, as here, in 8.,'TS., MS.; alao AG. 4. 6. 
15d: ApMB. has tis ta °. 


yisith raja viruno yiitu médhye satyinrté avapdsyatt 
janinim. | 
fSa = yagnifi garbhath dadhiré stvarnds ti na fipaé sath syond 
bhavantu zz 2 z 

Read yiti in a, suvarniis in c, ‘ 

The first hemistich, as here, isin $., TS., MS., and ApMB. 
as cited at the head of the hymn; also RV. 7. 49. Bab. See 
under st. 1 for ed of $. and ApMB.; TS. and MS, have mad- 
hadgetitah Sieayo yih paivakis °, 


yisish devi divi krnvanti bhaksésh yi antérikse bahudba 
bhavanti | 

yi agnith garbham dadhire suvarnis ti na Apa dam syond 
bhavantu 2 3 2 


Supply accents in ¢; read ipad in d. 

The first hemistich, as here, occurs in §., TS., and MS8.; 
ApMB, has nivistih atend of b. Pida c, with vir ipds for 
suUVarnis, occurs in the first stanza of TS. and MS. versions. 


Sivéna ciksusi pasyatipad diviyi tanvopa spréetvitvi- 
cam mémar | 
ghftadcutad Sticayo yas pivakis ti na dipad dish syond 
bhavantu z 4 2% paficamo nuvikah z 
Read: sivéna mi ciksusi padyatipad éiviyi tanvépa spréata 
tvicath me | 
ghrtagetitad dicayo yis pivakis ti na apad dich syoni 
bhavantu z 42 ki 52 paiicamo ‘nuvikah z 
The first hemistich, unaccented, appears as the first hemistich 
of Paiipp. 1. 33. 4; also §. 16. 1. 12ab; these, as also the ver- 
sions of TS. and MS8., read as the Paipp. here: so too AB. 8. 
6.10. ApMEB. has pagyantv fipag in a, and sprdantu tvacam 
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tein hb, Onlys S. and ADMe. have the second hemistich as here, 
the latter having tis ta ° in d. 


26. 
S. 1. 24, with a stanza inserted between at. 3 and 4 of 5. 


KUpATHO jitas prathamas tasya tvai pittam fsita 
tuvisurt jighisité ripam eakre vanasyxuitih # 1 % 
Rend iaitless in b, and taviisurl jighiiisita in ec, 
Yor ¢ 8. has tad fisurl yudha jiti; in d it has vanaspatin. 


fsurya cakre prathame idath kilisabhesajam | 
idain kilfiganfidinam anenasata kilisam suripim akara- 
tvaca 22% 
Read: fguri cakre prathamedam kilisabhesajam idat kilasana- 
* ganam | 
aninadat kilisaia suripim akarat tvacam 22 2 
S. has sarfipiim in 4. 
suripi nima te miiti suripo nima te pita | 
auripokrtvam ovadhe si suripam idath krdhi z 3 2 


IncT gives suripakrt tvam, which is correct. 
This stanza occurs TB. 2. 4. 4.2: both 8. and TB. have 
sariipa- throughout. In TB. ¢ reads sarfipisy osadhe. 


yat taniijath yad agnijath citrath kilisu jajiiise | 
tad astu sukrtas tanvo yatas tvipi nayimasi z 4 z 


In b read kildsath, in ¢ sukrtarh, and in d tvapa, 


fb dyimé suripamkarani prthivyabhy arbhavam 
idam fi su pra siidaya puni ripini kalpaya z 5, a 
Read: éyim4 suritpaskarani prthivyii abhy tarbhavam | 
idam. u su pra sidaya puna ripini kalpayaz 52 kalsz 
In aS, has éimi sarfipara®; in b adhy sia aa in ¢ sidhaya, 


27. 
A rearrangement of material from S. 6. 40, and 6. 32. 8, with 
some original pidas. = 
abhayarh somas saviti krnotv abhayarh dyaviprthivi 
ubhe | 
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abhayar “var jintarikeath no stu saptarsinizh havisibha- 
yah no stu 2 2 


In the second hemistich read svar ant® and no ‘stu. 

S. 6. 40. 1 is as follows: abhayath dyiviprthivi ihastu no 
*‘bhayat somah savité nah krnotu | abhayarth no ‘astirv antari- 
ksaii saptarsiniith ca havisibhayaim no astnu. S$. 19.15. 5b reads 
as b of Piipp. with ime added. 


abhayam dyiviprthivi ihistu no guinisitin praty osadha 
praticah | 
si jilitiram sii pratisthim idath tam atho vighninim 
upa yantu mrtyum 2 3 zg, 
In b read ‘gninimitrin praty ogatith °; read the second hemi- 
stiteh mi jilatirah ma pratisthish vidanta mitho vighnina °, 
Piida a=S. 6. 40. la; there is no parallel for b as emended ; 
but cf. AG. 3. 10. 11 abhayari mitrivaruni mahyam asty arcisi ~ 
éatriin dahatath pratitya, and S$. 6. 82. 3 abhayath mitrivaruniiv 
ihistu no ‘reisitrino nudataih praticah. The second hemistich, 
as here, occurs 5, 6. 82. 8 and 8, 8. 21; and in AG, 3, 10. 11 
with vindantu in ¢ and bhindinii in d. 


paiica devil abhayasyesatam indras tvasti varuno mitro 
gnih 
miiyarn grimo duritam ena ivad anyatra rijiiiim abba- 
Filta mrtyum 242 
Margin gives tyatra in d. 
Read ° egatim in a, ‘gnih in b, gad in o, and abhi yitu 
mrtyuh in d, 
There is no parallel save S$. 6. 40. 24, which has manyuh for 
mrtyuh. 


asmill griimiya pradigag catatr iirjath subhitam savita 
dadhitn | 

agatrum indro abhayath krnotu madhye ca visish sukrte 
syiima 26 222 x : 


T has catatra in a, and syim in d.. 

Read catasra in a,and dvisitn ind. All the stanzas are num- 
bered wrongly, unless we suppose that there was a stanza before 
the first one given. The figure 2 at the end of this stanza 
indicates the number of the kinda, 
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Pada a=S. 6. 40. 2a; bin S, is drjath subhiitath svasti savita 
nah krnotu; ino S. has agatrv indro abhayath nah °; pida d of 
Piipp. has no parallel. 


8, 
S. 1. 28. 


anu siryam ud ett hrdyoto hrdisi ca te | 
yo rohitasya gor varnas tena tvi pari dadlinasi | 1% 


T has hariméi ca te in b. 

Read ayatith in a, and read with T in b. 

For o §. has go rohitasya varnena. ‘Similar stanzas are RV. 
1. 50.11; TB. 8. 7. 6. 21ff.; ApS.'4. 15.1, Pada d occurs PG. 


2. 2. Te. 
pari tva rohitiir varniir dirghiyutviya dadhmasi | 
f9a -—s-yathii tvam arapipo atho hirito bhava «2% 
Above arapipo the ms, has pimo, and above the mo is so; T 


has arapo 80. 

Read tva in a, arapiaso ine, and ‘haritoind. Better than 
atho in d would be ‘tho; but cf. ms. in 15. 2d. 

The second hemistich in $. is yathiyam arapi asad atho 
aharito bhuvat, Pidac asin 5. also occurs RV. 10. 137. 5d; 
§. 4.13. 4d; AS. 2. 7. 18c. : 


yi rohinidevatyi giivo yi rohinf data | 
rfipat riipena yo vayas tena tvi pari dadhmasi z 3% 
In b T has rohinir uta. 
Read with T in b; in ¢ it seems best to follow S. and read 
riipam-ripam vayo-vayas. 
In a S. has rohinir devatyi: ef. SBE. 42. 260. In b uta 
is the third word; in 4 8. has tibhis tvii °. Pada ¢ also S. 19. 
1. 3a; KS. 8. 14d. For piida d see st. 1. 


gukesu te harinath prapanikiga dadhmasi | 
atho hiridrasu te hariminath ni dadhmasi z 4 2 3 z 
Read hariminarh in a, ropanikisu in b, and hiridravesu in d. 
S, has sukesu in a, The stanza occurs, with me instead of 
te, in the connection cited under st. 1. 
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29, 
yas purastid & caranti nidiis siryid adho divah 
= etam apsarasiim riitum vrahmanocchd varimasi z 1 z 
Read niciis in b, and for d vrahmanicchi vadfimasi. I can 
do nothing with ritum. 
Pida d=. 10, 10. 4d. 


yadasriid fi caranti jibviimusiikan icchati | 
ahatas patiiyato namyat tatas sutanvati « 2 
The only suggestions that I venture here are yiis padéefd in a, 
and icchanti in b; the rest I cannot explain. 


yiis kulyi yi vinyathi iconmidayisnavah 
sarvis tvii mrssisiigarath prsadi khalviii iva 23 z 

The ma. reading is perhaps ficormid®, 

Of the first hemistich only the words yiis kulyi yi seem 
sound, Read for the second hemistich garvis ti mremrsiikaramh 
drzadi khalviii iva. 

The second hemistich appears S. 5. 28. 8, thus: sarvin ni 
masmasikaram °; dagain 8. 2.31.14. Pada ¢ occurs VS. 11. 
80d as sarvam tath bhasmasi kuru; with masmasi for bhasmasi, 
this form appears TS. 4. 1. 10. 84; SB. 6. 6. 3.10. The form 
sarviis tin masmasi kuru appears KS. 16. 7d; TA. 2. 5. 2d; 
MS. 2. 7. Td: 84, 3 has this form but with mrsmrsi. 


cetantitn asmalith paliih tisizh vo namo reise | 
-‘firfid yaksma ni dattdsmin vo dhi piurusa 2 4 2 
Read ‘reise in b, dhatta in ¢, and ‘dhi piurusam ind. What _ 
to do with namo I do not know. The number of the kinda is 4. 
80. 
S. 19. 52, plus 3. 29. 7. 


kimas tad agre sam avartata manaso rebhah svat 
yad isit. | 
fob sa kima kimena vrhadi sayonith riiyasposarh yajaminiya. 
dhehi | z12 
Read retah in b, and vrhati sayoni in c. 
The first hemistich oceurs in the following passages in addi- 
tion to $.: RV. 10. 129. 4; TB. 2 4. 1.10; 8. 9. 4. and 5; 
VOL, XXVI. 16 
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TA. 1.23.1; NrpU. 1.1. In all of these except §. and NrpU. 
the first pida has sam avartatadhi. -Pada ¢ only here and in 8. 
(without sa). Piida d is also found in S. 18. 1. 48d, and 4. 
47d. 
tvath kiima sihasisahi pratisthito vibhur vibhiiva sugakhi 
sakhiyate 
tvam ugral prtaniisu sfisahis sahojo yajaminiya dhehi 
BR % 
Read sahasisi in a, vibliivii in b, and eaha ojo in d. 
In b 8. reads sakhi 4 sakhiyate; this pidaas here occurs RV. 
10. 91. 1d. 


bhrariic cakminiiya pradhipiniyikse 
fismiérnvann fidis kimenijanijanayat saha | 3 z 
The margin and T have diriic in a. 
Read: diriic cakaminiya pratipiiniyaikraye | 
fismii agrnvannpisis kiimenijanayat eahah # 3 2 
At the end of 2S. hasswah. There is no other close parallel: 
but cf. TA. 3. 15. 1 and 2. 


kimena mi kimigan hrdayiid dhrdayath pari | 
yad amisith kimado manas tadibhipa mim iha z 4 z 
In a read kiima figan as in 5. ; or we may mone the reading 
of thems. In d read tad ditipa °, 
In b §, has yad amisim ado®. TA. 3.15. 2 has the follow- 
ing:—kimena me kiima figiit | hrdayid dhrdayam wah | 
yad amisim ado priyaz | tad fitiipa mim abhi. 


yat kima kimayamina idam krnuvasate havih 
tan nassagsarvarh samrddhyatim athiitasya haviso viha 
avihii 2 6 z 


Read krnmasi in b, nas sarvath,sam rdhyatim in ¢, and vihi 
in d. 

This stanza appears also in Kaué. 92. 31, without variant; 
and pida a in Kaué. 92. 30. 


- ki iddth kismidit kimas kamayidat. 
kimo- dhaté kimas pratighrhitd kiimas samudrim 4 
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kimena tvii prati grhnimi kimiitit te 26 2 sastinuvi- 
kaha « 

T has dita in «. 

Read kiismi adit in a, diti in c, and supply the accents on 
kiimena and pritiine; supply kindah § after the number of the 
stanza: with these changes the stanza reads as in $,., except 
that 8. has pratigrahita, which is found in the other versions too. 

This-stanzas occurs MS. 1. 9. 4: 185. 1; KS. 9. 9. and 12; 
PB. 1. 8.17; TB. 2.2. 5. 5 and 6; TA. 3. 10. 1 and 2; AS. 
5.18.15; ApS. 14.11. 2. Of these KS. and PB. have 4 vidat 
in d, while TB., TA., AS., and ApS. have fi vida: and the 
latter four have in the same piida kiimath samudram*, MS. has 
kémiiya tvi prati grhnimi. Pidaa and kimiitat te are quoted 
MS. 5. 2. 14. 13, and MG. 1. 8. 9: ef. also Kang. 45.17. VS. 
7. 48: ko ‘dit kasmi adit kimo ‘dat kimiyidit | kimo data 
kimah pratigrahiti kimiitat te." So also SB. 4. 3. 4. 82, and 
SS. 4. 7. 18. 


31. 
S. 5. 4. 6 and 8-10. 
fl0a imath me kustha piurueath tam i vaha tam nis krdhi | 
Read pfirusazh. 
In b S$. has kuru, and adds a third pida, tam u me agadamn 
krdhi, ° 


ud ajfiito himavatas sa pricyam nihame janath 
tatr kusthasya niiminy uttamina vi bhejire | 1 
T has id ° in a. 
Read the first hemistich udaii jito himavatas sa pricyim 
niyase janam. Read tatra in c, uttamini in d. The number 
should be 2. 


uttamo nimisy uttamo niiga te piti | 
yatas knstha pra jiiyame tad ehy aristatitaya 2 2 z 
T has nima in b, and jiyase in o. 
In b and ¢ read with T, in d read °titaye. The number 
should be 3. 
In 8. pada a is uttamo nima kusthisy. There is no parallel 
for the second hemistich. 
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girsahatyfiim upahatyiim aksayas tandho rapa | 
kustho ne visvatas pitu devath samiha vrstihath 2 4 2 
T has no in c. 


Read: sirhatydim upahatyfim aksyos tanvo rapah | 
kustho no vidvatas pitu diivai samaha vrepyam 2 4 % 


ki 1s 
Ina S, has dirsimayam °; and in b aksos (ef. Index Verb.). 
Pada c of S. is kusthas tat sarvari nis karad, 


a2. 
8. 1. 24, plus 5. 32. 13, 
yad agnir fipo duhat pravisya yatrii krnvan dharmadhrto 
naminsi 
tatr tihuh paramath janitrath ma nas sathvidvina pari 
vriidhi takmam. #142 
In a read ‘duhat, in o tatra ta ihuh °, and read d sa nas saih- 
vidviin pari vriidhi takman. 
yady arciriri visa dhimah ikalyesu yadi vi te janitrath 
hudun nimisv aritasya devali sa nas satividvan pari 
vriidhi takmam, 42% 
T has hudur ° in c. 
In a read yady arcir yadi visi °, in c hudur nimisi haritasya °, 
and in d takman. 
S. has ° visi gocil in a, and sakalyesi in b. 
yaii doko yady adiéoko rudrasya prio yadi virano si | 
hudur nimisv aritasya devah sa nas samvidvin pari 
vridhitakmam, 28 2 
In a read atigoko, in b ‘si; read the second hemistich as 


in st. 2. 
In a S. has * yadi vibhidoko; for b S. has yadi vi rijiio vara- 


nasyisi putrah. 
namas ditiya takmane duriya krnvi vayam te 
f10b yo nyedynd ubhayebhyads cahatas trtlyekiiya namo stu 
takmane z 4 2 


In ¢ T has yo nyedyur ubhayedyas. 
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Read: namas sitdya takmane ririiya tkrnvi vayam te | 
yo ‘nyedyur ubhayedyus fcahatas trtiyakiya namo ‘atu 
takmane z 4 
In b we might read krnmo vayath te, but the ms. gives only 
a slight basis for this: and in ¢ perhaps ciigatas or ciyitas. 
Pida bin 8. is namo rirfiya socise krnomi; pida c, which 
also oceurs 8. 7. 116. 2a, has ° ubhayadyur abhy eti. 


trtlyekain vitrtiyath sadantasrita hiiyanam. | 
takmiinai viévasiradath grismaih nidaya virsika 2 522% 
T has viirsikaih in d. 
Read: trtiyakati vitrtfyam sadatidim uta hiyanam | 
takminath visvadiradarh griismath niiaya viirsikam 
.252 kandah 3 z 
In b &. has éiradam; and for c it has takminath Aftam rirath: 
pida c as here occurs 8. 9. 8. Ge, and 19. 84. 10c, A similar 
stanza is 8. 19. 34. 10. 


a3. 


§. 7. 89. 1-8, plus 16. 1. 12 and 13, plus a variant of TB. 
8. 7.12. 6. 


ipdé adyinv acirisam raséna sim agaymahi | 
piyasviin Agna igaman tilth mii siimh erja vircasam, 213 

In b read aganmahi, inc agna & gama, in dvareasi, And 
the accentuation should be apo and risena. 

This stanza also appears 8. 10. 5. 46; RV. 1. 23. 23; 10. 9. 
9; VS. 20. 28; TS. 1. 4. 45. 33°46. 2; MS. 1.3, 39: 46. 12; 
KS. 4. 13; 29. 3; 38.5; JB. 2. 67 (68); SB. 12. 9.2. 9; TB. 
9. 6. 6. 5; LS. 8, 12.13; ApMB. 2. 6. 6. 

For aS. has apo divy’ acdyisam: a as here is given by RV. ang 
AS. 8. 6. 27, with apo by VS., MS., ES., SB., L&., and ApMB. : 
a alone, in this form, is quoted by MS. 1. 7. 4. 47; MG. 1.1. 
17; 11. 95; 2.3. 26. apo anv acirigam is given by TS., TE., 
JB., and ApS. 7. 27. 16; 8. 8. 18; 18. 10; 13. 22. 6. 

In b RV. has agasmahi, KS. and LS. aganmahi, §. and JB. 
aprksmahi, others asrksmahi. 

Pidas cd occur still again S. 9.1.14. RV. has igahi in e. 


sith migne vireasi srja prajiyi ca bali krdhi | 
vidytir me asya devi fndré vidyiit saharsibhih # 2 2 
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T has bali in b. 

Aceent devi indro and sahdrsibhih. 

This stanza also occurs §. 9. 1. 15; 10. 5. 47; RV. 1. 23. 24; 
KS. 4. 13; ApMB. 2. 6. %and 8, In b. §. has sar prajayii- 
sam fiyusi: KS. and ApMI. have prajayi ca dhanena ca, The 
form we have here oveurs S. G. 5. 1d; WS. 17, 500; MS. 2. 10. 
4d: 135, 4; KS. 18. 3d; ApS. 6. 24. 8d. In ¢ ApMB. has 
vidyun me. 


idam dpas pra vahativabhya ca malar ea yat. | 
yas ca dudrohinrtam. yas ca syepe bhirnyai #3 # 


Both margin and T have °vadya in b; 'T has yae cain ¢ and d. 

Read avadyara in b, yac ca in c and d, “tash at end of ¢, and 
in d sepe ‘bhirunam, 

For this stanza sce RV. 1. 23. 22; 10.9.8; VS. 6.17; VSK. 
6. 5. 8: LS. 8. 2. 11; ApS. 7. 21. 6; MS. 1. 8. 4. 40. 

Piida a alone oceurs rather frequently in other Siitras. 

S., V8., LS, and ApS. have b in the form given here; yat 
kith ca duritarh mayi appears in RV. and VSK., occurring also 
in TA, 10. 24. le; 25. le; MahinU. 14, 3e and 4e: as yat kim 
cid * it oceurs in MS., in TAA. 10. 64d, and MahinU. 19. 1d. 

Piida cas here occurs nowhere else; S., VS., and LS. have 
yac cibhi du°, which should perhaps be restored in Piipp.; 
RV., VSK., and MS. have yad viham abhi dudroha; ApS. has 
yad vibhi dudrohinrtam. 

Pada d as here also §., VS., and LS.; VSK., MS., and ApS. 
have yad vi °; RV. has yad vi sepa utinrtam. 


givena m& ccaksusi padyatipad givayi tanvopa spréata - 
tvacaih me | 

divin agnin apsusado havima mayi ksatrath varco datta 
devi z4z 


Read caksusi in a, havimahe in ce, dhatta and devih im d. 

The first hemistich occurs above in 25, 4(=8. 1. $8. 4), which 
see for parallels. The second hemistich, with variants, appears 
TS. 5. 6.1.2; MS. 2. 13. 1: 152. 6; AB, 8. 6. 10. 

S. reads as here except for i dhatta ind. TS. and AB. have 
sarvan agniiir apsusado huve vo, MS. omits vo. For d MS., 
TS., and AB, have mayi varco balam ojo ni dhatta. , 
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yad fipo nakta mithunath cacira yad vi dudroha duritam 
puriinan | 
hiranyavarnasya tatat punantu si pra mi muiicantu var- 
unasya pisit. «5 x 
Read naktath in a, purinam in b; in ¢ hiranyavarnis tat 
punantu mii, or perhaps ° tata ut punantu ©, 
The following, from TB. 3. 7. 12. 6, is the only parallel: -yad 


ipo naktazh duritath carfima yad vi divi niitanai yat purinam | 


hiranyavarnis tata ut punita nal. 


od, 
These formulae appear in Kins. 78. 10. 


agnir janam idath mahiyiith jiyarn imisati | somo vasu- 
vina mahyat jiyis isamati 2 2 somo vasuvina 
fila mahyaih jiyisisimatiz 22 pisi jfiituvina mah- 
yaih jiyis isimati < 3 2 indras sahyim mtahyath 
jiyiim imisati 2 4 2 | 
T has the s and m signs a little varied. 

Read: agnir janavin mahyath jiyim imim adit « 1 2 somo 
vasuvin mahyain jaiyim imam adit 2 2 2 piisi 
jfiitivin mahyarh jayim imim adit « 32 indras 
sahyiin mahyath jiyiith imfim aditz42 kindah4z 

Kané. has pis jitivin, which may need emendation: it also 

has indrah sahiyin. For some similar formulae see SG. 1.9. 9, 

where we find agnir janiti, somo janimin, and pis’ jfiitimin, 

but no address to Indra. 


35, 
These formulae also appear in Kind. 78. 10. 


agnaye janavidhe svihi 1 somaya vasuvide svihi 2 
pisne jfiituvide svihi z 3 2 indriya sahyasveha 
z42kindah 5 zZsaptamo nuvikahz 2 

In 1 read janavide, in 3 jfidtivide, and in 4 sahyase evaihi. 
Read ‘nuvikah. 

Kaud. has jativide in 3, and sahiyase in 4. There are similar 
formulae in ApMB. 1. 4. 1-3, and MG, 1. 10. &. 


oe eee Ae 


aa TE @. Barret, (1805, 


a6. 
yas purastid 4 caranty a vi paseit sadimama | 
asmiin amrechaitir yanti yiiyam svidivanidya 222 
In a read yiis; for b read 4 vii pasedit sadfinvih. Ine read 
anrechantir; the rest remains a puzzle, 
TRB. 3, 7%. 4. Land ApS. 4. 4. 4 have a pida reading yah pur- 
astit pra sravanti; see also above, 29. la. 


yas pasefid fi caranti purastid vi» 3% 
yax pasefid & caranti purastiid vi 2 3 % 


Read yiis °. 


yi uttarid i caranty adharid vi sadainvai | 
asmiin aprechantir yanti yiyath svidiivanidya 2 4 z 
kiindah 1 
T has amrech® in c. 
In b' read sadinvih, inc anrechantir ° as in 1. The stanzas 
probably should be numbered 1, 2, 3. 


a7. 
ubhayir aham iiyitis parict Karam tvat. 
devebhir anyistv 4 bahvir anyfi atho divam, «1 z 
In b read paricir akarath “; the second hemistich seems hope- 
lessly corrupt. 


namas te rudriisyate namah | pratihitibhyah 
fllb namo visrjyaminibhyo namo nipatitibhyah 2 2 2 


The only change needed is to place the colon. : 
This stanza appears S. 6. 90. 3; in the last three pidas S, has 
°hitayai, °minayai, and “itayai: with pida a ef. also MS. 3. 1. 
25a; ef. namas te astv iyate in S. 11. 2. 15a; TB. 3. 7. 2. Ya; 

AS. 1. 12. 84c; ApS. 9. 2. 9a. 


hiranyiiir miulivarnih sat sahasrini sat sata | 

tiibhis pari srayimahe ti no raksatu sarvatah «3 2 

ayasmayin me yimatam yusmadbhyim mahat krtam 
namasii namasenyam | 

tenii pari srayimahe tanvo raksatu sarvatah : 

bahy idam anyad visthitath tasya kimam vi viddhata 
zag 
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anyasmayam vatea krnve dvirain krnve ayammayam. 

khilin ayasmayiin kryva te no rakeatu sarvatah 

bahy idam anyad visthitamh tasya kiimath vi vidvata | 
kiindah 2 2 : 


Some corrections will appear certain or highly probable: as 
raksantn in 3d and gd, tan no in 4d, varma for vatsa in 5a 
(margin suggests vatma), khiliin in Se; and some form of vyadh, 
perhaps vidhyata, at end of 4'and 5 (cf. above, 20. 2). 

This seems to be a charm to make strong a house or a fortifi- 
cation, 


38, 
5. 6. 21. plus 6. 137. 3. 


imi yih tisrah pryivis tisiith bahavo maruttamii | 
tiisiim asi tvaco hath sam u jacabha bhesajam, z 1 z 


Read: imi yis tisrah prthivis tisith +bahavo maruttamii | 
tiisiim adhi tvaco ‘hath sam u jagrabhath bhesajam =z 1 z 


For b 5, has tisiizh ha bhitmir uttami, which is probably the 
reading at the base of the Piipp. corruption. In pada d of &. 
bhesajam stands first. 


srestham asi virudhinith vasistham bhesajinim | 
yajiio bhaga eva yiimesu devesu varuno yathi z 2 z 
Read bhesajinim in b, and iva in c. 
S. has the genitives in the first hemistich reversed; and it has 
somo for yajiio. 


revatir nidhisthi disiisantis sisisata | 
etiisva kesavardhanir atho stu ke’adrihani | 


Read: revatir anidhrsti sisiisantis sisisata | 
etii stha kesavardhanir atho stha kedadriihanth 2 3 z 


In the first hemistich S, has anidhrsah sisisavah sisisatha: in 
the second uta stha kedadrihanir atho ha kedavardhanth. 


fifa drfiha milamasigrath yatsi maddham yamarisadhe 
kedavardhanam asy jitharvanam. kedadriihanam asy 
fitharvanam. 2 kindah3 2 
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Read: druha milam jigrath yacch’ madhyath yimayiusadhe | 
kegavardhanam asy fitharvanam kesadrihanam asy ath- 
arvanam # 4% kindah 3 
In b & has vi madhyaii °. There is no parallel for the second 
hemistich as given here; but ef. above, 8. 4. 


ao, 
‘These stanzis appear in TS. 2. 4. 5. 1. 


agne gobhin nfisahindo rathyisadasvi nah | 
indro dharti grhesn nal #1 2 

T has gobhir. 

For. the first hemistich TS. has agne gobhir na fi gahindo 
pustyS jusasva nah; it does not seem improbable that this, with 
madasva for jusasva, is the reading of the Paipp. 

Pada a is quoted in ApS. 17. 5. 1 and 19, 25. 15. 


saviti ya sahasriyah sa no grhesu ranyatu | 

apustam eva tviivasu #2 2% : 
Read yas in a; and for c 4 pisi etv & vasu. 
TS. has riranat in b. 


tvasti yo vreabho yavi sa no grhesta riranat. 
gahasrena fatena ca 23 2 


In a read yuvi, and in b grhesu. 
For c TS. has sahasrenfiyutena ca; and vrei at end of a. 
dhaté dadhitu no rayim idino jigatas pétih 
si nas pirnéna yacchatu 2 kindah 3 z 
Read ° yacchatu 2 42 kindah 42 ; 
This stanza is No.3 in TS. It occurs also in 6. 9.21%.1; TH. 
3. 3. 11. 2; KS. 13. 16; ApMB. 2. 11. 1. Pada o alone is 


quoted a number of times. All texts save §. and KS, have 
daditu in a, and all save S. have viivanat in ¢. 


ae 40, 
Kang. 133. 6. 


mamabha mitrivaruni mamobhe indrivrhaspati {| 
mama tvasti ca pisi ca mamiiva saviti vase z 1 z 


In a read mamobhi, in b mamobhendra’. 
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mama visnud ca somadé ca somaé ca mamiiva maruto 
bhuvaih | 
sarasviiis ca bhagaé ca visve devi vase mamama 2 az 
Delete second somag ca in a, read bhuvan in b, and mama in 
d. Kind. has bhavan in b. 


mamobhe dyiviprthivi antariksath svar mama | 
mamemiis sarvil osadhir Apis sarvi vase mama | 8x 


Read fipas in ad. 


mama give mamiisvi, mamiijié civayasé ca | 
mamiiva purusi bhavaii mamedath sarvam itmanvad 
f12b etat primad vade mamaz42zki§ sanuds 


Inc read bhavan, Kans. has ejat in e. 


41. 


Kang. 72. 14; TS. 4. 2.1. 2-4; VS. 12. 7-10; MS. 1.7. 1: 109. 
12; KS. 16. 8. 


agnibhyirm vartitv abhi ni vabhrtsva 
iyusi varcasi, sanyii medhayi prajayd dhanena z 


In b T has vartasva. 

For the firat hemistich read agne ‘bhyiivartinn abbi na a va- 
vrtsva. : 

This stanza appears algo in SB. 6. 7. 8. 6. 

The stanza in Kaud. reads as given here. In b TS. has abhi 
na 4 vartasva; KS. abhi no ni vartasva; MS. abhi mi vartasva; 
others abhi mi nivartasva. RV. 4. 31. 4a is abhina a vavrtsva. 
The variants of the second hemistich are unimportant, except 
that SB. has something entirely different. 


* 


agne jitavedaé catain te satv ivrta sahasramh ca upivrtah 
adha pustasyaiginah punar no rayim 4 krdhi | 


T has datath and santv. 

Read, with T, éatam and santv; also jivrtas, ta for ca, and 
pustasyesinah. 

Kaué, omits santv avrtas: all save Kiud, have agne afgirah °. 
For the second hemistich VS., MS. and KS. have adha posasya 
posena punar no nastam & krdhi punar no rayim a krdhi; TS. has 
tisith posasya®. Note further 6.6. 77. 8, jitavedo ni vartaya 
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éatai te santy jivrtah | sahasrai ta upivrtas tibhir nah punar a 
krdhi. This oceurs MS. 9. 4.1, with punar no rayim 4 krdhi 


for d. 


saha rayyi uf vartasvigne pinvasva dhiiray’ 
vi* vipsvya visvitas piri 
Read vidvapsuyi, and punctuate; in the ms. the next stanza 
joins on to this one without a break. This stanza is No. 4 in 
all texts sive Kins, 
T'S. has vidvapsniyii; others as here, 
This stanza and the next oceur further in SV. 2. 1188, 1182; 
VS. 12. 41, 40; TS. 1.5.3.3; MS. 1. 7. £: 112, 11-17; KS. 
8. 14; 9.1; LS. 8. 5, 11. 


punir tirji vavrtsva pinar agnivisiiyush 
pimar nis piihy athisah x 12kila 
Read: pimar drji vavrtsva pimar agna isiiyusi | 
ptinar nas piby dthasah 242 kalz 
All texts save Kind. have ni vartasva in a; in ec TS. has pihi 
visvatah. 


42. 
VS. 11. 77-80; TS. 4.1.10. 2ff.; MS. 2.7. 7: 83.15; KS. 16. 7. 
yis sénibhitvarir ivyidhinir gayi uta 
yas cend yids ca tiskaras tits te agnir vi dadhimy asi 
In a read séni abhitvarir, in b figani, in ¢ yis stend, and in d 
agne vi: for isi possibly fisini is good. 
For a see further MS. 3. 1. 9: 12. 15; KS. 19. 10 (bis). In 
e the other texts have plurals; and they have ° api dadhimy 
fisye for d. 
vi jambhiir malimniun agre daistribhyim tiskarin 
ubha . 
hinfibhyarh stenir maghava tis tvizh khida sikha- 
datim % 
T has uta in b. 
Read: vi jambbdir malimlin agne dinstribhy iz tiskarin uté | 
hinibhyizi stenfin maghavas tins tvdish khida sfikhi- 
ditin 22 
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For a MS. and KS. have daistribhyim °; VS. and TS. omit 
agne. For b VS. and TS. have jambhyiis °, KS. jambhyebhis °, 
and MS. jambhibhyim taskaram uta. In ¢ all other texts have 
bhagavas. M8. has sukhiditam in d. 


yé grimesu malimlava stenimiis tiskarfi vine 
yo kiksesv aghiyivis tits te ene pari didhisy ‘sini | 
In the firat hemistich read yé grimesu malimlavas steniisag °; 
in the second ° aghiyiivas tits te ‘gne piri dadhimy fsini. 
All other texts have janesu in a, and have for d tits te 
dadhiimi jambhayoh. 


yé asmibhyam aritiyibhyad ca no dvésad vijjinma 
f18a iisidas kriavyido ripiiis tin agne sith daha tvith 2 42 
kiinda* * 
T has arfitiyid and dvesad. 
In a read aritiyiid, in b dvesad dvijinma, and in c kravyido. 
SB. 6. 6. 3. 10 gives this stanza and also the first pidas of 
the other three. In b other versions have dvesate janah. For 
ed other versions have nindjid yo asmiin dipsiic ca sarvarh tam 
masmasi kuru; VS. and SB. have dhipsiie; MS. and KS. have 
sarvilis tin, MS. las mrsmrsi, and KS. masmasi. 


43. 
_iikrandaya dhanapate ud enam adatisuta | 
arviilieam punar i krdhi | yathiharh kimaye tathé z 
For adatisuta I have no suggestion: remove colon after c. 
Piida a occurs in §. 2. 36. Ga. 


parimantas pari dhiva akantas punar i krdhi | 
atho sindraé cignié ciisum i nayatiin iha z 
T has akartas in b. 
Probably we may read pari dhiva, but for parimantas and 
akantas I have no suggestion: in the second hemistich read 
‘sindrag, ciimum, and nayatid. 


ekiitka eka kiimiya asmii kimiya hiyase | 
tenu me visvadhiviryii sam i nayatid iha z kindah 3 


Inc read tena. In the first hemistich we might read hvayase: 
possibly ekiitka conceals some form of ekitman. The whole 
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hymn is so corrupt that any suggestion must be offered with 
reserve: it seems to be a charm to bring back a recreant lover. 


did. 
Against snake-poison. 
asitasya tayimitasya babhror uporakasya ca | 
sarvil vixasyu dhiimiim vradhnevigni samivare # 
Read tiimitasya ina, awl upodakasya in b; in ¢ dhamiani is 
probably a safe correction; ford I have thought of budhnevigne 
sami kare, but it seems futile. 


The first hemistich oceurs S. 5. 13. 6 (see also this ms., f 1054 
. 6), S$, has apodakasya. 


istkidanta durlabhi kit: me sakhiyam 4 tudi | 
namimi éacyiigatam sacinam visadisadiisanath 2 
Read durlabha in a,,tudah in b, and visadfisanam in d; for 
sacInam sakhinith might be possible. 


yat tilavyojati sain sisikse vigarh tvat 
tryastudi rudimasi babhruko nakulas tvat. z 


For a I would auggest yat tilu vy ajati; in b read tvam, in c 
trayastudi nudimasi: tvat in d may be a corruption. 


tryo vii asmat sakhiiyo babhruko nakulas tvat. | 
. te sarve asya viitayath iheyas arasath visah #42 kid z 
Read trayo in a, vitayan in ¢; in d iheyas must be changed at 
least to iheyam; read visam. 
er |e 
Fever-charm. 
siirasvatamh vreanam babhruvakso sitarfire tanvaé pasyati 
me | 
anvedukath sadasitath tva trtiyaka huve a saha- 
devam apsujam z 
The margin has rukazh for (anve-Jdukam. 


Read: sirasvatath vreanath babhruvaksas gitarfire tanvath pad- 
yanti me | 
anyedyuskam sadamdith tvi trtiyakam huve namasyath 
mahiidevam apsujam z 1 # 
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f13b = Yo apsujo aruno miinuse jane viveda babhru harsayisnur 
aksata | 
sitaririya tarusayisnage jusa dirsa si te érath namo stu 
devih # 
Read: yo apsujo arnuno minuse jane viveda babhrur harsayisnur 
‘ akgatah | 
sitaririiya tarusayisnave-juse sirsath mi te 4raman namo 
‘stu deviih #22 


. yo harsayaii jatnjabha svedano vasi vasa prahirah sIta- 
riiri gisema nn | 
so smabhyath mrtvena prehi dosito ya vayo vayarh dvis- 
_ mas tam abhi pra Janam 2 

Read jajibha ina; vada prahirah 1 cannot solve. Inc I have 
thought of srtvi, but it is not very probable: for d we might 
read yarn vayam dvigsmas tam abhi pra janam; or perhaps some 

form of gam is to be restored at the end of d. 


namas te vidmane kildaniya yato yatas surabhe sam 
babhivatha | 
sa no mi hinsin namo stu tubhyath éirsaktyiid iha para- 
yini z kindah 42 anu 9 : 
In a read kidiiniya, and in b surabhes sath babhivitha: ‘stu 
in ¢, and iha pilaya nah in d. The number of the kinda 
should be 6. 
46, 
Prayer for a liberal giver. 


asya tvam dadatas soma rijat vardeva ta tvatm pari 
pahi visvatah | 
yo vrahmano ridho piddho dadit tasya somah pratad 
dirgham fiyuh z 
In b T has vandeva, in ed viddho daditu sya. 
In ab read rijan varmeva tam; inc viddho ‘dadit: for pratad 
in d pra tara would suit well, or possibly pra dadit. 


asya somah pratad dirgham fyur ahiniva siryo vasa- 
rini| . ; 

sisyit eudriin nidayid vidhmano visam bahia éalyas 
carati rogo smat. 2 
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T gives susriir in ¢. 
For pratad see st. 1; in ¢ so ‘smit susron may be possible; 
read vedsmano for vidimano, and ‘smiit. 


dinaih tranivis pari pita viddhath dinam ksudho dina 
sbileva martyih 
aviskande bhavati yo daditt i pyiyate papur daksinay’ 2 


In b read dinath suidevii mrtyfih; ine aviskandho and ‘dadit: 
jApwir might be better in cd. 


fld4a A pyfiyatiah papur daksipayfi varmeva syiitath pari piitu 
visvatah % 
bahir visath tan me tasya sroyatinn salyod dhiirayasmit. 


In ¢ it might be better to read tam etasya; in d read salyi ud 
dhirayismit: for srosatim I have nothing, 
RV. 1. 31. 15b equals b, except pisi for pitu. 


vralima sarvyiim upa bidhatim ito dabhyit kilin nivam 
ividisumbi % 
tasmii dadad dirgham dyus krpriskr satari janas sarado 
jivatid iha | 
In a read faravyiim apa; for ividisumbl in b I have no sugges- 
tion [perhaps ivimbhasi ?—Ep.], nor for krpriskr in ¢. 


yadi dati pra daditi yadi vrahmi prati grhniti ridho 
ayil | 
fi dadiir vindyiid upahatyi ritis sarve yajiia upa tisth- 
antu siikam 262 kil sz 
Read yadi daditi in a, and ‘sya in b; pada ¢ seems hopelessly 
corrupt; in d read yajiii and sikam. 


a7. 
A charm against sorceries. 
vyighrarfipas surabhis sithesya retasi krta | 
madhye prthivyim nisthita sam agacchad yitudinyai | 


T has siihasya in b. 
Read sithasya and krtah in b; prthivyih and nisthitas in o; 
yatudhinyai in d. 
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abhipretam jipa vyaktdpade | grbhiyam dpade-| 
atriiva sarvi, jambhayd yas kad ca yitudhinyah z 
For the first hemistich I suggest as a possibility the reading 
abhipretam ‘ipa vyaktam agrbhiiyam ipade; in ¢ read jambhaya, 
and in d yiis kis: the margin has dhinah but the feminine is 
retained because of st. 1d and st. 3d, 


pratibodhas caturakeas sraktiyo srameva velubhrt. 
praticis kriyikrtyd amis krtyikrtai jahi | 
The first hemistich appears again on f22a, hymn No. 76, thus: 
pratibodhas caturakso * * * grameva vidubhrta (T. has “trta); 
we may read then in b sraktyo and vidubhrt, leaving érameva 
doubtful. For the second hemistich read praticis krtyi adkrtya- 
' mils krtyikrto jahi: this is $8. 10, 1. éed except amin for amis; 
also $. 10. 1. 31d. ce 


krtyikrtath vilugninath milino éapathedéam z 
indras tu sarviiis tin hantu sattvaghnena bhavim iva z 
4zki22 


Read valaginamh milinamh ; and, if dapatheégarh cannot stand, 


read dapatheyyam; these changes will give the hemistich as in 
S. 5. 81.12; of. $10.1. 31, For pida d I have nothing. 


48. 
8. 7. 56. 5-7, with a new stanza for No. 3. 
fl4b rasasya kirkotasya nicivasyopasarpata | 
viso hi sarvam ddisy ayothenam ijijabham 
Read: arasasya kirkotasya nicinasyopasarpatah | 
visam hi sarvam idisy atho enam ajijabham z 1 z 
Ina 8. has sarkotasya; in ¢ it has visath hy asyadisy. 


na te bihavo raso sti ni dirse nota madhyatah | 
kim idath pisayistiyi pratse bibhrsy arbhakaza | 
The margin gives ra te, and pipa for pisa’, 
T has nota in b, and bhitrsy in d. 
In a read bihvo and ‘sti, in b na: for the second hemistich 
read kim idazh pipayimuya pucche bibharsy arbhakam. 
§. has bahvor balam asti in a, and atha kizh pi’ in c. 
FOL. XEVI. 1i 
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yat te yaskaidhin upa tasthiin vijimntl yas ca te pariiu 
jas mityum ividrtath malam te prati dadhmasi z 
In a read yat te skandhin, in b vijimni and perhaps parusi 
or parvani: I can do nothing with c, and can only suggest 
pilam as a possibility in d. 


idath bhittva pipilikii vi vrsyanti marya | 
sLrvyc tar plaviitha siitkotam {rsa Vissi ne obe Be 


Read: adanti tvi pipilikii vi vrécanti mayfryah | 

sarve bhala bravitha sirkotam arasaihn visams 42 ki 8 2 

This is the reading of S., and at first sight it may seem 
extreme thus to restore, but well known confusions of sibilants, 
of rand 1, and in this ms. of bh and t, will account for every 
change. 
45, 
St. 1 and 2=S. 7. 50. 8 and 9. 
krtath me daksine haste savye me jayihita | 
fojita bhiiyiisam asvajit krtaicayo hiranyajit. « 


In b read jaya ihitah, and in ¢ gojid. 
S. has jayo me savya ° in b, and dhanainjayo ° in d. 


akeas phalavatith divath datta giith ksirinim iva | : 
gam mii krtasya dhiraya dhanus snatneva niihati # 


T has aksiis, dhirayi, and suiinneva. 

Read aksiis in a, divath in b, dhiraya in c, and snilvneva nah- 
yata in d. 

In the margin there isa gloss ksiravatimn gim dattvi. Ina 
S. has dyuvam; divam as accusative does not seem impossible, 
although it is not quotable. 


ubhiiu hastiiu pratidinniia vrahmandrombhimasi | 
kalir enam yathi hanad isya vado bhariimahi | 
In a read pratidivno, in b “rambh”, and in d vedo bharimahii. 
i, bhadram tviparam uta tretim par’ kalim 
krtam me hastihitomi sfiumanasiu sahi z 4 % 


In a read dviipariim; both sense and meter seem to demand 
some such word as dehi or bhara, which might be inserted 
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before uta, In ¢ we probably ought to read hasta; and for 
ihitom! I have thought of ihitam ami. 


50, 
Charm for the recovery of something lost. 


flja  yadetha paretha yat te tan ma niyate | 
tatas tv punar athificah bliitasyijjigamut pati | 
In b read me, in ¢ arviificarh, and in d °ijigamat patih: for a 
Ican do nothing. [Could not the reading be yadeyatha pareya- 
tha ?—Eb. ] 


i tvii nayi bhitapatir i devo vrhaspatih 
idityis sarve tvi nesath vidve devis suvarcasah 


Read nayfid in a, and nesan in e. 


anupatis sarasvati bhago rijisy i naya | 
Sil minasya patnir ivisya namas karat. z 
In a read annapatis, which is given by T; in b read nayah; 
in d asyfi might be better. 
Pida ¢ occurs with accusative, in 8. 9.3. 21d. 


yas tvil niniiya nesas sau tvehii nayit punah 
mano hi vrahmino vidur visvakarmi manisinah 4 2 ka 
ofa loz 


In a nesat would be a far better reading. 


: 61. 
gitor havir janayanta stha indrigrarm jyestha pary agi- 
meha devah 
sugiito gito ta si pathi api missabhyam indram dadati 
pracetih 
In the firat hemistich we may read janayantas, jyestham, and 
agameha; for the second sugiito gitu uta sa panthi api so ‘sma- 
bhyam indram daditi pracetih: there may be a corruption in 
indrigram., 


agnir nah puraeti tvajasi vrhaspatih satyi astu nas sakhi 
indro havir vrtrahanam purandarim bhagenibhya bha- 
gavantas tviim 
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Ina read tv ojasi, in b satyo, and ine puramdarah. The 
following isa possible reading: indra huve vrtrahanath purat- 
darath bhagenibhy agiima bhagavantas tviim., 


tvmii soma divyo nreaksis sugam assablhyaih patho nu 
gaccha | 
abhi no gotrmih vidusiva nesu acchii no vicam usntl 
jighisi | 
In the first hemistich read sngii asmabhyai patho ‘iu, in 
"the second nexo ‘echa, and also usathin jigisi. 
This stanza occurs in Kins. 4. 2, with anu khyah in b and 
vidlusa iva in ¢. 


f15b  imfm agne séripih mimrso na imim Adhvinam yim 
igiima dirizh | 
Apfs pitd prisatis.somyfina bhramédasp réikrn martyi- 
nim. z42kiz 
Read: imém agne éarinita mimrso ma imim ddhvinath yam 
igima diraim | 
apf pitd primatis somyinith bhfmir asy rsikfn mirtyi- 
nimzdzkilz 
This stanza appears RV. 1. 31. 16; LS. 3. 2. 7; and the first 
hemistich in §. 8.15. 4, with pida b yam adhvinam agiima 
daram: AG. 1. 23. 25 has pada a, and N. 6, 20 has pidad, It 
seems worth noting that‘in d the manuscript reading of LS. is 
bhrimir asprstkrn. 


52. 
ye purastid @ syandete givin svarisabhe yava krnomy 
arvanl ahasyaévavirid aniyasi 2 ye dhariid i syan- 
dete ye paseiid i syandete uttarid i syandete givin 
svarsabhe yavakrnomy arvini ahasyassvilvirihin- 
iyasl z ki 2 
63. 
TS. 5. 7. 4. 3f. plus 8. 6. 64. 2. 
agne yasasvin yagasath vardhayemam indrivatim upacir- 
mihivi | 
ayath mirdhi paramesthi suvareiis samininim uttama- 
dloko astu 2 
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In b read upacitim ihi vaha. 
For a TS. has agne yadasvin yagasemam arpaya: and in b 
apacitim, 


dhita vidhité paramotha sariidrk prajipatis paramesthi 
viriit. 

stomas chandisisi navido ham Abus te asmii ristram upa 
san namantu | 


In a read paramota, in ¢ stomié and nivido mim. 

Pida a, as here, alao RY. 10. 82. 2b; VS. 17. 26b; TS. 4. 6. 
2. 1b; N. 10. 26b. KS. 18. 1b has paramo na, MS. 2. 10. 3b: 
134. 3 has dharta’ vidharta. Pada b, as here, also S. 4. 11. 7b; 
8. 5. 100; TS, has virija. Ine TS. has ma ‘hus, and for d it 
has etanmai ristram abhi sath vamima (ef. next stanza). 


bhadram.iechantu rsayah sarvidas tapo diksim upa ni 
sedur agre | 

tato riistrath balam ojas ca jitam tad asmii devia upa 
fan namantu z 


In a read svarvidas. 

This stanza appears also in 8.19. 41. 1 and TA. 3. 11. 9; 8. 
reads as here except for icchanta ina. In the first hemistich 
TS. and TA. read thus: bhadrath pagyanta upa sedunagre tapo 
diksiim rsayah suvarvidah; and they have in ¢ ksatram for rist- 
ram, and in d abhi for upa. 


upi vartadhvam upa netu sarve ayath ca tyattim adhi- 
patir vo stu | 
fl6a § saminath mantram abhi mantrayidvim imarh padcid wpa 
jivitha sarve z | 
In a read upa na ita, in b ‘stu, and in c mantrayadhvam. 
TS. reads: abhy 4 vartadhvam upa meta sikam ayath sista- 
dhipatir vo astu | asya vijiiinam anu sath rabhadhvam imam 
pascid anu jivitha sarve. 


anyais ca & 
. samann mantras gsameti samine saminam manah ie 
cittam igith | 
samfinu mantram abhi mantra iva saminena havisi 
juhomi z ki zz 3 z 


oe. 


oe 
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For aread samino mantras samitis, samiint; in b read esiim, 
in ¢ samiinai and mantraye vas, and in d samiinena vo. 

This stanza oceurs also RV. 10. 191. 3; MS. 3. 3. 6: 20. 12; 
TL. 2.4.4.8. In the first hemistich RV. and TH. read as 
here; 8. and MS: have vratam for manas. In the second hemi- 
stich RY. reads as here; MS, has samiinam kratuim abhi inan- 
trayadlvam °; 8. las for ¢ what ix d here, and for d has sami- 
natn eeto abhi sai vidadhvam; the second hemistich in TR, is 
saninmi keto abhi sain rabhadhvaith safijiinena vo havisi 
yajimah, 


Bat. 
8. 19, 37, with a new stanza prefixed. 
ivim agne pramatis tviurh pitiisi nah tvith sikha yajyé 
si jiitavedah 
tviih vitvavid giltravit kavir vidvasi ubhéyiis santy 
asme 
In b read sakhai yiijyo ‘si, inc visvavid and kavir, in d asmé 
and possibly vidvapi: gituvit would be better than gitravit. 
Pida a occurs in RV. 1. 31. 10a. 


idamn vareo pninii dhattam figat bhargo yadas sa ojo 
vayo balaim 
tryastringad yiini viryiini tiny agnih # pra daditu me 

In a read ‘¢nini and igan, in b saha ojo vayo balam; trayas° 
in e: remove the period to the end of d. 

This stanza occurs also MS, 2. 3. 4: 31.9; KS. 40. 3; TH. 
2. 6.7. 1; and one similar in AS. 6. 12.2. All the versions 
have dattam ina; MS. and TB. have igiit, as also AS. which 
begins idath ridho; KS. has i mi vareo ‘gnini dattam etu. §. 
has b as here; TB. and AS. have bhargas and yaéas inter- 
changed, and add ca at end; MS. has for b mahi ridhah saha 
ojo balath yat, which KS, varies ojo mahad balam. §. has the 


rest as here except for ca after yiniin c; KS. omits yini in c. 


MS., TB., and AS. have an equivalent of the second hemistich 
of the next stanza, 


‘ varco dehi me tanvirh sahojo vayo balazh | 
indriyiiya tvii karmane viryiya prati grhnimi gatadsira- 
diya | 


a 
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- For b read saha ojo vayo balam, 

The first hemistich appears also in KS. 40.3. 5. has ina 
varea i dhehi tanvath, and the rest as here, KS, has varea i 
dhiyi me tandh saha ojo mahad balam, 


firje tvii baliiya diiujase sahase tvi 
abhibliiya tvi riistrabhrtyiiya pary usimi satasiradiya | 


For diujase read tviiujase; in c read abhibhiiyfiya, and in d 
fihiimni. 


rtubhis tvirtaviir iyuse varcase tvai | 
BLnVvAtsarasya tejasi tena mohana krnmasi z ki 2 z 
In d read sathhanu, The kinda number is 4, 
The stanza also occurs S. 5, 28. 13 and HG. 1. 11. 2; HG. 
omits tvi in b, has dhiyasi for tejasii inc, and for d has tena 
sann anu grhniisi. 


66. 
A love-charm. 
idam fifijanam dnaje sfulilum ikanikradamn | 
fl6b abhi si cakranda bhagarsabho visitdm iva z 
In ¢ read mii and bhaga, in d rsabho; cakrandad would seem 


better too, Though there is much against it, for siululum I 
would suggest ‘tholulim; ef. $8. 3. 19. 6 for ululim. 


asvas kanikradad yathi pratyaii ma bhagigamat. | 
tam iiha prenyi putram ivopasthidhikam z 
In b read mi bhaga igamat,in c probably prenfi and ind 
“stha adhikam. 
Pida a appeara in §. 2. 30. Be. 


akso me madhusafikase jihva me madusidini | 
nagor adhi pramandanai datau me siragham madhu | 
In a read aksyau and “kiise. 
S. 7. 36, laisaksyiiu niu madhusatkide. Cf. also the follow- 
ing, HG. 1.24.6: madhu he madhy idath madhu jihvaé me madhu- 
vidinI | mukhe me siragharh madho datsu sathvananam krtam. 


madhuman maminyosanam jaghanamh madhuman mama | 
aim atikrtvat viivanad éikhi madhumatim iva « 4 2 
kijgallsz 


~— RASS 
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Margin hag sami correcting a, and dhuman ma | correcting b. 

In maminyosanam the first part is probably mama, but the 
rest is puzzling. In ¢ read mim atikrtath, and in d éikhiin. 

With the second hemistich ef. 8. 1. 34. 4ed, where o reads 
miim it kila tvati vanih; it is very possible that Piipp. has not 
a variant in atikrtvam, but merely a corruption of the S. read- 
ing: in §. the meter would be improved by viivanah. 


66, 
A. rearrangement of S. 8. 19. 6-8. 


prayata jayatd narah ugrii vas santn bihavih - 
indro vas farma yacchaty anidhrsyi yathisata x 


Inawe should probably read preti, thongh prayiti seems 
possible; read nara, bihavah, and in d yathisatha. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10.:103. 138; SV. 2. 1212; V8. 
17. 46; TS. 4.6.4.4. In piida a all have preti save TS, which 
has upa pret’; in b TS, has sthirii where others have ugri. In 
e all have yacchatu: b and o as here interchange in RV., 8V., 
V8. 


id dharsamtith: mighavadhyitudiny tt sitvanith siima- 
kindfisi | 

fid dharsantith vijinith vajinibhy 4d viirinaim jéyatim 
etu ghdsih 


Margin corrects to maghayan yatu in a, 


Read: td dhargantith maghavann dyudhiny tt sitvanitmh mé- 
makinith ménizsi | 
td dharsantéth vijinith vajininy fd virinam jiyatim 
etu ghésah z 2 
This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 103. 10; SV. 2. 1208; VS. 
17. 42; TS. 4.6.4.4. Inaall these have aharseya, and I am 
tempted to restore this in Paipp. 8. 5. 20. 8b is ud dharsaya 
satvanim iyudhini. In b TS. has mahdnsi, others as here, 
For c others have ud vrtrahan °, but §.'3. 19, 6a is ud dharsan- 
tah maghavan vajinini; for d 6. 8.19. 6 reads as here, others 
ud rathindth jayatimh yantu ghosah, save that TS. has ° etu 
ghosah, 
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prthag ghosi wlalayas ketumantu ud iratish 
devi indrajyesthii maruto yantu senaya | 


In a read ululayas, in b ketumanta. 
These are the last four pidas of 8. 3. 19. 6.. 


avaststi piri pata Siravye vrihmadathsite | 
jiyimitrin pri padyasva mimifisith kath cfnoc chisah z 
# ekidasinuvike prathamas sfiktah 2 2 


Real: dvasreta piri pata diravye vrihmasaihdite | 
jiyimitrin pri padyasva mimisith kiwh candée chisah z 
4 ekidasinuvike prathamas siktah « 

This stanza occurs also RV. 6. 75. 16; SV. 2. 1213; VS. 1%. 
45; TS. 4. 6. 4.4; TB. 3. 7. 6.23; ApS. 3. 14, 8; pida a also 
Vilit. 84.17; AG. 3.12. L8. Of these TB. and ApS. have 
avasrstah, others as here. In b TS, has “saméitd, TB. and ApS, 
aro brahmasamsitah, others as here. Pida cas here occurs: 8, 
3.19, 8c and 1L. 10. 18d; RV.,SV., VS. gacchimitrin °, TS., 
TB., Apé. gacchimitrin pra vida. For d RV., 8V., VS. read 
as here; 8. 9.19. Se mimisiith moci kaé cana; so S. 8. 8. 19d; 
11. 9. 20d; 10. 19d; ef. 11. 9. 18e: TS., TB., ApS. have 
milisiimn kar canoe chisah. 


57. 
S311. 
digi dipir asi hetyi hatir asi menyfi menir asi! - 
Read disir and hetir. 
S, has disyi, which seems better. 
flva graktiyo si pratisaro si punagearo si pratyabhicarano si 


Read sraktyo, which is indicated by the marginal srakti. 
And read ‘si each time. 
. §. does not have punasearo ‘si. 
prathamam abhi cara yo smin dvesti yath ca vayan 
dvismah 
Read pratimam or, with §., prati tam; also ‘smin and vayath. 
§. has yarh vayam. 
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sfiryad asi varcodhiis taniipinipyas krtyidisana 4 
For sfiryad asi I see nothing exeept the reading of &., siirir 
asi; for the rest read varcodhas tanipina apyas krtyidisanah. 
Shas sfirir asi varcodha asi tanipino ‘si. 


dukro si blrfijo si jyotir asi svar asi 
ipuniha dreyiisim ati swnuh krimi « # dvitiyas 
siiktal 2 % 


Read ‘si ina, and in the next, Apnuhi 4reyifisam ati sama 
krima, §. has jyotir and svar interchanged. The formulac of 
the last two sets occur frequently, lut the variants are not im- 
portant. 


58. 
Against viskandha(?). 


yiskandhasya kagthasya kardamasya ulfiky | 
apasphinasya krtyii yiis tesiiin tvam radhigile jahiz 2 


The ms. corrects to viskumbh*. Perhaps kirdhvasya in a. 

In view of st. da it seems possible that the first pada is vis- 
kandhasya kasthasya; I can do nothing for wlikyi and radha- 
gile; perhaps apasphiina is the opposite of suhnsphiina, which 
means ‘“getting fat.” There seems to be some reference to 
demons, in which connection viskandha is suitable. 


pramaranisyusahavyiith kardamarh nilasikyam 
aghisiram iva dirunam iyus krnomy antaram z 
I have no suggestion that is plausible. 
vividdhasyi vikarnasya rtasya ca | 
triparni viévabhesaji idath krnotu bhegajaz | 
Possible readings are visirnasya and krtasya. Sandhi calls 
for “bhesajy. 
kisthasya viskandhasya apasthapanabhesajath | 
idazh krnomi bhesajath yathiyam agado mati z 3 z 


In dread ‘sati. The stanza is No. 4and the hymn No. a. 
The lexicons do not have apasthipana but it seems fairly suita- 
ble here with the sense ‘‘ driving away.” 
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69. 
A charm, possibly against the apacit. 


yasmid afigit,sam dndriiva yad Jabhiva galattakha | 
giivo vatsam iva jiininiis tad upaiti yathiyatham 2 

Ina read susriiva, in ¢ janiinis; in b galuntiki, or "kam, 18 
not impossible; especially in view of st. 2d. 


ni srgasya pataiigasya tanmasya mathagisyah 
flv  venos piutur monnisti srnmisya gliur mih pacid atta- 
wat, % 


Tere it can only be said that perhaps at the end of b there is 
a form of madhyaga: the word gliur is clear and it seems that 
there is a reference to the apacit. 


ahath veda yathisita gilvika nima vasi | 
amuth tath tvam ito gaccha yam ahath dvesmi pilurusam 2 
Ina yad Asitha would best suit the context; gilviki is not in 
the lexicons, the nearest to it being tilvika, a plant name: in d 
read pilrusam. 


tasyiipi madhyisida nilagrivisu sedata | 
viitasyinu plavinam aga kasyiinu saaividam. 2 
It seems not impossible to read here madhya 4 sidan, and 


sidata; or in b even seditha. In ¢ plavanam would be better. 
This stanza seems to tell whither the apacit(?) shall go. 


pito yathtv agruvo nir ato yo tv agruvih 
adharici rtas pari prahah glivam adhusisam 
nir ahaih glivam adhumisazh adhariici rtas para 2 ki 4 2 


The firat hemistich probably should read apito yantv agruvo 
nir ito yantv agruvah; the rest seems to have expressed the 
usual idea of driving away the pest. 
60. 
Seemingly a charm against a co-wife. 
abhi tviim aham ojase indro dasyiin ivibhuvam 
sapatni nagyatdd ito dirazh gacchibhy osasit | 
Read ojasendro in the first hemistich, sapatnim in ¢, and in d 
gacchity okasah. 
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siisahi idath patyos sisahisn suriiv ubhii | 
atho gapatyo sfisahir yathai nasyity okasah 
‘To attempt to restore this seems unwise, but it is possible that 
the original meaning was something like ‘may I have power 
over my husband, and may my rival have none, so that she may 
be driven from the house.” 


abhibhir aham fisamanh vidvakarmi mahim adit. | 
aha mitrini kalpayanvesu grhesn ryustharah 2 
‘The general sense of this is fairly clear, but to fix the text is 
another matter: something like this might be possible, abhibhir 
aham jisa sath viévakarmi maho me ‘dit, though it is far from 
satisfactory. In ¢ kalpayaia may be read, and in d perhaps 
tvesn; for the end of d I have no suggestion. 


ut tistha mama vii idath na tavehipi kish cana | 
mith ciiva pasyany iiyabhy amuti ca divi siiryara 2 ka 
Saanu lis 
The only thing that is clear in the firet hemistich is 4 contrast 
between the speaker and her rival. In ¢ patyann fiyaty may be 
read, referring to the man. 


61. 
A rearrangement of f. 8. 11. 5-8. 
yas tvii mrtyur abhy adhatta jiyaméno supidathi | 
fl8a tan te satyasya hastibhyim idath muficatu vrhaspatih z 


T has tarh te in c. 
For b read jiyaminath supisayi; read tam in c. 
For d 8, has ud amuiicad brhaspatih: these pidas are c-f in s. 


abhi tvi jarimihita gim uksanam ivarja 
ninye yatitu mrtyavo yin dhur itari yo gatatmh z 
In b read iva rajjvi, in ¢ vy anye yantu, and in d itaria gatam. 
pra vidatazh priniipinim anadviham iva vrajam. 
gariram asydiigiini jariske nayatamh yuvam 
It seems best to read with S. priinipiniv anadvihiv; for jar- 
iske jarimne suggesta itself. 
The §. version of our pida dis jarase vahatazh punah. The 
first hemistich also occurs §. 7. 53. Sab. 
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yuva stat prinipiniu me sohiim istath mrtyave | 
ayath jarisk* *adAd avista tha vardhatith | 
In a read yuvath; I can offer nothing for pida b.° For cread 
ayam jarimnas sevadhir; this second hemistich oceurs only in 
S. 7. 63. 5, and its reading is that offered here. 


jarase tvii pari dadhmo jarase nir uhiimasi | 
jiri tvi bhadraydinasad vinya yantu mrtyavo yin abur 
itari yo satam zhzkilO ax uz 
T has bhadrayiin nesad vinye in ed. 
In b read fihimasi; for c perhaps we may read jari tvi 
bhadri yi nesad; the rest as inet. 2. The kinda is No. 1. 
S. st. 7 has jariiyii tvi pari dadiimi jariydi ni dhuvimi tvii | 
jara tvii bhadra nesta °. 


62. 
S. 8. 11. 1-4; 20. 96. 6-9; RV. 10. 161. 1-4. 
muficimi tvii havisi jivaniiya kam ajilitayaksmid uta 
rvijayaksmii | 
gihyi grhito yady esa yatas tata indrigni pra mumuk- 
tam ayanam 2 

In b read riijayaksmit, in ¢ grihya, in d enam. 

S. has grahir jagraha yady etad enath tasyA °, in 3. 11.1, but 
in 20. 96. 6 it has viitad for yady etad; the latter is also the 
reading of the RV. Pida a occurs also SS. 13.16. 4; AG. 
3. 6. 4. 


yaduksarayuvamdi vi pareto yadi mrtyor antikam nita 
eva | 
tam i hariimi nirrte upasthid ampiiréam enam éatadira- 
diya x 
In a the only hope seems to be to read, with S. and RV., 
yadi keitiyur yadi vi pareto; in ¢ nirrter, in d read aspirsam. 


sahasriksena éatath viryena datiyusibirgam ayanam 
f18b indro yathenath jarase nayita viévasya duritasya param 2 
T has yathiinam in c. : 
Ina it would probably be better to read with §. gataviryena; 
in b read datiyusi havieihirsam enam. Read yathdinazh and 
nayiti in c, and piram in d. 
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RY. and. 20. 96. 8 have datadiradena in a; in the second 
hemistich 8. 3. 11. 3 has ati at the beginning of 4; S. 20, 96. 8 
has éataii yathiinat 4arado nayitindro °; so RV. except yathe- 
mati. Pda d here would be improved by ati at the beginning. 

data jiva saracdo vardhaminuas satan hemantins chatam 
u vasintiin. | 

datam indrigni saviti vrhaspatis satiyuxi havisihirsas 
ayanath # kinda 20 | | 


In d read Shirsam enam. ‘The kinda is No, 2. 

Ine S$, 3, 11. 4 has datas ta indro aguih °; but S. 20. 96. 9 
and RY. have cas here, while for d they have Satiyusi havise- 
main punar duh; so also N, 14, 36. 

Piida a also occurs S. 7. 53. 2c; SB. 5.1; AdB. 1. 


63. 
Cf. S. 10. 5. 42-45. 
yat te annarh bhuvas pata iksita prthivim anu | 
tasya nas tvath bhuvas pate sam pra yaccha prajipate 
cyitte z 
In T the stanza ends rightly with prajipate, omitting cyitte. 
In b we may read jiksitam, which is perhaps better than 
i ksiyati of 5. 


vyit te paramesthino vrahmeniipipadiima tath | 
samivatsarasya davstribhyim hetis tva samudid ibhih 
hetis tvam mamudid ibhih « 


For d read hetis tath sam adhid abhi. 
In S. these pidas are 42cd and 43ab: 8. has viiévinarasya in e. 


yaih tvath rbhustvy fhititis sam id devi sahiyasi | 

rijiio varuno si bandho si so mapimanusyiyanam amu- 
syah @ 

putram aharhne itriye badhinih | 


It seems probable that in the first pida we have only a cor- 
ruption of the §. reading, iyath tat psitv ahutih; the only 
doubt is as to rbhustv, The rest seems to be nothing more 
than a corruption of what appears in $,, thus: rijiio varunasya 
bandho’ ‘si | so ‘mum fimusyfiiyanam amusyih putram anne priine 
badhina: ritriye is puzzling, but all the rest seems clear enough. 
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mrno si deva savitur giyatrenacchandasi | mrniimusya 
pasin dvipadis catuspadah yo smiin dvesti yath 
ca vayan ilvismas te jahitath mrda tasmii si mayi 
mrda tasmii durihihs «zki3. 

KS. 37. 13, 14 has mryo ‘si mrnimusya dvipadad catuspadah, 
and mrdo ‘si mrdase dvipade catuspade. Read mrno ‘si deva 
aavitar gilyatrena chandasi; dvipadas, ‘smin, vayamh: after 
dvismas I can suggest nothing plausible. 


64. 
f19a ni te padasa pade mama ni citte me ta nis krtuh 

adiisas kevalo mama ahifisi dhirani tava z 
paradena gi mardayanti padend éambari ratham | 
padena maryii mattarh na eso no ha tvat. 
miipa mrpo mi mii pari mrpo miinyatrismi manaskrta | 
yam tvi hi rivabho giir nikulena parimasi | 
na tvi krnve sara nrhane na kuririty dupagena 
tvii damasmi lomni na tvi puékayot srje 2 4 

The margin gives sr opposite st, 3a. 

There seems to be no hope of making any sense out of these 


stanzas; about the only thing to be said is that st. 4 seems to 
suggest the sphere of 5. 6. 138, which appears below as No. 68. 


66. 
Stanzas 3 and 4== Kind. 33. 9 and 8. 
ghrtihitis prthivim i nayeno asmin pra dirdhvocati 
kilbisini | 
anittaris sumanasas suvira jyog jivantas tava sakhye 
syuma, | 
T has “hutis in a, and dirv° in b: I am not sure of rdhv. 
In a read “hutas and nayiino; inc anantaris and suvira, For 
pada b I will venture no suggestion. 


aantarema yitudinintarena kimidi 
nagyisami triyii vayam sarasvatyi carimasi 2 


For the first hemistich we may read antareme yitudhiind anta- 
reme kimidinah. In ¢ read naéyimasi and probably trayan. 
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mii te ri khanita asmii ca tvi khanfimasi 
dvipadas catuspid asmikath mi rigad devy oxadhe 4 2 

The ms. writes pis sa over the first two words of ¢. 

Read risan in a, and dvipiie in e. 

This stanza occurs also RV. 10. 97. 20; VS. 12. 98; TS. 4. 2. 
6.5. All save Kind. have fora mii vo risat khaniti; Nis, as 
here; for b Kang, has yasmai °, others yasmfi efilhu khanimi 
vah, while VS. 12. 100b has yasmai ea tvi khanimy aham, In 
e RY. and TS. have dvipac catuspad; so also VAK. 15. 6. 22c: 
pida d appeara only in Kia. 

anyii vo anyiim avaty “ * nyfsyiiv fipivata | 
sadhricis suvriitd -bhiitva dsyiviti *irylin «ki 5 2413 2 

T gives full reading, and has viryé in d. 

For b read anyinySsyai ttpivata; and in ed read bhitvisyi 
avata viryilm. 


Piidas ab, as here, occur also RV. 10. 97. 14; VS. 12. 88; . 


TS. 4.2. 6. 3; MS. 2.7.13: 94. 9; KS. 16.13: pidaa TB, 2, 
8. 4. 8. 
66. 
Charm with an advattha-amulet. 
dhruvas tistha bhuvanasya gopa masa vyakti vanaspate | 
atriiiva tvam iha vayath suvirii vidvi mrdho pi mahatir 
vyasya 
In a read gopi; pida b is shorter than the others by two syl- 
lables, which seem to have stood before masa. Inc one would 
expect tatriiva; ind read ‘pi. I can suggest nothing more. 
f19b yo viinaspatydnim adhipatir babhiiva yasminn imi visva 
bhuvanidy irpita 2 . 
tas anajmi madhuni daivyena yasmi manimh nir mame 
vidvaripata | 
In b read bhuvanidny, in ¢ tam, in d yasmad and “ripam. 
imizh manith vidvajitata suviram asmid asvatthit pary 
ud bharimi 
yena vidvis prtaniig sath jayisy atho dyamit samitum 4 
vadimi 
In a read imath, in ¢c jayiimy, and in d probably dyumat sam- 
itim. . 
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sabandhus casabandhus ca yo na indribhi disati | 
vréciisya tasyiihamn milath prajith caksur atho valam. 
a kils 
In a read cisi*, in ¢ vrécimy 4, and in d balam. 
The first hemistich oceurs above, No. 20 st. 4, which see for 
references.’ 


67. 
S, 6. 186, plus 6. 137. 2. 
devi devyi jitisi prthivyim adhy osadhe | 
tih tvil nitatvi kesebhyo drihaniyi khandmasi | 

In a read devyiith, and nitatni in ec. 

In a 8, has adhi jita, and asi in its stead stands in b. 
indras tvi khanatu prathdmo varunasya duhitubhyah 
driha jitith janayijitizh ye jis.tin varsiyasas krdhi | 

T has duhitrbhyah in b. 

In b read with T, and in d read ye jitis. 

8. has only the second hemistich, with jatinu vars° for d. 
yas te keéo vatatas samilo yad ca dréyate | 
sarvam tam vitvabhesajyiisi sliiciimi virudha z 

In a read ‘yatatas, in ed *jyabhi. 

In a §, has ‘va padyate, in b vréeate, in ¢ idash tata, 
abhisuni meyo sta vijiimeniinuseya 
keyo nana tviir vardhatéin dirsnase asitas pari 2 3 z 

T has sirsnas te in d. 


_ Read: abhiéuni meyo ‘stu vyimeninumeyah | 
kego nada ttviir vardhatim sirsnas te asitas pari zka2z 


S. has plurals, jisan standing in a; in ¢ it has kesi nada iva. 


68. 
S. 6. 138. 
yathi natvam kagipune yastvo bhindanty agmanai | 
evi bhinaddi te suskin tasmii tvim avase huve | 
Read nadati in a; §, has striyo in b and this seems to be the 
only thing to read, In ec read bhinadmi and either muskiu or 
susmiu, 
VOL, XXVI. 18 
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S. has depo at end of c, and for d has ‘musyi adhi muskayoh : 
our pada d oceurs 8. 5. 25, 2d. “This is st. 5 in S 


(20a  tvath virndharh dresthatamimavi srutasy dnsadhe | 
mimadya piurugaim klivas opagunarm krdhi | 


T has Arutisy oxadhe in b. 

In ab read 4resthatamaibhi srutisy osadhe. In ¢ we may read 
with S. imath me adya pirnsam; and ind kltbam opasinam, as 
in ., acems the better reading. Perhaps ¢ might be read mam- 
‘adya pirusam. 


klivath Eatitiopedcion atho kuririnat krdhi | 
ubhibhyim asya grivibhyim indro phinatv indiu 2 


T has krddh® in a and bhinattv in d. 

For a read klibath krdhy opadinam, grivabhyim in ¢, and in 
d bhinatty. 

For the second hemistich §, has athisyendro grivabhyim 
ubhe bhinattv fndyiu. 


kliva klivath tviikararh vadhre vadhrith tvikara surasaim 
t*iikarasarasiiraso si 2 
kuviras asya éirsnaryi kumbhath efiva ni dadimas? | 
In b read tviikaram arasath tvikaram arasiraso ‘si; other pos- 
sibilities also sugeest themselves, and it may be noted that ara- 
aiirago ‘ai looks very like a gloss. Inc read kuriram and éir- 
sani, in d kumbari. 
é has ° vadhrimh tvakaram arasirasath a ai ; in d it has 
cabhi. : 
ete aidan devakrte yayos tisthati vrstiharh | 
te te bhinaddi* “mayi amusyi*i *usnayoh 2 3 2 
Ina read nidyiu, in b vrenyam: for the second hemistich te 
te bhinadmi damyayimusyii adhi muskayoh. . 
S. has ye te in a, which is better than ete. 


69, 
The amulet avilipsa. 
jiyamino ninrjat sapatnin no dato bhayam | 
si Vill sapatninith sabhi avalipso anidayat. 
For the first hemistich I can suggest nothing plausible; per- 
haps the second may stand, with avilipso. 
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irfid aribhish krnute yasastipava bidhate | 
avilipsas sa yo manis sahasviin abhisitiha 


T has ariitizh in a; yacasthapava in b. 
Read aritith ina; in b yadastamo ‘va may be a possibility. 
In d we may probably assume abhimitiha, 


Imai mayim avilipsath yasminn & rohayimasi | 
sa vil sapatniin fi datte sa enazh pitn vigvatas sa enath 
jarasa nay 24 2 ; 


T has jarase in e. 
In e read jarase. nayiit. 


_ 90. 
For stanzas 3 and 4 see S. 6. 113. 1 and 112. 3. 


yato jivedyo na pitfn apiiti na miinuse duskrtath dii- 
dhisavyai | 
ayagnayas prathathamo yo viveda kréchribhir jyotir 
abhy asnuvatii | 
T has jivebhyo in a, 


Read in a yiito jivebhyo and upiiti; in c read ayajiliyas prat- 
hamo, in d krechribhir and asnuvatai. 


nisyosadhisv apy astu nipsv antaramh nisya siiryo samh- 
drgam eti caksuh 
bhiimin dvesti tarathtam ayanathh yan minuse duskrtazh 
diidhisavyam 


T has bhimir in ec. 
In a read nisyinsadhisv; in b ‘sarndréam seems to be intended. 
In ¢ read bhimir and tarantam ena. 


f20b trite devimrtatana yiita tritenath manusesy amrsta | 
trite tad u miiyiraksiidate pra mumuktamh jyotir adhi 
- diiram etiz 


T has devimrtena in a, and tad upii” in-c. 

Pida a might be restored trite devi amrjataino yatas; for b 
trita enarh miinusesy amreta. I can do nothing for the second 
‘hemistich. 
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‘Pidas ab in S$. are trte devi amrjatiitad enas trta enazh mann- 
syesu mamyje ; so TB. 3. 7. 12. Sab, except for trite in a, and 
trita etan in b. The second hemistich in S. is tato yadi tvi 
grihir 4 nase tah te devi bralhmani nisayantu. 


ebhis pisiir dudusiupatir vibaddhah pariiu-pariv arpito 
aige-nii ge 

vi te ertynntinh viertit hi santi bhYnaghni pisath duri- 
tina srstaih x 54a 14 


T has bhrinaghni in d. 

In a read didhisipatir, in b probably frpito; in ¢ vierto, and 
in d bhrinaghni pisan duritini and some form of myj. 

S. has yebhih pisiih parivitto vibaddho ‘fige-aiiga irpita 
utsitaé ea. In c it has muficantiih vimuco, and at the end of d 
mrksva. 


71. 
A charm against poison. 
agnis te visaniyiid indro vi* * haspatih 
sa te dharmam adhidarad dhite vabhuva *e*y * * 
T has visiniyid. 
In a visini nayid seems possible; in b read viyur vrhaspatih. 
In ¢ we might read adidharad, and in d yo te babhiva, 


puraeti visam agnih pasefid abhi nudaty fiyati 
viyur en* daksinatah pisottarid apinuda 


In ¢ read enarn, and in d probably apinudat. 


i sahasriva taratha fire viiigetu no visarh 
findro vimena vidpatir 4 riipena vrhaspatih 
In b read are ‘viiigiitu, in ¢ endro. 
svar justas kasyapasya suristro jigarat sve 
reabhasyiitha mitudah sve datti vihrto devin yajfiena 
bodhayah.z 1 z : 
T has mittadah in o, 
This, stanza affords no starting-point for conjecture; and 
throughout the hymn the suggested readings and those retained 
are all more or less unsatisfactory. 
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72. 
Concerning gambling. 
mahijaniis prathami ye didivire dhanaya mathgatya 
mahata dviriije 
exfith varayah prathamo jigiiya tasyith lokam ad bhide- 
yan x 1% 
Ina read didivire, in b dhaniiya sathgatya mahati®. Inc 
varo yah might stand; in d one would expect a maseuline form; 
read ud for ad. 


medinas te viibhitakii tat ta inda uupivatn | 
avyii vrkiiva sahrabhya jigiviin astam iiyasi 
In a read “takis, in b indro upiivatu. In ¢ read vrka iva, and 
in d fyasi. : 
o ik * * * * # * * * * 


76. 
Against a sorcerer. 
2, * * * * © * hanur ojasvin 4 tarusva | 
prati dahiar daha sa* * * *rath krnusva | 
Perhaps tanusva may be read in b. 


‘praty end yihi prati bhafidhenuh vividdhazh nagne 
vita® = * : 

*tyai dhehi vartmand jarhrisina krtyikrtam duskrtam 
midhi voca | 

In bhafidhenum of a the transliteration fidh seems to be cor- 
rect, though the sign may be tth; T appears to have bhaiige 
nnam, : 

In a read ena, and possibly bhaiidhy enam,; cf. 8. 8. 3. Ged 
tibhir vidhya hrdaye yitudhinin pratico bihiin prati bhaiidhy 
esim: in b no ‘gne would be good. It is fairly safe to assume 
that pratyaii was the first word in «, and we may read the pida 
pratyaiii ehi vartmand jarhrsinas; in d read vocah. 


* * *hid dhrdayaim nibhi vaste yas caksusi manasi yas 
ca vied | 

praty ag* *bhyim abhi tam babhiigam krtyakrtam dus- 
krtazh nir dahigne | 
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At the end of a some form of vas might stand, and in ¢ 
bubhiiswh would be possible. 


pratibodhas caturak*o* * * grameva vidiibhrta | 
pra bhafijani datrna prati yihy agne krtyikr 
hrdaye marmani # 1 % 

For the first hemistich see No. “47.3. For ed we may read 
pra bhaiijaii datriin prati yihy agne krtyikrtath vidhya hrdaye 
marmani; of course there is no ground for reading vidhya 
except its familiar use in such connection. 


eT 


77. 
5. 7. 84.2 and 3. 
indra keatriim abhi vimam 6jé jiyatha vrsabhi carsani- 
nit 
Apinudo jinam amitrayfintam urfuh devebAyo adrnor wu 
lokith 2 
Read indra and vimim in a, ‘jiiyathi vreabha in b, 
This stanza also occurs RV. 10. 180. 3; KS. 8.16; TS. 1. 6. 
12. 4; ine S. has amitriyantam. 


mrgé na bhimaés kucaro giristhi * * * * 
* *k ish saindiya parim in* * * * * * 
Drawing on §, to fill the lacunae we may read; 


mrgé ni bhimés kucaré giristhis pariivita i jagamyit 
pirasyih | 
erkéth samdiiya pavim indra tigmérm vi ditrin tidhi vi 
mrdho nudasva z 
This stanza occurs alco RV. 10. 180. 2; SV. 2%. 1233; V8. 
18. 71; TS. 1. 6. 18. 4; MS. 4, 12. 3: 189. 14; ES. 8. 16. 
Pida a occurs also in a number of other places; in b TS. has 
jagimi, the rest jagantha. 


78. 
Kiiud. 82. 18. 


f22b 4 ** *itta prthivi uta dyaiur adhidrutah prsnimitarah 
** * *bhih pavir iva niimir adharas so stu | 


This is too mutilated to handle: it has no parallel. 
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yasya trayi gata * * pra yanta devi manusyih pasavas 
Ch BATVe ‘ 

taih no davarh mano dhi vravitu puni* * *niyatu dvisate 
mi radhiimah 2 3 x 


Ina read gatam anu pra yanti, in ¢ ‘dhi vravitu, in d sunitir 
no nayatu and’ radhima. The 3 probably numbers the kinda. 


73. 
vareasviin asi devesn vareasvin o* *dhisvii | 
atho varcasvinatin krdhi yam asvatthidhi * * 
Possibly osadhisv asi was the reading in b. 
Concerning the lacuna here see Introduction, p. 200. 


Bd. 


§. 1.85. For the sake of completeness I give the missing part 
as it stands in S. 
yad fibadhnan diksiiyani hiranyath datinikiiya sumanas- 
yaminih | j 
tat te badhniimy jiyuse varcase baliya dirghiyutvaya 
satasiradiiya. 1 
‘This stanza is not in the ms. 


” * * “ae * * a LJ ae * oe 
f23b 60 * *. *kefivyand hiranyam si jivésu krnute dirgham 
Z 
ayuh 


Read: niinath raksiiisi na pisicih sahante devinim ojah pra- 
thamajam hy etat, | 
_yo bibharti diksiyanihiranyar sa jivesu krnute dirgham 
iyuh 22% 

This stanza occurs also RVKh. 10. 128. 8; VS. 34. 51: WS. 
has tad and taranti in a; §. and VS. have diksiyanam ine; in 
d RVEh. and VS. have devesu; VS. has a fifth pida, sa manus- 
yesu °. 

apim reto jyotir ojo balath ca vanaspatinim uta viryani 
indra ivendriyama viridhaso smin auvaksyamino bibhrd 
dhiranyamh 

It is impossible to say what is to be read in c for virtidhaso; 
a causative seems to be needed to match §, indra ivendriyany 
adhi dharayimo asmin. In d suvaksyamino, though not quot- 
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able, seems possible in the sense of ‘‘increasing;” we should 
probably read bibharad, as in $., for bibhrd, 
S. has tejo for reto in a, and tad daksamino in d. 


samiinam rtubhis tvahath savivatsarasya payasii piparti | 
indrignt tvi vrahmanui viivrdhiniim iyoxsmantam utta- 
mah tvi kariitha « 


Probably we should read in a, with i. saniiniih misim °, and 
in b piparmi. In ¢ possibly vivrdhiniy, and in d karfithah. 

S. in a has vaya: the second hemistich is not in 5. but 
occurs Kins. 96. 3 and 97. (, where the reading is as suggested 
here, save for iyusmantiv in d. 5S. has indriigni vidve devas te 
‘nu manyantim alrntyamini. 


4. 
RV. 10, 58. 
yét ta edtasras pradisé miino jagima divakiun | 
tit ta i vartayfimasihii ksiyiyi jivase | 
In a read yit te and pradigo, in b dirakiim, and in d kséyaya 
jivase. a 


yit te bhimith catasraktim mano z 
yt te damiith viivisutath mano | 
yiat te viyur antarikse mano x 

Fit te samiidram irnavai mano z 
yit te divath yat pfthivizh mano | 
yat te sfiryim yad tisase mano 2 
yat te candrim naksitrini mano 2 
yat te ip& osidhir mano z 


In 3'T has catusraktith, and in 3 it has yamath viivasvatam. 
The pidas corrected should read: 


-yat te bhiimith citussraktizh mano z 2 z 

yat te yamit vilvasvatath méno z 3 & . 
yat te vivir antarikse méno z 4 2 

yat te samudram arnavam mano z 5 z 

yat te divarh yat prthivizh méno z 6 z 

yat te sitryarh yid usisath mino 2 7 2 

yat te candram niksatrini mino z 8 z 

yiit te Apo yad ésadhir mino z 9 


t 
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In 2 RV. has caturbhrstim, and in 9 apo; 4 and 8 have no 
parallels. 


yiit te pari parivrtath mano jagiima diirakath 
tat ta i vartayimasthi ksiyiiya jivasez4 
We may read pariiviitam in a, also piri; the rest as in 1. 
RY. has parih parivato, 
The stanzas here have not the same order as in RV.; four of 
the twelve RV. stanzas do not appear here. 


86. 
A charm, seemingly against insanity. 
ya grhnanty apsaraso yath badhniitu vrhaspatih 
tvain ka¢yapasya vrahmani saviti punar fi bharat. 
Read yath in a, badhnitiin b, and tvim in c. 


asavitigni vrahma somah tvastri vrhaspatih 
ete marudyutam tviith vrahmani punar i bharath z 
Read “iignir, somas, and tvastii; bharan in d: it seems that 
marudyutam must stand, referring to some form of insanity. 


bhadrith vidath sivath caksur marudyutiya krnvasi | 
imii hy asmi osadhi miharasy arundhatizal? = 
In a read *bhadrath and sivam, in b krnmasi. The second 
hemistich cannot be mended with certainty, but it seems proba- 
ble that we should read iyath and ogadhir; or leave imi and read 
osadhir: mahirasy or siharasy is possible. But at best we can 
get little satisfaction from the last two pidas. 


86. 


A reverential prayer. 
tribhyo rudrebhyas pra vasant yajimi jyestha kanistha 
uta madhyamo yah | 
jyotir akiras kavayas somapi ye kanvi yajanti nir ato 
vadhena z 
In b read jyesthas, in d probably ito. For pra vasant in a I 
have no suggestion, and for akiras in ¢ can say only that it 
seems to imply some form of kr: in view of st. 3¢ one might 
consider as a possible reading for d ye kanva yajanti nir ito 
vidhy enfin. 
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indrigni vitat: havimas sathvidinau samiddho gnis sam- 


idha girbhir indra | 
nudethith kanvi nir oto ardtim drad raksiisi tapatosy 


asmat. | 
Ina read havixas, in b ‘gnis and indrah, in c ito; for tapa- 
toxy I have nothing to suggest. 


fda  -viistoxpate suprajisas suvirii sasty Aidini saradas satan | 
druhis tu kayvilhi nir nudasva siviis tu tasmiin wpa sath 
Visas | 


In ¢ read druhas, in d perhaps Sivas tv asmiin. 


yi tat dread akhala sadyi ca gosthe yi jiti ¢akha- 
dhiime sajayiim 
prapiyiith jitah uta yas subhié cutds citaya sas Aivati 
no stil z 
T has dusad in a: perhaps akhili should be read for akhala; 
at the end of the stanza read ga sivo no ‘stu. It seems impos- 
sible to’ get any coherency ont of the stanza as a whole. 


dudvi. ca dudvati ca stha tad vahniima tad vihat nima- 
dheyaih | 

rudrapresite sthin veniim apatos san vriiktath yo no 
dvesti sa bhidyatiz | : 


It would be rather attractive to write for b tad vii ha niima 
tad vi ha nimadheyam, For pida cI have nothing to offer. 


nicl nimisy aghiri nima | namas te stu vitake 
anyatismad agham krdhi | 
Read adhari in a, ‘stu in b, and put the colon after vitake; in 
¢ read anyato ‘smad aghim. 


rucite pari no namiigrena pari no nama | 
agmiinam tanvath krnmahe ady ii nas soma mrtraya z 1 z 


The ms. has abhy over ady. 

Read rjite in a, and abhy in d. 

Cf. RV. 6. 75.12 rjite pari vridhi no ‘émi bhavatu nas 
tanth | somo adhi bravitu no ‘ditih éarma yacchatu; the same 
occurs VS, 29. 49; TS. 4. 6. 6. 4; MS. 3. 16. 3: 186. 17. 
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e7. 
tvath darbho si parit osadhinizh vibhamndin yisi kanyi 
yaviliniim 
bhinnasiras krme jiyfish ny asya darirazh bhindyati bhi- 
ndyasti x 


T has patir in a. 

In a read ‘si patir, in b vibhindiin; the last words of b are 
not clear: possibly yaviindn could stand. In ¢ read “siras; 
jiyithseems as unsuitable in this connection as kanyi; for the 
end of d we might read bhidyate. 


yas kikasiis to virajah pardiisi yas yoddhira usnisas ti 
hi vavyre | 

hanisyimi viiih nir atah paretath truiny attam avidir 
iviimiva 2 


In the first hemistich most of the words seem clear individu- 
ally, but the sense is wholly unclear; in virajah there may be a 
form of vi-ruj, and then probably usnisas. In the.second hemi- 
stich by reading itah we get good sense down through attam, 
but nothing after that. 


yim yas te jatharesy antas Esamilt vada niraksvam 
martyamyat - 
hanisyimi Vim nir atah paretam stiyade tu prati vim 
atutsi # 


Of the first hemistich only te jatheresv antas seems good; in 
¢ read itah and in d stiyate seems good. 


: yenetus tena pathi paretarh stiyade tu prati vim atutsi | 
vrahmani vi na paridrddhya samantamh vrécasyimi 
vakulifliva garpam 23 % 


T has nakul® in d. 

In a read yeneyathus, and stiyate as above; in d read nakula 
iva sarpam and some form of vrase; in c it is possible that 
there is some form of pari-vrj, probably gerund. 

This charm is evidently for the destruction of something, and 
the suggestion of worms comes out in each stanza. 
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Be. 
§. 2.35; TS. 8. 2. 8. 1. 
f24b = yajfiapatim =rsayena fhor nirbhagati bhigid anntap- 
yamiina | 
yad enat cakrmi baddha esa tato visvakarman pra 
muomngidhy ena 


In d ‘T has mumugdhy. 

In a real rsaya euasihur, in b nirbhakti is probably correct 
and °minih.. In ¢ it seems that we must have cakrviim; in d 
read mumugdhy enam, 

This stanza also occurs MS. 3. 3. 8: 36. 20; the order of the 
stanzas is different in all four versions, the pidas we have here 
standing as 2ab and 3cd in 8. Ina MS. has yajaminam rsayi, 
in b it has vihiya prajim anu®, TS. praja nirbhakti anu’, S. 
nirbhaktath prajii anutapyamiinam. In c MS. has eno mahac 
ea °, TS. enas cakrviin mahi baddha esim; for d all have tath 
vidvakarman pra muiici svastaye. 


fianyiina somap{i manyamiino yajilasya vidviina samaye 
na dhirah 

madhavyifi stokiin upa yi raridhas sath mi tariis arjad 
visvakarmii 

Probably ananyin somapiin isto be read ina, inbvidvin. Ine 
probably apa yiin rariidha; for tariis in d either tiis or tebhis 
is needed, 

These piidas are Jab and 2ed in §., which has adinyan in a, 
and in d sath nas tebhih srjatu. MS. has in a ayajiiiyin yajii- 
yiin, in b priinasya and samare; TS. reads as here in a and as 
MS. in b: both MS. and TS. have dual, stoki, and so tibhyith 
in d; both have tiu for our yin and nas for mii; and they have 
srjatu, : 

ye ruksayanto na visiitv inadhri yin agnayo ann atap- 
yathea dhrenyai | 

yi tiisim avayi duristis sistamh tad viévakarmii krnotu | 

The correct reading is probably as follows: 

ye bhakgayanto na vasiiny finrdhur yin agnayo any 
atapyanta dhisnyih | 

yi tesim avayi duristi avistath tad vidvakarmi krnotu 
28% 
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S. has what is adopted here for pidas ab; TS. has dinrhuh, 
MS. finasur, For durista S. and MS. have igen and TS. has 
duristyfi: for d 8. has avistiih nas tin krnavad viévakarmi; 
so T'S. save for krnotu. MS. has ° tii vidvakarmi krnotn. 


bhima rsayo namas tebhyas caksur yad esi, manasaé ca 
sainidrk. | 

vrhaspate mahisiiya dive | namo viévakarman namas te 
pihy asmin. «#3 « 


In a read bhimi, in b esiii; remove colon after dive. 

This stanza is not in MS, ‘but appears MS. 2.3.7.4. For 
aS, and TS, have ghori rsayo namo asty ebhyag, MS. astv adya 
yebhyad. In b &. has satyam at the end; T'S. has caksnsa esi 
manasa’ ca samdhiin, MS, caksur yesith (var. lect. hy esiiz) 
tapa uccabhimam. For ¢ 8, has sd ars mahisa dyuman 
namo, T'S, mahi sad, MS. ese mahisa °; ford S. reads as 
here, TS. and M8, baye namo vidvakarmane = u pity asmin, 


Stanzas 3 and 4 here are 1 and 4 in S. 


89, 
sarvil imiim usadhayah prthivyim avi nisthitah 
athiiva bhadrake tviim asurebhyo ajiyata | 
In a read imi osadhayah; in b it might be possible to write 

Vinisthitih, but it is to be noted that 5. 19. 82. 8b is prthivyim 
asi nisthitah. The last two piidas taken separately might be 
possible, but to harmonize them with each other and with the 
first two does not seem possible. 


datam apsarasiim datath sunvatinit gandharvapatninim 
datasyondro apakrtas chira yas patanti parovitamh patan- 
tir esvamabhis saha | 
T has manovitam for parovitam. 
The only possible reading I can conjure up is apacita4 ciram 
yis patanti pariivatarh patanti resmabhis saha; for datasyondro 
I have no suggestion, and the rest seems to need nothing. 


cetantis admaliin papalim indro apsaraso arat. | 

vi vo yaso bhajimahe vi vo hgvisya modanath 

apivarir aponnutimassad yaksmas aponnatavitas te jane 
" yathi s 4 a 
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Piida a occurs above, 29. 4a, in what seams to be the correct 
form, cetantim asmaliith palit; in b we can only guess at ran- 
dom, but “rasa ii karat does not seem improbable. In c yaso 
may be read and havisyati ind. Inthe last hemistich probably 
asmad yaksmam is to be read, and the preceding words may 
contain some form of apa-+-vr and apa-+-nud. 

The charm is probably against the Apsaris in their réle of 
enticing and bewildering enchantresses. 


oO, 
8. 6. 197. 
asitasya vidrathasya lohitasya vanaspate 
vikalpakasyosadhe mocchi pisatath cana 
In a read vidradhasya, in c “fiusadhe; in d it seems best to 
follow §. with mocchisas pisitarh. 
Fora §. has vidradhasya balisasya, and in c it has visalyak- 
asy. 
tat te baliisa tisthata kaske muskiv apikrtaih 
vidihim tasmin ni bhesajarh cipudriv abhicaksanam 


The simplest remedy for the first hemistich seems to be to 
read ut te balisa tisthatas kakse muskiiv apikrtia, or perhaps 
apasritiu as in S. Inc read vedihath and omit ni. 

Ina §. has yau te, in ¢ tasya, and in d elpudrur, 


nir balisath balisino vi malam uta vidrata 
paropahabhyiim te vayath pari yakemath suvimasi | 

In b read vidradham, in ¢ paropahatyiih. 

This stanza does not appear in S. 6. 127, being new except 
pida a, which occurs S. 6.14. 2a, Piida d, in the form pari 
yaksmath suvimi te, occurs RV. 10. 137. 4d; 8. 4. 18. 5d; 7. 
53. 6b, and elsewhere. 


f25a sirsarogam afigarogarh sraktivalgam vilohitam 
pari te jiiitarh yaksmam adhariintam suvimasi |52a18 z 
In ¢ read ‘jiiitath, in d adhariificam. 
The third stanza of S. has six piidas, of which the last two 
read as the last two here except tam forte: the first hemistich 
here is new. es 
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91. 
Kind. 115. 2. 
payo devesn paya osadhisu payiisisi payo ntarikse | 
tan me diti saviti.ca dhattimh visve tad devi abhisam 
grnantu « 


In b read paya fsisn and ‘ntarikse, in ¢ dhata, 
Kind. has dhiitii ea ? in «. E 


payo yad apsan paya usriyiisn paya uktesu paya ut par- 
vatesu | 

dhan me dhiti saviti da dhattih viéve tad devi abhisazh 
grnantu | 


For uktesu in b Roth in T suggested utyesu, but it seems to 
me that ukthesu is better; it is the reading adopted by Weber, 
Omine und Portenta, §. 380; read uta for ut. In ¢ read tan 
me, and caforda. Bloomfield gives pida b paya utsesiita par- 
vatesn; Weber reads pirvadhesu. 


yan mrgesu payo vistam asti sad ejati patati yat pata- 
trisu | 
tan me dhiti saviti da dhattim visve tad devii abhisarm 
grnantu 2 
In b read yad for sad, in ¢ ca for da. 
Kind, has ivistam in a. 
yini payinsi divy irpitini yiiny antariksa bahudha 
bahiini | 
tesizim Idine vadini no dya pra dattim dyiviprthivi- 
ahriniyamino 212 

In b read antarikse, in c tesim and ‘dya: after these changes 
we must probably leave c as it stands and in d read ahrniya- 
mine, or “miniu(?). 

In Kiud. Bloomfield reads isfinam in c, pradatti and alrniya- 
mind ind; Weber reads igite in a, omits pradatti and reads 
ahrniyamine, but he suggests the reading isfnaza (or Sfin) and 
pradattim., * 

92. 


To Sumati. 


iganmemith sumatim visvaripim yasyim pirvam anu. 
tad dava ekah 
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si nas stiktdir jujusind samibhyas si na vrnitit suma- 
nasyamiiniih | 

T has samibhyas in c. 

In b read deva; there seems to be something wrong with the 
pida, probably in anu tal, In ¢ read Samibyas, in d no and 
"mini. 

iyi devi sumatir visvariipa silpaia kruvinai carati 
eanesn | 

tila rijinas kavayo.hrtsu ketiir arijinas ca vadaniits 
punanti | 


In b T has caresu, which is correct. 


agnir yi miim ityam upasar sadema vicapriye madhumat 
yi vadantah 2 
somo riji varnno mitra dharma mayi ériyamind upasam 
namantu | 
For the first hemistich I have no suggestion to make. Read 
mitro in ¢, and ériya® in d. 


yo vas sismo hrdaye yo bilivo yas ca caksusi 
jihviyiigre ya va manyus tam vo vi nayimasiz 2 
f25b om tat vo vi nayiimasi «3 2 
In a read dusmo, in b caksusi, in ¢ yo vi. 
S. 6. 78. 2a is yo vah susmo hrdayesy antar. 
oa. 
To the plant kustha; a charm against poison. 
tris kusthasi vrtrahi jitas trir ud divas pari jajiiire | 
tris somiha jajilise tvath trir idityablyas pari z 
T has adityebhyas in d. 
In b read jajiiise, in d read with T. 
Pada d occurs §, 19. 39. 5b; this hymn of §. is to the plant 
kustha, against takman. 
jivaliim naghirisimh jayata kimapariijitam 
utimrtasyesino rijana kusthi vadimasi | 
The first hemistich can stand, but the connection seems 
unclear: ef. 5. 19, 39, 2a, In d read rijan, 


_ With ¢ ef. RV. 10. 90. 20; VS. 31. 2c, which have utémrta- 
tvasyediino ; S. 19. 6. 4e “vesvaro. 
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antarii dyiviprthivi antariksam idath mahat. | 
tatrimrtasyisiktath Eusthath devi badhuuta | 

In d we should probably read devi abadhnata. 

The pidas of the first hemistich, separately, are familiar but 
not in hymns to kustha. §, 4. 7. led read tatrimrtasyiisiktam 
teni te viiraye visain, 

kustho si deviikrtazh himavadbhyo niridrta 
tiksnibhir atrabhih vitas sa jagarthirasath Visath # 3 2 
In a read ‘si devikrto, in b nirfdrtah, in ¢ perhaps atribhir; 
in d the correct reading is probably cakartha°, 
94. 
A charm for blood-flow. 
yas te sata dhamanayas sahasriini viidatih 
babhror asvasya virenipi nahyimi tihan | 
In a read yiis, in d ta aham [in b ge. ca after sahasriini.—Ep. ]. 
satasya te dhamaninith sahasrasyfiyutasya ca | 
trtes pidam ava sirathim api nisyisi yad vilar 

T has nahyfimi in d. 

In d read nahyiimi yad bilam, following T. In c possibly iva 
may stand, but for the rest I have no suggestion, 

paramasyiim parivatas susko bhy arandaé ca tisthata | 
tatas Suskasya susmena tisthantu lohinir apa | 
 T has arndag in b, 7 

In b tisthatu would be better, and arugnas scems worth con- 

sideration; read ‘bhy, 
pari vis siktiimayam aruzh bile vapiimasi | 
akadadasvaviit puriitakas ca dagamim idarh z 

For the second hemistich I would make no suggestion: for 
the first might we consider as remotely possible pari vas sika- 
timayam aruthbile vapimasi ? 

55. 
rudram {tikethaté mumustubhyim amaghavan dhrim 
ahityibhisansam | 
tibhisajarh érnosy an no virdah vire bhesajebhi z 
T has “sandar, and °satsam at end of b. 
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rnira yat te guhyath nima yat tendhiima tayor iduh | 
diva darvyi yi tava tayfi no mrdi jivase z : 
In the first stanza I have made no attempt to restore; but the 
second comes ont fairly clear. With saravyii the second hemi- 
stich is good; in b read yat ta indh-, but after that I offer no 
eonjeeture: iduh may be the correet reading. 
Pada o sccurs TS. 4. 5.1.1; KS. 17.11; NilarU. 7. Pida 
ad occura VS. 16. 49; TS. 4.6. 10. 1; MS. 2. 7. 9: 127. 12; 
KS. 17. 11 and NilarU. 7. 


agnith tvihur vilisvinarain madanina prahahaiin agit. 
sa ne devatridhi vrahi mii risimi vayath tava | 


In b read sadaniin pradahann, no in ec. 
This oceurs Viit. 6. 7 and GB. 1. 2. 21. Viait. has for b sa 
dahan pradahan nv agah, GB. sadanfn pradahan v agah. 


yi devi prahitesu tastapase vim aham avivaarsta 
f26a  somas tvim asmabhyii vetu vidvin avantu nah pitaro 
devahitisuziaa192% 


In a probably prahutesu is better; and one could think of 
tasthe for the next word. In ¢ possibly asmabhyam. 

Pida d occurs RY. 6. 62. 4d with mi and “hitau. . 

It would hardly be safe to say more than that this seems to 
be a prayer for Rudra’s favor, perhaps at a sacrifice. 


- 86, 
ApS. 16. 34. 4; KS. 40. 5. 


riiyas pésath dhéhi no jitaveda iirjiivad agne dsu sinf- 
tivat. | 
daidhima,bhari érni nima sémash yajiiéna tvim fipa 
Siksama sakram z 
Read: riiydis pésarh dhehi no jitaveda firjivad agne visu sinf- 
tivat | 
didhima bh&rath sunfvima sémaz yajiiéna tvim tipa 
. gikgsema éakrim z 1 2 
In a ApS, and KS. have no dhehi; for b they have arjo bha- 
gam madhumat siinrtivat, which with pinvamind for sinrtivat 
also occurs MS. 2. 7. 12c: 92. 8; KS. 16. 12¢; they have yaj- 
fia in c, éakra in d. 
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vayiim agne dhanavantas syimilath yajiliyuté daksina- 


yi | 
gravii vadhed abhi sGmasyiiistin indra sikséma induni 
sutena £ 
Read: vayiim agne dhinavantas syimiilath yajiiiiyoti diksina- 
yiil | 


grivii vaded abhi sémasyiidin indramh dikyeménduni 
sutéena 22 2 


In ¢ ApS. has *fidund, and ES. has griiviividid® ° “inésum. 


isfinan tvii dusrumid vayiih pfrotd dhininim dhanapate | 
gomad agne asvavad bhiri pusté | hiranyavad annavad 
dhehi mihyaih | ; 
. T has iéiinatmh in a and bhiri in c. 
Read: igfmaza tva éuérumi vaydrh puréhita dhininath dhana- 
pate | 
gémad agne iigvavad bhiiri pustiza hiranyavad Annavad 
dhehi mihyam sz 3 z 


ApS. has gugrumo ina and annamad in d; it and KS. omit 
purohita in b. 


dvihith me dyifs prthivi payo jarfiro ma sédako bhtvi 
sarpatu 
prajipatin’ titivam iprainer isto mitumiz 1 z 
Read: duhira me dyiitis prthivi piyo ‘jagaré mii sédako vi sar- 
patu | 
prajdpatina: tanvim 4 prine ‘ristéh pitu miz 421 z 
In the first hemistich I have followed the reading of ApS. and 
KS., except that they have te and tvi; for the second hemistich 
they give prajapatinitminam fiprine ‘rikto ma atmi; thus KS. 
in d, but ApS. Aprine rikto, 


97. 
asmnfith jusadhvam asavo dyaminah purijaraso vasavo hi 
sthah 
paki grnimas tava viryiiya éatam hima adhipatin na ehi| 
T has adhipatir in d. 
In a read asmin and vasava ucyaminah, in c grhnimas, and 
“patir ind. Pida c does not seem good but it will have to stand. 
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un mrno gid jirjunam agit susad bhogo gopiya ma | 
ahne bhyiitu minata pari dadhe siiryas priyo bhavimi 


T puts ny an mrno with this stanza. 


ny an mrnon mrno gid fisitam agit susad bhago gopiya 
mii | 
ritraye bhyiitu mina pari dadhe agnih prino bhaviimi 
aniiturasya ni bhago ni bhago bhiyasss | 
The parallelism between the last two stanzas is striking, but 
the meaning is far from clear. In the second there is evident 
dittography in piida a, and I incline to think that the last line 1s 
a sort of a gloss, Possibly mrdo should stand for mryo; and 
bhyfituminam may be some participle. 


sa yatra dvayam prajipate trir ekasyilnah prajis sas 
pasyasi 

tatra miim abhi sath paéyiinistapasur bhuvanasya gopa 
2% 

T has sam in b. ‘ 

Read *ahnah and sath in b and gopih in d, 

For anistapadur neither “having ill-omened cattle * nor 
“having unsacrificed cattle” suits very well: it would seem 
that the individual addressed is an earthly prince. [Read arista® 
‘* not lost.”—Ep. ] 


58. 

yathi mrgo gopayasi tiragcin mitu vindhyasi | 
ya vi tvam ugrosadhe asuro payasi subhage | 

The margin gives bhe | for the end of d. 

f26b bandhume mim apadhué ca madhuman no samatijanam | 

dviro bhagasye mitariu mrgasya syannivicarah 

The margin gives dhyanni for d. 
abhi tvidhim abhidand jaleneva mahidikam | 
yathi sam akrativaso sam ascit te saciivahi | 

T has mahiradhakath in b; mahijhakam is possible. 


ahviit tad uttari asmatha tvas upadhir ynama | 
sa no badhnimi sainbandhanena yathiisiv i vi vrtty & va 
mrtyor aparivati | 32 
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T has upacin in b. 

Just a few suggestions here: for le we might read yi vii 
tvam ugri oxsadhe; in 2b samaiijanam; in 3e “vasii is not impos- 
sible; 4b might be tvam upacin mama, and while no certain 
reconstruction of 4d could be made, the drift of it seems to be 
“that he may be far from danger and death,” or something of 
that sort. It would scem that this isa medicinal charm. 


oo. 
Against demons, particularly ksetriya. 


apocchenti duss*apnam api drhiindam utsatam 
apostam sarvam ksetriyam sarviis ca yitudhinyah | 
T has apocchantl. 
In a read apocchanti dussvapuam, and for b apa durhirdam 
ucchatim would seem good, 
With a cf. 8. 8. 4, 23b apocchantu mithuni ye kimidinah; 
pida d appears rather frequently, «. ¢. RV. 1. 191. 8d; 8. 2. 
14. 3d, 


ud agitaih bhagavati vicrtiiu niima tirake | 
suksatriyasya muficatim samgranthya hrdayasya ca z 

It will be better to read agiitim ina; read sathgranthyi in d; 
inc one is tempted to abandon the ms. and read with §. vi 
ksetriyasya’. 

Padas ab occur §. 2. 8. lab; 6.121. Sab: for a §. 3.7. 4and 
TA. 2. 6. 1 have respectively ami ye divi subhage and ami ye 
subhage divi. §, 2. 8. 1. and 3.7. 4have for c vi ksetriyasya 
mufcatim. 


namo stu vrirahibhyo namiisi yugebhyah 

mrgiyiranye tisthate ksetriyiyikararh namah z 
In a read ‘stu, in b nama esiith. 

iso hrdath ksetrapatyath manos ca minavasya ca | 

manas sarvasyipasyata iba bhiiyamy fdiditi z 4 z 
The margin has syi, seeming to correct bhiyamy. 


Pidas bandcare good, but I see no help in them toward 
solving the rest. 
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100, 
Seemingly a love charm. 
ud ehi devakanyi yii jaté vasunii saha | 
na tvi caranty osadhayo bihyis parvati uta 2 
In b read jiti, in ¢ taranty; probably the correct reading for 
dis biityiis parvatiy’ uta, as in S. 19. 44. 6d, where the hemi- 
atich occurs. 


yathi tvi pari ntsakta patny osadham 4 vatarh karani- 
dasi | 
yad esu yan ni sidasi tatra tvihauh sam abham asvam - 
ivigvibhidhinyai | 
In dabharam may be restored. The first hemistich is past 
mending with certajnty; osadhim is evident and utsakthi is 
possible. Piida e occurs S. 4. 86..10d and 5. 14. 6d. 


yathi kumiras tarano mituraim prati nandati 
eviismin prati nandantu yin vayath kimayimahe z 6 
za a0 2 
In the first hemistich read taruno miitarata; in d read yi, or 
in ¢ read nandatu. 


101. 
Cosmogonic. 
trini pitrini prathaminy Amat tini satyam uta bhitam 
tadakea | 
f2a  rtasya mine dhiyi dhruviny ebhir devimrtam bhaksa- 
yanti | 
In a read isan, at the end of b uta daksah seems possible; in 
d read devi amrtath. 


svar yad devi vi bhajantayath trini patrini prathaminy 
Asam. 
adityi ekata vasavo dvitiyath trtiyam rudrai adhi mam 
babhivuh 
In a read bhajanta fiyan, in b dean, and sath in d. 
3 I 
dhati veda savitiitani sarv’a vrhaspatih prathamo devo 
agnih : 
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ebhir indro jajatharom i prnite tribhis pitriir uta vidve 
ca devih 


In ¢ read jatharam. 


tirdhvis tisthanti nanu jihri bhavanti nonarh habhiiva 
katamas caniisiit 
deviniai pitrini nihatdni yini tini sam pitv aritasya 
foplz1 2 
In a read firdhvii and probably jihmi, in b katamaec and in « 
nihitini; rtasya gopih in d. 


102. 
The feast of the full moon. 
pirnamisi prathaméa yajiliyisid abn ritrinim uta sarvia- 
rest | 
ye tviuh yajiliyiir yajiiitvodhayantamii te niikam sukr- 
tas paretih z z : 

In a piurnamisi had better stand; in b read ahniith and dar- 
varesu; ined we may restore with some probability yajfifir 
vardhayanty ami. 

; ; 

This stanza occurs 8. 7. 80. 4, and the readings suggested 
here agree with S. except in pida c, where $. has ye tvirh 
yajiiir yajiiye ardhayanty, in b atidarvaresu, and in d nike. * 


pirna pageid uta piirni purdstat piurnamist madhyata 
tj jigiya | - 

tisyath deviis sathvisanto mahitv’ nakasya prethé mam 
isi madema # 


T has madhyata, 

In a read pirna both times, in ¢ tisyith and in d sim isa. 

This stanza occurs §. 7. 80. 1; TS. 8. 5. 1.1; TB. 3. 1.1. 
12; MS. 6. 2. 3; and the second hemistich ApS. 7. 5. led. 
For pida b these have un madhyatah piiurnamisi jigaya. For 
ec TS. and TB. have tasyiim devi adhisathvasantah, which ApS. 
varies by tayor; MS, has yasyam (var. lect, asyiith) devi abhi- 
samvidantah. For d T8., TB., Aps., and MS., have uttame 
nika iha midayantim (Ms. midayadhvam). 


eatasro digas pradiso ha pafica sad urvi rihu rajaso 
viminai | 
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dvidadiintardhi rtavaé ca te mi pyfiyayantu bhuvanasya 
gopih 2 


yathidityin i pyiyayanti yathikeitam aksitayas pivanti | 
evii mfim indro varuno vrhaspatir i pyiiyayantu bhu- 
vanasya gopil #2 % 
In view of 5. and MS. it seems that we should read in a 
yathidity’ anéum °; in b pibanti: stanza is No. 4, hymn No, 2. 
This stanza occurs 5. 7. 81. 6; TS. 3. 4. 14.1; Ms. 4. 9. 27: 
140. 8; 4.12. 2: 181. 7; KS. 10. 12; SS. 5. 8. 4; N.S. 11 
(ace. to Durga in Roth's Erliuterungen, p. 61), Ina the read- 
ing suggested ie that of MS.; KS. has yathidityam Aditya 4°, 
MN. has yathi devi atsam °, S. has yath devi *, others yam 
idityi °, which last form also appears in TS. 2. 3. 5. 3a; TB. 
3,1. 3la; KiusU. 2. 8. In b MS. and KS. have yathiksitim 
KS. also reading °yo madanti, §. has yam aksitam aksiti bha- 
ksayanti, the others as here save that SS. has aksitim, Inc 
KS. reads as here, MS. evismin °, §, tenfismin °, N. tena tvim ° 
TS, and $8. tena no riji varuno °. In d all read as here. 


103. 
* To Amivisya. 
gana riitris sathgamani vasiinith visvarh pustamh vasy 
fivedayanti | 
amiivasyimh havisi vidhemorjith vasiinas payas’ nigath z 

In a read figan ritri, in b “yanti, in ¢ amivisyiim, in d vasind 
and na figan. 

This stanza occurs §, 7. 79. 3, with amivisyiiyai in ¢ and 
duhina ind. With the first hemistich cf. TS. 3. 5. 1. 1 nived- 
ani sarhgamani vasiinith vidvd riipini vasiiny dvesayanti, Pida 
a may be compared with RV. 10. 125. 3a; S. 4. 30. a, ahath 
ristri sathgamani vasinim. 

mi tvi ritri puro dabhath sota pasefid vibhivari | 
f27b =©fiyusmantas suprajasas suvirii brdyis sa tvii suvarcasah 
In a read dabhan, in b mota, and in d probably satviinas. 
yasya devasya sumutiu sumatim grhinim 
ii mi pustith ca posyath ca ritryi devinith sumatiu 
syimii | 
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In a read sumatin; b is evidently incomplete but there is 
nothing to suggest the original reading, 
S. 3.10. ab has i me puste ca pose ca riitr] deviinim suma- 
Lau syima. 
aham evismy amivisyi mi vasantu sukrtiin milime 
mayi devi ubhaye sidhyid eendrajyesthiis sam agac- 
chantu sarve x 3 
In view of S. we should probably read in b vasanti aukrto 
mayime; in d agacechanta. 
This stanza oceurs 8. 7. 79. 2, where b is mim 4 vasanti suk- 
rto maylme. 
104. 
To the New Year. 8. 3. 10. 1-4. 
prathamii ha vyiisa si dhentr abhivad yamé si nah | 
paiyasvati duhi tittariis uttiriim sama z 


T ends first hemistich after yame. 


Read: prathamié ha vy uviisa si dhenfr abhavad yamé | 
Bil nah piyasvati dubai tittarim-uttariith simiim 21 2 


This stanza also occura TS. 4. 3. 11. 5; MS. 2.13. 10: 161. 
11; KS. 39.10; SMB. 2.3.1; PG. 3. 3. 5; the second hemi- 
stich appears RV. 4. 57. 7; $. 3.17. 4; SMB. 1, 8.8; 2.2.17; 
8.1. Pida a Kiius. 19. 28; 138. 4; GG. 3. 9.9; KhG. 3. 3. 
18; HG. 2.14.5. Fora TS., PG., and HG. have yi prathama 
vy fuchat; in b KS. and SMB. omit si. In ¢ SMB. and M8. 
read as here, TS. and PG, dhuksva, S. and others duham. 

yith devas prati nandanti dhenf ritrim upiyati 

siirhvateirasya yi patni efi né astu sumiifigala | 
Read: yiirta devis prati niéndanti dhentih ritrim upiyatim | 

sathvatsardsya yi pitni si no astu sumaigali z 2 z 

For this stanza see SMB. 2. 2.16; PG. 3.2. 2; ApMB. 2. 
20. 27; HG. 2. 17. 2; MG. 2.8.4. In a SMB. has pasyanti, 
and all save §. and SMB. have janih for deviig; in b S. has riit- 
rim dhenum, the others have this order and have iviyatim; ind 
all texts have sumaiigali. . 

simnvatsarisya pratimiim yé tvi ritrim upisate | 
tégam dyusmatith prajiit riyis pésand sath erja | 


T has posena in d., 
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Read: sarhvatsarasya pratima yé tvi ritrim upasate | 
tésiim fiyusmatii prajim rayis posena sim srja z3 2 

This stanza oceurs KS. 40.3; MG. 2. 8. 4; the first hemistich 
in TS. 5. 7.2.1; PG. 3. 2.23 pidaain ApS. 17. 9.3; HG, 2. 
15. 9, and pada d appears frequently. Ina PG, has pratima: 
in b KS. and MG. read as here, PG. has yi tith ritrim upis- 
mahe, $. yar tv ritry upismahe, which TS. varies with upi- 
sate and SMB. 2. 2. 18b with ratri yajimahe. KS. and MG, 
have cas here, S. has si na°, Ind MG. has srjasva, others as 
here. 


iyfim avi si yi prathama vy duechat siipsv antaé carati 
pravista 
vadhir mimaya navigaj janitrha trita endzh mahiminas 
sacante z 4 2 
Margin has astaki, opposite this stanza. 
Read: iyam evi si yi prathama vy idiucchat sipsv antad carati 
privista | 
vadhir mimaya navagdj jémitri triya enfith mahishinas 
sacante 2424 % 
This stanza occurs also §. 8. 9, 11; TS. 4. 3. 11. 1; MS. 2. 
13. 10: 160. 1; KS, 39. 10; SG. 3. 12. 3; ApMB. 2. 20. 30: 
the first piida appears TB. 2. 5. 5. 3a; ApS. 17. 2. 12; HG, 2. 
14. 5; ApG. 8. 22.5. SMB. 2. 2. 15 must be compared. The 


only variant for ais vy uchat in SG. Pidaa as here appears * 


in MS. and KS., antar asydth ° in TS., SG. and ApMB., isv ita- 
risn °in§, In §. the second hemistich is mahinto asyirh mahi- 
mino antar vadhir jigiya navagaj janitri. Ine TS., SG., and 
ApMB. have jajina and SG. also has navakrj; in d SG. has 
sacantim. The stanza in SMB. is esiiva si yi parva vy ducchat 
seyam apsv antad carati pravist’ | vasir jigiya prathamé janitri 
vigve hy asyisnh mahimino antah., 
105. 
Continuation of preceding: §. 3. 10. 5, 6, 11, 10. 
vinispatya grivino ghosim avriita hivistanvantava pari- 
vatsirinam | 
_ ékistakdyi havisi vidhema vayith syiima pitayé rayi- 


nds 


4 
; 
3 
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Read: vinaspatyi grivino ghésam akrata havis krnvantas pari- 
vatsarinam | 
ekistakiyii havisi vidhema vayath syima pitayo rayI- 
nim #1 % 

This stanza also ocenrs HG, 2. 14. 4; MG. 3. 8.4; SMB. 2. 
2.13; ApMB. 2. 20. 34, Piidas ab in S, are as here; ina HG. 
and MG. have nlikhali °° ° akurvata, ApMB. jiulikhala °, SMB. 
iimlikhalah sath pra vadanti griivinah; in b MG. has parivat- 
sariyam. Pada ¢ as here does not appear elsewhere; S. has 
ekistake suprajasah saviri. The occurrences of d are too 
numerous to mention; ford SMB. and"MG, have jyog jivema 
balihrto vayati te. 


idiyis padish ghrtivat sarisrpath jitavedah prati havyi 
erbhiya , 

ye grimyah pasivo vidvaripis tasith saptinizt méyi 
‘rantir astu 

Corrections for accents are as follows: savisrpiih jitavedah 
priti havyi grbhiya: yé grimyih, visvariipis tésith saptiniuh, 
rantir. ; 

This stanza also occurs SMB, 2. 2. 14; AS. 2.2. 17; ApS. 6. 
6.7; MS. 1. 6.1. 15; HG. 2.17.2; TA. 3. 11. 12. S. and 
SME. give the stanza exactly as here: in a AS., Aps., and MS. 
have ¢ariicaram at end, TA. and HG. have fora idiyii srptaih 
ghrtavac cariicaram; bas here is found only in S. and SMB., 
others, save T.A., having jitavedo havir idam jusasva. Pda c 
‘ occurs farther in 8. 2. 34. 4a; TA, 3,11. lla: in d AS. has ° 
mayi pustir astu, TA, and ApS. °nim iha rantir astu, MS. °nim 
iha pustir astu; others as here. 


idayi juhvato havir devin ghrtavata yuje 
guhiin adubhyato vayath dreade sopa gomata | 

T has grhiin in c: possibly the ms. reading is juhuto. 

In b read yaje, inc grhin alubhyato; ind gomatah: and Iam 
inclined to think it would be well to restore also in d the read- 
ing of 8. sath visemopa. 

In a §. has vayam for havir. 


yajur rtvigbhya irtavebhyo mibhyas sarivatsariya ca | 
dhitre vidhartre samrdhe bhitasya pataye yaja «6 2 
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T has midbhyas in b. 

Possibly rtvigbhya can stand but rtubhya as in S. is better; 
in b read midbhyas, in c vidhitre, ind yaje. The stanza is No. 
4 and the hymn No. 6. 

For ab 4. reads rtubhyas tvirtavebhyo midbhyah sativatsare- 
bhyah. 


106. 
Conclusion of preceding; S. 8. 10. 8, 12, 7. 


f28a i yam agan sathvatearas patir ekistake tava 
tasmii juhomi | havisi ghrtenadiin nad sarma yacchatu | 
Read agan in a and “fisin in ed; put colon after tava. 
Only the first hemistich appears in S. Piida ¢ ocenrs also 
AS. 8. 14. 4c. 


ekistakiiya havisi vidhemo rtiir patefina pravista | 
sasyena sasyam upa sath carantam avistisyantum upa 
sam caremi | 
Ina read ekiistakiiyii, and it seems that we must have vidhe- 
martiin paficinu °, In ¢ read °caratim, in d arisyantam tam : 
seems not impossible, or avistis syandam ©. 
The only parallel pida ia aristih sath caremahi in MS. 1. 6. 3. 
174; SMB. 1. 6. lde; HG. 1. 5. le; ApMB. 2. 3. le; MG. 
1. 22. 20. ‘ 


yisanto grismin madhfmanta varsih éarid dhemaha 
rtavo no jusantirh | 
i no gosu vidaty & prajiyizh didurmany esizh trivarithe 
syima. | ; 
Read: vasanté grismé médhumanto varsih garid dhemanté 
rtavé no jusantim | 
4 no gésu vidantv a prajayfith dirmany esish trivarithe 
syima % 3 2 
The correction of dis Roth's, who also suggests the alterna- 
tive darman yesith; but it may be that some form of Sisira 
should be restored, S, 6. 55. 2 is similar to this: grismo hema- 
ntah gisiro vasantah darad varsih svite no dadhita | ino gosu 
bhajata prajiyith nivita id vah éarane syima; cf. TS. 5. 7. 2. 4. 
Variants of the first three pidas occur in the Sathitis and Siitras 
of the Black Yajur Veda. 
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ekistakii tipasi tipyand jajiina girbhata mahimiinam 
indram 

téna devi vi sahanta itrn hantisurinim abhavac 
siotpatih 

Read: ckiistaki tipasi tapydmin’ jajina girbhath mahimiinam 

indram | 

téna devi vy asahanta diitrin hantisuranim abhavac 
sicipatih 2 4 % 

This stanza is §. 8.10. 12, which differs only in a having 
hanti dasyfiniim; it occurs also TS, 4.3. 11. 3; KS. 39. 10; 
SMB. 2. 3. 21; PG. 3. 3. 6; and pidaa GG, 4. 4. 33a; ApMB.. 
2. 20. 86a; HG. 2. 14. 6; 15. 9a. Fore TS., KS., and PG. 
have tena dasyiin vy asahanta devih; and for d the same texts 
and SMB. have hanti dasyinim abhavac chactbhih. 


piirnd dravye parii pata sipirni punar & pata | 

sarviin yajiiiina gain priicatl isam trjarh nibhrtya idiya 
pasubhis saha | 

sarasvati tvam asmisu riiyas posam ni yaccha s 6 2a 212 

The margin has isam firjath ni bhara i pithah. 
Read: pirna dravye pari pata supfirni punar fi pata | 

sarviin yajilin sash priicatisam firjath na ibhrtya | 

idayi padubhis saha sarasvati tvam asmisu rayas posath 
ni yaccha x G@%a 21 2 


The last two pidas of this stanza are without parallel; the 
rest is $. 8. 10. Yedef, which reads darve, sath bhuiijati and 
bhara. The first two piidas occur VS. 3. 49; T'S. 1. 8. 4. 1; 
MS. 1. 10. 2: 142. 6; KS. 9. 5; SB. 2. 5. 8.17; AS. 2.18. 13. 
In a all save $., MS., and KS. have darvi. 


107. 
RY. 10. 168, with new stanzas. 
vitasyi nfi mahima rithasya bhajdyann eti stanfiyann 
asya ghoési | 
divasptg yéty artinini krnvdnn dtho ebhi prthivyaé reném 
a5yVan. £ 
Read vitasya, mahiminaz, bhafijayann, and ghésah in ab; 
yaty arunini, eti, and asyan in ed. 
RV. has rujann eti ° in b, and uto eti © in d. 
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aim prérate dinu vitasya visthd nifimarm gacchanti sftma- 
neva youi | . 
tibhir vidviin sarithamh devi iyate pitir vidvasya bhi- 
vanasya gopih # 
Read vitasya visthi fiinath, and suméni iva yésih in ab; 
vibhir vidvin in c. . 
In b RV. has ° samanaih na youth, in ¢ tibhih sayuk °, and 


in dasya ° °° riiji. 


fitmii vii deviniah bhuvanasya gopa yathivasaih carati 
deva ekah 

ghosiid asya ériiyate na rfipath nasmii vitiya havisi 
vidhemai | 

T has tasmii in d. 

Read gopii in a, ghosa id in c, tasmii and vidhema in d. 

RV. (st. 4) omits vii and has garbho at end of a, has esah at 
end of b, and ih ¢ has ghosiand drnvire. Piida d hasa number 
of variants, very familiar, such as tasmii somaya °, tasmili te 
soma °, tasmii te deva °, ete. 


antirikee pathibhir tyamfino na ni visati katamaé 
candbah | | 
f28b  apirh yénis prathamaja rtésya kv sij jitis kétra 4 
babhiiva | 
Read iyamino né ni and kataméc in ab; in d read svij, and 
probably kuta. 
This stanza also oceurs GB. 1. 2. 8; ina GB, has hriyamino, 
with variant reading hi’. RV. and GB. have vigatein b. In 
o RV. has sakhi for yonih, and rtiiva. 


antarikse patayantaih vita tvim dsum fsubhi | 
pasyanti sarve caksusi na sarve manasa viduh 
Read fsubhih in b. 
The second hemistich as here appears 8. 10. 8. 14. 


upatrikath sath ca vi ca tra trir yemam caturekajam 
tath mitariévinarh devath divo devivisrjam 21 2 


T reads vidatra trir ye pafica °, 

Ind read devi avisrjan. The stanza is No. 6, the hymn No. 1. 

For b it might be possible to read trir ye paiica catur 
ekajam, but aside from the possibility of vicitrazn I see no way 
to remedy pida a. 
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106. 
S. 19. 20, 
apilih nidus piurfiseyiim vadhim sad indraigni dhiti 
sitvitiL vrhaspitih 
simo rijii virtimo aévini- yamah piisismin pari pitu 
mrtyoh 
Read: ipa ny idhus piiruyeyath vadhim yim indrigni dhita 
aavitd vihaspitil | 
sdmo raj viruno advind yamah piisiismiin piri pitu 
mrtyoh «1% 
The reading given is that of S., to which it seems the Paipp. 
must be assimilated, 


yiini dikirii bhivanasya yas pitih prajipatir mitdriéva 


prajibhyah 
pradigo yini vasite digad ca tani varmini bahulini 
santu x ; P 


Read: yini cakira bhiivanasya yis pitih prajipatir mitarféva 
prajibhyah | 
pradigo yiini vasite disaé ca tini virmini bahulini 
santu z 2 x 


S. adds me after tani in d. 


yat tanusv anahyanti devi viriija yodhinii | 
indro yas cakre varma tasmiit pitu vidvatah | 
Read: yat tanisv anahyanta devi virijo yodhinah | 
indro yac cakre varma tad asmin piitu vidvatah 23 
S. adds te after yat in a, and has rijyfiya in b: in d there 
seems to be nothing else but to adopt the reading of §. 


varma se dyiviprthivi varmaihur varma siryah | 
varma me visve devis krnvi mi pripat praticiki z 2 z 
Read me in a, varmiihar in b, in ¢ probably krnvan or kran 
andind mimi*. The stanza is No. 4nd the hymn No. 3. 
S. has kran ine. The first hemistich as here also occurs 8. 8. 
5. 18ab, and with varmignir in b in AS. 1.2.1; ApS. 14. 26. 1 
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109. 
RV. 6. 74; MS. 4. 11. 2. 
somirndei vi vrhatath visicis imivi ya no giyam jvi- 
veda | 
bidethfii dveso nirrtim ca parieiis krtish cid énag pri 
mumuktim asmiit. | 


Read: sémirndra vi vrhatath visieim imivi yi no giyam 4. 


vivesa | 
bidhethiii dvéso nirrtith ca pariciis krtiash cid énag pri 
mumuktam asmit #1 x 
This stanza also occurs 8. 7. 42. 1; TS. 1. 8. 22. 5; KS. 11. 
12. IncS. has ditrath for dveso, the others dve bidhethit nirr- 
titn pariiciis. For dS. and TS. read as here, the others asme 
bhadrii siusravasiini santu. 


tigmiyudhiu tigmihet! suééva sémirudriiv iha su mrdi- 
tin nah 
pri no mucatath duritivadyid gopiiyiitarh nas sumanas- 
yaémiiniiuh « 
T has mrdatirh in b. 
In b read ° ihi si mrdatath nah, in ¢ no muiicatath durita °, 
and in d °miniu. 
RY. and MS. have suseviiu ina: RV. has * varanasya pisid 
in cand °miinii in d; MS. has mumuktam asmiin grasitiin abhike 
pra yacchatarm vrsanii saintamdni for ed. 


gémirudri dhirdyetham astiryitm jivisistvav fram asnu- 
viitai | 

yuvarh no dhattém iha bhésajini pri yacchatamh vrsand 
jéttini z 

Read: sémirudri dhiriyethim asuryii vi vim istiv dram 

aénuvatal | 

yuviish no dhattam ihd bhesajini pra yacchatarh vrsand 
jétvani 2 3 z 


KS. 11. 12 also has this stanza, The other versions are alike, 
and for b they have pra vim istayo ‘ram adnuvantu: for ed 
dame-dame sapta ratni dadhini dam no bhiittarh dvipade sam 
catuspade. For d as here cf. under st. 2. 
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sémirudrii yuvim asmiisv antag tanisi vidva bhesajini 
dhattanh | 
f29a iva syatath mitficate kim cit éno diigesu biddham uti 
yi dfsatte 2 3 x 
Read: simirudrii yuviim asmiisv antis taniisn viéva bhesajini 
dhattam | 
iva ayatuh muiieitah kit cid no afigésn baddhim 
uta yid mréite 2445 
This stanza oceurs 8. 7. 42. 2 and the other texts as for xt. 1. 
All these versions are alike: in a they have ° etiiny asme, in b 
they transpose the first two words, in ¢ they have ° yan no asti 
(Ss. asat), and for d taniisu baddhan kriam eno asmat. 


110. 
8. 19. 58. 1-4. 
ghrtisya yfitis siimanis sudévis saabvatsariah havisi vir- 
dhayautt | 
srétram eliksns prina jichinno no sty dcchinna hviayam 
iiyusi vircasii # 

For a a reading not improbable is chrtisya jitis esuminis 
oe a = 4 8 = ra 
sudevi; possibly the reading of 5, is better, * saminé sideva, 
the 8. mss. giving samand sideviis, For ed read érétrath ciik- 

sua pring dcchinno no ‘stv iechinni vayim ayuso vireasah. 


‘ipfismiin priné hviyatim tipa vayath prindé hivimahe | 
vireo jagriha prthivyintariksath vareas e6mo vrhaspi- 
tir bibharti | 


Read: fpasmiéin prind hvayatim ftpa vayath pripith havimahe | 
vireo jagriha prthivy antiviksath vireas s6mo vrhaspi- 
tir bibharti z 2 x 


S. has in d° vrhaspatir dharti. 


vireasi dyivrprthivi suingrani babhivathu | vireo grht- 
tvi prthivim dinu afith carema | 
yigasii giivo gopates tipa titisthanty dyatir yiso grhitva 
prthivim 4nu saz carema | 
For a read virecaso dyiviprthivi sazngrahani babhiivathur and 
omit colon; in c read gépatim and tisthanty, in band d ann, 
VOL. XXVL 20) 
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yrajiti krnvadhvath si hi vo nrpino virma sidyadhvaih 
bahula prthini i 

plinas krnfidhvas fyasir dsreta si vas sudroé camasé 
drhita tim # 4 % 


Read: vrajati krnudhvath si hi vo nrpino viirmi sivyadhvam 
bahula prthini | 
piras krnudhvam jiyasir idhrsta mii ‘vas susroc camasé 


divihata timzdtaz4d«# 


This atanva occurs also RV. 10. 101.8; KS. 38. 18; ApS. 16. 
14, 5: these have varma in b, while 5. has varmii as here. 


ill. 
nyad vité viti nyak tapati siryah 
nicinam aghnya duha nyag bhavitu tre visam. 
T has te in 4. 
In a read nyig vito, in b nyik, in ¢ duhe; ford nyig bha- 
vatu te visam. 
This stanza occurs $. 6. 91. 2and RV.10. 60.11. Ina RV. 
has va viti, in d it and 8. have rapah. 


ni giivo gosthe asadan ni vatsa titi dyiiih 
ny anmayo nadinith ny ucchusma rasinith # 1 2 

T gives ny andayo in c. 

In ¢ read firmayo: for b I have no suggestion. 

With this stanza may be compared 8. 6. 52, 2 and RY. 1. 
191. 4: §. reads ni givo gosthe asadan ni mrgiso aviksata | ny 
irmayo nadinith ny adrsti alipsata; RV. gives abd thus, but 
for ¢ it has ni ketavo janiniti. 


ahiniim ekfinizh sath hi sirsiiny agrabham hrdath sahas- 
rabihuh 
part dravyi ni jamahe visazh turind visimaruksatim 
uta | 7 
krnomi viévath bhesajam iheyam arasai visaih #5 Z 
The ms. corrects dr to bhy or dy in dravyi. 
T have no suggestion here. 


112. 
imitariu savisiniu varcasiimhje ahaz sam animaby ena- 
yor vado 
yathi na bahavo viduh 
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varcasil pin’ prthivi stiiryenottabhita dyfiuh 
tvisiyiith pasyiiso vil te tiny acche samiurvii | 
f29b veda vill vith nimadheyamh jigavimh aparijitam prajith 

ca bahvim ii siise 

riistrath candribhiraksitath vidtist vith niimadheyam 
aévini siraghar madhu | 

siiriva caksu | rbhiitiinfah prajiii dhirayitaih mayi 

rasith dhiirayatamh mayi satrapi vy a tanomy rgbhyizh 
jaghanena ca | 

tasmin yo badhyate bandlie ma me astu niyaksakah 2% & 

ol sa me astu niksakahs « 

ity atharvavede piipalidasikhiyish prathamakindas 
gamiiptah # 2 


This seems to be a prayer to the Asvins for prosperity, with 
a suggestion of healing charms in the last hemistich. A few 
emendations may be made. In the first stanza read varcasiiije, 
perhaps vedo, and yathi no. In the third, we might read 
jigivad, and cendri®; the next two pidas are good individually 
but to get them into connection seems impossible. At the 
beginning of the fourth, siryo vii caksur seems not impossible; 
yead dhirayatam and rayiti; from datrap§ on all scems hopeless, 
In the first writing of the final pida read sa; niyaksakah seems 
hopeless, 

In the colophon we should read piippalida®. 


The Story of a Friend in Need. The Arabie tect edited 
from the Vienna Manuscript of e-Ghusilt and trans- 
lated for the first time—By Cuanies C. Torrry, Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, New Haven, Coun. 


In the article, ‘* Contributions from the Jiimintya Brilimana 
to the history of the Brihmana literature,” in the First Malt 
of this Volume of the Journal, pages 176-188, Professor Ocrtel 
has collected a good many ancient anecdotes in which the 
disguise of a man in woman’s dress plays a part. 
On page 188 he refers to my promise to publish an old Arabic 
tale‘of this nature. That promise I now redeem. — 

The tale first appears, so far as my knowledge goes, in the 
Masdri‘ al-‘ Utsitg of es-Sarrij (+ 500 A. I.); and it was taken 
thence by el-Ghuzili (}°815) for his Marali‘ al-Budir, Fora 
statement as to the mutual relation of these two very interest- 
ing anthologies, I may refer to my article, “The Filling of a 
Gap in an old Arabie Anthology,” in the lmerican Journal af 


Semitie Languages for July, 1905, pp. 232-237; see also this , 


Journal, vol. xvi (1893), pp. 43 ff. 

I do not know that the story occurs anywhere else. It seems 
not to have been taken over from el-Ghuzili into the Thousand 
and One Nights when so many of its companions, including 
five of the group of seven—of which this story is one—which 


form the 20th Chapter (sasall Jol 8 luxe &)? in the Matali' 


al-Budar, were transferred. It is a  glideanberiath anecdote of 
Bedonin life, interesting and well told. Es-Sarrij mentions it 
in another place; see the Masdri‘, p. 333, near the top. 

I have chosen the version of the Matali' al-Budir, rather 
than that of the Masdri‘ al-‘ Ussaq, partly because the materials 
available for constructing a reliable text of the first named 
recension are so satisfactory, and partly becanse of the oppor- 





1 For the contents of this chapter, and references to parallels in Arabic 
literature, see this Journal, vol. xvi, p. 44f., and foot-notes. To the refer- 
ences there given I would add, that the Seventh Tale ia to be found in 
Dozy's edition of Ibn Bedrin, vol. i, pp. 174 ff. 
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tunity to contribute something to the criticism of the Cairo 
edition of el-Ghuzili (see below). The two recensions differ 
from each other only very slightly, and for the most part agree 
word for worl. The older writer, es-Sarrfij, begins with a 
complete chain of authorities, as usual; this is of course omitted 
by el-Ghusili, I give here the beginning of the story as it 
appears in the .Vesdri* l-* (8g, both for the suke of inelwl- 
ing the original chain of authorities, and also in order to give a 
specimen of the variation of the one recension from the other. 
This variation is especially noticeable at the beginning; in the 
sequel the two run more closely side by side, 


coil pet sla Ldde Salt pawdl Ge dose GOI 
LiSd= AS pull ye andl Lda LIS ye dlul 
rnd! fle ye dese Lida Saal dus yy abl due 
Jo oie FQ SLE DAG das ye pd ye cool Slo | 
Bell pe Nhu Wy als Gyary pty at Sle Qs 
Se ney8 ye fle Lestes  yaitll 23 Lal asa 
nine 7A ayy Loyal spat girdle Role Ryldl eiky elas 
pS wll dl wri Lill pein GUS cto Lele! cpary 
Ac dlb UL pel Syl rete dal Seis I oI de 1,5 pa 
BN SLES ye ld cele prglly UI call 


The text which I print below is that of el-Ghuzill, as given 
in the excellent Vienna manuscript, which I have followed 
throughout, except in one or two places (indicated in the foot- 
notes) where I have called in the aid of the Strassburg codex. 
I have gubjoined the variant readings of the Cairo edition (C). 
It might seem superfluous to publish the Arabic text here, inas- 
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much ag the tale has already been printed twice. But I have 
thought this a good opportunity to show the inferiority of the 
Cairo text of el-Ghuzill. The book as a whole has been 
described, and its importance indicated, more than once, first of 
all by von Kremer; but I do not know that any investigation of 
the relative quality of its text has ever been made, or that it 
has been collated with any of the known manuscripts, except in 
my own edition of the Story of el-‘Abbas ibn el-Ahnef (Ghu- 
gil’s ‘Second Night”) in Vol. xvi. of this Journal, where I 
compared its readings with those of the manuscripts in Vienna, 
Strassburg, and the Brill Collection (now in Princeton). The 
Cairo edition is based on a single manuseript, which examina- 
tion shows to be one of the least reliable of the five which are 
known. Its quality is well shown in this particular anecdote, 
where it even gives the names of the principal characters incor- 
rectly— lame and oas instead of oe and =lhus—and where 
a comparison of the older recension uniformly shows the Vienna 
codex to be right as against the Cairo text. It must be added, 
however, that most of the variations are unimportant. 


Slag 5 JIS gi YL Ye Yh JU QUgI pas de 

ed whole Ce UK KATE yee WG aU One Ye pie a 
Regd pe Kyla Leyte ol, LS polst, Lamy pgimal dhe 
yale gaat as JL, JL! Role crilfy Sldne 205 
crane ol ol JI Ligabsol pro Lrrnd gle, Lonel, 
‘gla! SLs LAs pass UL pgh lin “ercdery {pe ps 03 *gleo 
ho ped Ly SUES csele depth cols, GIA s dtd! Ae 





iC has lam () throughout. Clam. 
5 C omits. ‘Corday. bo Jlis. 


* C omits this and the following 3 . 


ae ae = asa a Tae ea, a 
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idols JUS Saol Le MI gdie Le Medhis ad ype ols 
CBU ps eis Gay Gall Gd! das Meldue BL, de 
Lich, Uitgs "Loyang Sxme Sy cant lO! Ly vag — 
Ot ays oat gf Ligilel, Lath eLinall GW 1S! te dell, 

waa ol Soh, lls usles Godt ad le Sas gayi 
BP gladly Rid ya? sySdo Udy Vy LE Gale whl [del 
pul gio “Lol sls peed esl) BLS Lginle <i OI 
Le *del Y croyst JE cedger gilel, dt yo Leluy 
aslie Lgilel, wl Lgizatal, Xa (4 oA ie we yl 
Bhrarsre gle odie all, <2 ollie * ad! ye Killa, 
wlicl dis HUW et Shy! pKdepe YC, Le 
dk xihels cole JI more ULirLinall Le we wryaall 
cael oP eee! Las! os "Ligthenl, dgid gst, LI edged 43 


1O pac pe dL Le. * Chas simply «5 in place of this. 
70 aia ‘ . Cowan. ; 

* We should probably insert aN before this. °C omits. 

7 MS, Lidyuy. °MS. omitsly; Comits. 'MS. ylud Y,. 
ug gs sls prgeié <bys. 


"MS, grey: CLI dc. The reading which I have followed is 
_ the one given in §. 

18 C inserts here (again) sphere Lertel, , & Taere clerical error. 
uC bas. “C Lithel,. «OC edyel ths 
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Lie Laasd ceiied “eldge lly SUAS ME els ple Topegall 
Ligic Ube Lt cud, Lgale poling gatas x2dl 3,5 
Spo & ys Le alls carey Le SH aUls ale pais Ys 
SLs igre cumdog Legal caer shi piu le Lig 3, 
UI, J odls AAU Weis telus Le dye oys Le cadl 


PMN yy dye Ul eye ol dame ye Hd LIS iy 


ed ols WI ldo be Ly3 ots ne po ldo dele g des 
Lgwmadl cords galas © camds? coy, Led x4s OW pJ, daly LI 
& deol, ty LI Uool els jos eadead thls abel, 
Coa, Pde ye xels ces Dyslaw cmyy ld ‘syiw 
Subs oie WS aie DOL Wis “Usyat Mle Jats Gio 
eae shy ads riches xads gis x20 gl tOS po ale ld 
Xe aoiysl Le erlads eyseds ILS dles at La ol pres 
pod ahs "gd Lb gim shal at edi ole 15) te 
Cdsgeell. 9 COum. Curlers. $0 crow, 


CRAs). Cdlagac. "Chas xdo shols WS. 
°C Aas. *Csimply WS im. 


Sen pee a i eA ant er 
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de Ligdel REL andl g0 ystl, aio shEY ergy cl 
Wm cheba) Ie Gf JIS ya Spgily coddll LAG: “Lay 
te ple tUyan @ panel, eral pale JI eOdar yds 
pes cio Lyall * ately due piwll segs Leo pS ule 
Vy ade ye‘ slesails atl, ald wele gS Log yapshe 
arudha Pxapal yl comity Quis Jh gz= Wd Mes Le aul, 
wrodady “cpt odd Ipere Le ey tI Len oh Yl, 
GS clue At eles Gee WU TW call GE ELS 
crabaesy, asl, lt g oatdsls Yar! ol das ¥ <9, 
2 y28s Vy THU Got Re Le GIL srek Lgiitys we2po 
eat AT aids asl Gly de Lol lds elegy fs, 
AS BLL chads Waal dunbe ell, igdbe yt Ceyiny 


wre Ae eds 55 elad wele OF Ky ldl 1dt, "ni 8 
CiKpial LL rie YI casts! 5 ASTI Lil, ginys 
ao das! ols she Lig eksy Lgas hie cocks mods Lero 


PMS. Rael: Cured. Ihave followed 8. The Magdri' al-Usidg 
has Syms! , Which is probably the original. 


*MS. omits. ‘*-Cadds dads g. © Cag Kee cdyas. 
'C Kaas ree cake Le. 
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iidls GT oth Lame § UU seb abd 05, ai 
BAG eh al, AI, Let, dui elie ale 
eras, pS KLela Espdall ups gio codes LI Gare) 
> Les Sil pbs dill pigs LE wptols Gas ye cde 
S53 poly mish, (aad) Guacl gree UI, Sle or cal 
wrt Kad Lge Laity GUUS Lary che sas 258, WAL 
MAS S53 ply dod als poe XU CS, Les * dey off yt 
Lisl, LAs Linke ealeo 35 Sldae fol, psu ale gto 
tl sy calls Haat elas shee yo desk SLs, ? nels} 
capes gs dol, rd aad all, Lgils dns ge els 
pe ad etsy tole! Ly aide, gy LI ess rele J 
E78 Rty-8 AS USle ayls WN oy yd mab BY sre 
OX egy Hai ple Mi SLs WIS il, LAS pall gis 
FS La ba ply AslslCe UI * gine Ws de ett, 

, Gyine 

2 Ligand» 

* Chas arid GUS camg LAs pgibols Redall iy cto. 


4 MS. eo . Es-Sarraéj gives a preferable text here. 


4 MS. suds, ;¢ Haws, nage follow Ss. 
‘dG RAs . The reading which I have adopted is also given by es- 
SarrAj. *C hue. Conelss,| (sic). *C sityol. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Numeir, of the tribe Hilal, narrates the following: There 
was a certain youth of the Beni Hilil whose name was Bigr ibn 
‘Abdallih, but who was commonly known as el-Astar. Among 
all the chieftains of the tribe, his was the handsomest face and 
the most liberal hand. We fell desperately in love with a girl 
of his people named Jeidi’, who was preéminent in her beauty 
and her accomplishments; then after the fact of their attach- 
ment became generally known, the affair grew to be a cunse of 
strife between their two families, until blood was shel; where- 
upon the two clans separated, and settled at a long distance 
apart from each other. 

So when (says Numeir) the time of separation grew so long 
for el-AStar that he could bear it no more, he came to me, and 
said: ‘*Q Numeir, have you no aid for me?” I answered: 
‘There is with me naught but what you wish.” Then he said: 
“You must help me to visit Jeidi’, for the longing to see her 
has carried away my soul.” ‘*Most gladly and freely!” I 
replied; ‘Only set out, and we will go whenever you wish.” So 
we rode away together, and journeyed that day and night, and 
the morrow until evening, when we halted our beasts in a ravine 
near the settlement of the clan we were seeking. Then he said: 
‘Do you goon, and mingle with the people; and when you 
meet any one, say that you are in search of astray camel, Let 
no mention of me pass lip or tongue, until you find her 
servant-girl, named so-and-so, who is tending their sheep. 
Give her my greeting and ask her for tidings; tell her also 
where I am.” 

So I went forth, not averse to do what he bade me, until I 
found the servant-girl and brought her the message, telling her 
where el-Agtar was, and asking her for tidings. She sent back 
this word: ‘‘She is treated harshly, and they keep watch of 
her. But your place of meeting will be the first of those trees 
which are near by the hindermost of the tents, and the time the 
hour of the evening prayer.” : 

So I returned to my comrade, and told him what I had heard, | 
Thereupon we set out, leading our beasts, until we came to the 
designated spot at the appointed time. We had waited only a 
few moments when we saw Jeidi’ walking toward us. El-Astar 
sprang forward and seized her hand, giving her his greeting, 
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while I withdrew a little from them; but they both cried out: 


*¢ We adjure you by Allah to come back, for we intend nothing’ 
dishonorable, nov is there anything between us that need be hid , 


from you.” So I returned to them and sat beside them, ‘Then 
el-Astar said: ‘*Can you contrive no way, Jeidi’, by which we 
may have this night to ourselves?” ‘* No,” she replied, ‘nor 
is it in any way possible for me, without the return of all that 
misery and strife of which you know.” ‘ Nevertheless it must 
be,” he answered, ‘even if that results which seems likely.” 
But she said: ‘ Will this friend of yours assist us?” T answered: 
Only say what you have devised; for I will go through to the 
very end of your plan, though the loss of my life should be in 
it.” Therenpon she took off her outer garments, saying: ‘* Put 
these on, and give me your garments in place of them.” This 
I did, Then she said: ‘Goto my tent, and take your place 
behind my curtain’; for my husband will come to you, after he 
has finished milking, bringing » full jar of milk, and he will 
say: ‘Tere, your evening dranght ? But do not take it from 
him, until you have tried his patience well; then cither take it 
or leave it, so that he will put it down and go away; and then 
(please Allah) you will not sce him again until morning.” 

So I went away, and did as she had bidden me. When he 
eame with the jar of milk I refused to take it, until he was 
thoroughly tired of my contrariness; then I wished to take it 
from him, and he at the same time wished to put it down; so 
our two hands met at cross purposes on the jar, and it upset, 
and the milk was all spilled. Thereupon he cried out: “' This 
is willfulness beyond the limit !", and he thrust his hand into 
the front part of the tent and brought out a leather whip coiled 
like a serpent. Then he came in, tearing down my curtain, 
and had used the whip on me for full twenty lashes when his 
mother and sister entered and pulled me out of his hands. But, 
by Allah, before they did this I had lost control of myself, and 
was just ready to stab him with my knife, whether it cost me 
my life or not. However, as soon as they had gone out I 
fastened up my curtain again, and sat down as before. 

Only a short time had passed when Jeidi’s mother entered 
and spoke to me, never doubting that I was her daughter, But 
I struck up a weeping and a sobbing, and hid my face in my 


'T. e., in her private apartment. 
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garment, turning my back to her. So she said: ‘0 my dear 
daughter, fear Allah and keep from displeasing your hushand, 
for that is where your duty lies; as for el-Astar, you have seen 
him for the last time.” Then as she was going out she said: 
“JT will send in your sister to keep you company tonight.” 
And sure enough, after a few minntes the girl appeared, She 
began crying and calling down eurses on him who beat me, but 
Imade no answer. Then she nestled wp close to me, As soon 
as Thad her in my power, [ clapped my hand over her month, 
and said: **O Sueh-a-one, that sister of yours is with cl-Astar, 
and it is in her-service that my back has been flayed this night. 
Now it behooves you to keep lier seeret, so choose for yourself 
and for her; for by Allah, if you utter a single word, I will 
make all the outery I can, until the disgrace becomes general.” 
Then I took away my hand from her mouth. She trembled 
like a branch’ in the wind; but after we had been together a 
little while she made friends with me, and there passed the 
night with me then and there the most delightful companion I 
have ever had. We did not cease chatting together, and she 
was also rallying me, and Jaughing at the plight Iwasin. And 
Ifound myself in the position of one who, had he wished to 
take a base advantage, coukl have done so; but Allah restrained 
from evil, and to him is the praise. 

Thus we continued until the dawn broke, when lo, Jeidi’ 
stole in upon us. When she saw us, she started, and cried out: 
* Allah! Who is this?” Your sister!" Treplied. ‘* What has 
happened ?” she asked. ‘She will tell you,” T answered, for 
she, on my word, is the sweetest of sisters.” Then I took my 
own clothing, and made off to my companion, As we rode, I 
narrated to him what had happened to me, and bared my back 
for him to see. Such a flaying as it had had—may Allah throw 
into hell-fire the man who did it !—from every single stripe the 
blood was oozing out. -When he saw this, he exclaimed: 
‘Great was the deed which you did, and great the acknowledg- 
ment due-you; your hand was generous indeed! May Allah not 
withhold me from repaying you in full.” And from that time 
on he never ceased to show me his gratitude and appreciation. 


'The text of the Masdri' is probably the original here, reading 
Swas “reed,” instead of add. 


Additions to the Fifth Series of Contributions from the Jai- 
miniya Brahmana (JAOS. xxvi. 176 ff.).—By Haxns 
Oxrrut, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


I, (Add" to p. 177, line 15.) The story of Pramati in the 
Dagakumiracarita is identical in plot with the following tales, 
all going back to the same source: (1) The sixty-second story of 
the Sukasaptati (R. Schmidt's edition of the textus simplicior in 
Abhandlungen jf. d. DMiunede des Morgenlandes x, 1893, p. 180 
f.=p, 894. of his German translation, Kiel, 1894). (2) Kathi- 
sariteigara vil. 41 f. (p. 81 f. in Brockhaus’ edition, Leipzig 
1839; translated idid. p. 27= Brockhaus, Die Mirchensamm- 
long des Somadena Bhatta, Leipzig, 1843, vol. i, p. 67; also in 
the Kathasaritsigara translated by C. H. Tawney, Calentta, 
1880, vol. i, p. 44). (3) The Vetilapaiicavineatikfi, chap. xv. 
The poetical version in Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathisaritsi- 
gara (Leipzig, 1866, bh, f. d. Hunde d. Morgent. vol. iv), p. 
346 ff.; translated by C. TL. Tawney, vol. ii, p. 301 ff. The 
prose version of Civadisa in I. Uhle, Die Vetilapaficavingatika 
(Abhandl, f. d. Kunde des Morgentandes, vol. viii), Leipxig, 
1881, p. 34 f. and still another anonymous prose version iid. p. 
84. (4) Kathisaritsigara xviii. 122, in Brockhaus’ ed. (Leipzig, 
1866, bh. pf. d. Munele d. Morgent., vol. iv) p. 597. Translated 
by C. IL. Tawney, vol. ii, p. 587. This story is, in a way, very 
much like the Greek tale of Lenkippos and Daphne, for Malaya- 
vati is a man-hating virgin (ef. Rohde, Der Griech, Roman, p. 
147, note 4). The story is here cast in the form of a dream. 
(5) The twenty-third story of the Persian Titi-namah,* Text 
and translation in the Tooti-nameh, or Tules of a Parrot (Cal- 
eutta,” printed: London, reprinted for J. Debrett, Piccadilly, 
July 1801), p. 117." Here an actual transformation is brought 





1Cf. Oesterley, Baitd! Pachisi, Leipzig, 1873, p. 203; Landau, Die 
Quellen des Dekameron, Stuttgart, 1954, 2d edition, p. 48-49. 
? Oesterley refers to Rosen, Tuli-Nameh, Das Papageienbuch, Leip- 
zig, 1858, vol. ii, p. 178, for a Turkish version of this tale. 
*Tandau refers to C. I. L. Iken's translation in Totti-Nameh, Eine 
Sammlung persischer Mérchen von Nechachebi, Stuttgart, 1882, p. 97; 
M. Wickerhauser, Die dreissig Ndchte, Hamburg, 1865, p. 249; and 
Rosen ii, p. 178. 
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about by a magic ball and continues as long as this is carried in 
the mouth, (6) The sixteenth tale of the TDN 3D WD. the 
Hebrew version of the Book of the Seven Sages. Text, transla- 
tion, and notes in Misehle Sindbad, Secundus Syntipas, edirt, 
emendirt und erkldrt .. . von P. Cassel (Berlin, 1891, third 
erlition) fol, N? of the Hebrew text, vs. 582 ff. and pp. 288 and 
154 respectively.’ 

I find that most of these tales, vix., Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6, are 
referred to in Landaw’s Jie Quellen des Dekameron, Stuttgart, 
1884, 2d edition, p. 48f. He further compares the twenty- 
secon story of the Latin Aistoria de Cuhaania Noverecali 
(printed in Antwerp, 1490), which has the title ‘De adventu 
fil regis contra novercam et ipso exitu judicii.’ I have not 
heen able to see this tale, but from Keller’s summary (FH. A, 
Keller, Zi Romans des Sept Sages, Titbingen, 1836, Intro- 
duction, p, xxxiv) it would seem that the queen is here an 
accomplice, and not at all herself duped by the disguise as is the 
case in the other stories, It would then rather form a transition 
to those tales in which the wife conceals her lover from her hus- 
hand by dressing him as one of her maidservants. Instances of 
this are rather numerous.? Cassel in AfseAde Sindbed, Berlin, 





' Landaun’s Tabelle B (after p. 340) doubtingly (with a?) gives only one 
parallel, viz. No. 24 of the Libro de los Engannos et los asnyamientos de 
las mugeres (Ricerche intorno al Libro di Sindibdd per D. Comparetti, 
Milan, 1869, in vol. xi of the Memorie del R. Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettre). This, however, must be a mistake; Dr. Schwill, who 
was kind enough to look through the Spanish collection, failed to find 
any parallel. 

* Keller, Li Romans des Sept Sages, Tibingen, 1836, p. exxxiv: ‘ Ein 
als Kammerfrau verkleideter Bulle tritt oft in den alten Erzihlungen 
auf.” R, Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), p. 602 and C, Vossler, Stud. z. 
vergl. Litteraturgesch. hrag. v. Af. Koch, ii (1902), p. 18, refer to a 
story of the Jewish writer Joseph Sahara (twelfth century, Spain); to 
two stories from G. Sercambi's Novelle inedite (Renier's edition, Torino, 
1880), No. 4, ‘De magna prudentia,’ and No. 83, ‘De falsitate mulieria’: 
to No. 8 of Vatican Ms. 1716, ‘Du roy Alphons qui fut trompé par le 
[sie] malice de sa femme’; and to Nicolas de Troyes’ Le Grand Paran- 
gon, No. 124, ‘ D'un Empereur qui avoit une femme la plus paillarde du 
monde, tellement qu’ elle avoit douze compaignons abillés en demoiselles 
qui couchoit avec elle.’ Compare further Domenico Batacchi (Padre 
Atanasio da Verrocchio) Novelle galanti, No. 6, ‘Re Grattafico'; RE. 
Kohler, Klein. Schrift. iii (1900), p. 163 : ‘ Ein heiratslustiger, aber miss- 
trauischer Kénig besucht in der Verkleidung einer Frau und mit der 
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1891, p. 155, refers to Kathisaritsiigara 1. 5, especially vs. 36, 
(Brockhaus’ ed, Leipzig, 1839, p. 47, translated iid, p. 15 = 
Brockhaus, Jie Méirehensmnnieng des Somedena Bhatia, 
Leipzig, 1843, p. 34, and C. IL Tawney’s transl. Caleutta, 1880, 
vol. i, p. 25), and Martinus Crusius’ clanedes Suenied [published 
at) Frankfurt, 1595-06; a German version is printed in J. J. 
Moser's Jidfiotheedn Seriptorun de pelos Suevieis, ote., Prank- 
furt, 1739], 1.170. Liebrecht amd Benfey (Oréert ted Oceident 
i, 1862, 541 ff. amd po 4 fh) compared with this Cukasaptati, 
chapters 5-0 (po 10 of 2. Schmidt's edition, p. 11 of his transla- 
tion), and a tale of the Turkish Titindmah (Rosen, Zwti-Vuneh, 
Das Puyayeientbuch, Leipsig, 1858, vol. ii, p. 03), whence it 
passed into Occidental literature: so in the story of Merlin’ (ef. 
F, W. ¥. Schmidt, Pie Merehen es Straperoia, Berlin, 1817, 
p. 335; G. Paris, Fomen des Sept Sages de Rome, Introduction 
yp. xxviif.; W. E. Mead in the Introduction (p, cexxix) to HL. 
B. Wheatley, Merlin or the Aearly STistory of Aing Arthur, 
London, 1899, where the English version is given in vol. IT, p. 
426 [‘this Inlyns cesar hadde a wif that was a grete bewte, 
and she hadde with hir xij yonge men arraied in gise of 
wymen*]; TIans v. Bithel’s Dyveletionwas Leben (Keller's ed, 
Quedlinburg, 1841, p. 209; F. W. VW. Schmidt, ie Jdrchen 





Fihigkeit, sich unsichtbar zu machen, drei Prinzessinnen,’ etc. Einaiut 
Oollah [Indyat Allah), Baier-Donush, or Garden of Knowledge, trans- 
lated from the Persian by Jonathan Scott, Shrewsbury, 1790, vol. iii, p. 
298, ‘A king's daughter has fallen in love with a young man, whom she 
has brought into her palace disguised as a female,’ etce.; R. Kohler, 
Klein. Sehrift. ti (1900), 3006. Dr. Schwill called my attention ta two 
other passages, in Spanish literature, which introduce a youth in female 
disguise ; the one is in Cervantes’ Persiles y Sigismunda, iti. § (Madrid, 
1617), the other in chap. 8 of Alonzo Nufiez de Reinoso's Historia de los 
Amores de Clareo y Florisea, y de los trabaxos de Ysea, Venecia, 1552, 
reprinted in vol. iii of Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles (Madrid, 185d), 
Novelistas anteriores 4 Cervantes, p. 436, col. 2 (bottom). To Dr. Le 
Conte I owe a reference to Balzac’s ‘ Berthe La Repentie,’ fourth story 
of the third decade of his Contes Drélatiques (GEnvres Completes de H. 
de Balzac, Paris, 1870, vol. xix, p. 385 ff.) See also the references col- 
lected by Bolte in his note on No. 15 of Montanus’ Wegiiirzer, in 
Biblioth. d. Litterar, Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 217, 1899, p. 560, and to 
No. 110 of the Gartengesellschaft ([bid., p. 631), 

1Cf, also R. KGhler, Klein. Schrift. ii (1900), p. 002, and Fischer and 
Bolte in Bibliothek d. Litterarischen Vereins in Stutigart, vol. 208 (1898), 
p. 216. " 
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des Straparota, p. 340-541); ef. also the Latin Historia Septem 
Sapientum, chapter 22 (a brief resumé in H. A. Keller, £3 
Romens des Sept Sages, Tihingen, 1836, p. xxxiv.) Sehmidt 
(lL. e. S41) further compares lradion Nights, German transl, hy 
M. Habieht, K. Sehall, and F. HL vy. d. Hagen, i, p, 10=Eng- 
lish transl, by R. FL Burton, Zhe Sook of the Thousand 
Nights «ud a Night, reprinted . 2. by L. C. Smithers, Ton- 
clan, 1803, vol. 1, p. 4. 

Ilere belongs also, in history, the famous excapade of P, 
Clialius Puleher (Panuly-Wissowa, Realeneyelopedie, iv, 83; 
‘Tyrell, The Correspondence of M, Tullius Cicero, 2d edition, i, 
Iss4, p. 21), who, in female disguise, entered the house of 
Cwsur while the rites of the Bona Dea were being celebrated 
(Cie. avd Att, 1. 12. 3, P. Clodium, Appii filinm, credo te 
udisse cum veste muliebri deprensum domi C, Caesaris, cum 
pro popu fieret, eumque per manus servulae servatum et educ- 
tum) whieh resulted in Ciesar’s divorce from Pompeia (Suet. 
Die, Fudius, G, cum qua [=Pompeia] deinde divortium fecit, 
ululteratam opinatus a P. Clodio quem inter publicas cacrimo- 
lias penctrasse ad cam muliebri veste tam constans fama erat), 

Il. (Add after line 16, p. 183.) Guilelmus Blesensis states in 
the prologue to his lide (in which a youth gains access to his 
beloved hy means of female disguise), that he took the plot of 
his poem from one of Menander’s plays, the name of which he 
translates into Latin by ‘mascula Virgo.’ On the basis of this 
Luhmeyer holds that Menander'’s comedy “Avépoyevos 4 Kpis, of 
which only a few words have come down to us, had a plot simi- 
lar to that of the déda. Cf. Guileimi Blesensis Addie comontio 
ed. C. Lohmeyer (Lipsiae, 1892), p. 21, for a conjectural out- 
line of Menander’s plot and a detailed discussion of the whole 
question of William de Blois’ indebtedness. The same learned 
editor of the Alda gives also the following additional parallels: 
(1) The old French lay of Floris et Liriope by Robert de Blois * 
which gives the history of Floris and Liriope, the parents of 
Narcissus, and was edited by Zingerle (Adtfranzdsische Biblio- 


! This poem, I find, is referred to by Landau, Die Quellen des Dekame- 
ron, Stuttgart, 1964, p. 49. . 

* Shortly after the publication of my first paper my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Warren, called my attention to this. He thinks that Robert de 
Blois borrowed the plot from some Latin tale. 
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thee xii, 1801). The management of the plot is here particn- 
larly clever, Liriope is the daughter of: Narcissus, king of 
Thebes, One of his vassals has two twin children, a boy, Floris, 
and a girl, Florie. Florie is Liriope’s playmate. And when 
Floris falls in love with Liriope he persuades his sister Florie to 
exchange garments with him. (2) Douin’s Roman de Trubert,’ 
in M. Méon'’s Vownenn Reeeuil de Ficbliaue et Contes, Paris, 
1823, vol. I, p. 102, and (3) * Der scholaere xe Paris,’ in F. TT. vy. 
d. Hagen's Gesamntabentener, vol. i, p. 377, No. xiv; cf. pre- 
face, pp. liv and exxvii. This last reference I cannot verify. 
In the French fablian La Saineresse (A. de Montaiglon et G. 
Raynaud, Meceuil géneral et complet des Mabliaue, Paris, 1872- 
1890, vol. i, p. 289) the lover disguises himself as a woman- 
doctor® (nne saineresse); cf. A. Preime, Die Frau in den 
altfranzisischen Fubliaux (Gottingen Diss.), Cassel, 1901, pp. 
36 and 126. 

My colleague Dr. Sechwill called my attention to the similar 
plot in the Don Juan eyele, e. g. in Tirso de Molina’s £7 Burla- 
dor de Sevilla * cf, Byron's Don Juan, Canto V; the scene in 
the harem (Canto VI) according to Gronow's Jteminiacencea, 
1889, i, p. 62, was based on a practical joke of Dan Mackinnon, 
who disguised himself as a nun when Wellington visited a con- 
vent near Lishon, see E. IH. Coleridge's Works of Lord Byron, 
Poetry, vol, VI (1903) p. 276. 

The disguise of a lover in girl’s clothes must have been a very 
common motif in the pastoral romances, such as D'Urfé's 
Astrée (where Celadon lives at the home of Adamas and Léonide ° 
disguised as their daughter Alexis and thus sees his beloved 
Astrée, ef. the summary in H. Koerting’s Geschichte d. franzés. 
Romans iin VEL Jahrhundert, I, 1891, p. 95 and p..111, 


' Here Trubert originally assumes the disguise i in order to escape being 
recognized by the duke. My colleague, Dr. Curdy, was good enough to 
look through this long drawn out romance. 

* Of. Sukasaptati ed. Schmidt, p. 175=Schmidt's translation, p. 87f., 
where the lover gains access as a physician, and the same motif in the 
tale published by Liebrecht in Germania, xxi (1876), p, 804, No. 23 (cf. J. 
Bedier, Les Fabliaw:, Paris, 1893 [=Fasc. 98 of the Bibliothéque de I’ 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes| p. 426). 

? Comedias escogidas de Fray Gabriel Tellez (El Maestro Tirao de Mo- 
lina) edited by J. E. Hartzenbuschi in vol. V of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espaioles, Madrid, 1908 (4th edition), p. 572. First edition of the play at 
Barcelona, 1680, 
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note, 2; 2A. Le Breton, e Roman au dix-septiime siécle, Paris, 
1890, p. 13; P. Morillot in P. de Julleville’s Histoire de fe 
Langue et de la Littérateure frangatse, IV, 1897, p. 414), for 
Charles Sorel ridicules it in his parodistic Le Berger extravagant, 
published in 1628 (I. Koerting, 1. ¢., II,’ 1801, p. 71 ff, see p. 
Ti for the disguise). In the fourth hook Lysis is disguised by 
Tfirean as a handsome countey-wench, Amarillis, and so gains 
neeess to the castle of his beloved Charite; “and' when he 
view il himself sometimes in his Shepherdesses habit, he said in 
himself, No, no, there is no shame to put on this garb when 
Love commands it. The great slleides chang'd his elvb into a 
distaff and put on oles gown instead of his Lyons skin. Was 
not Poliarehus* cloath’d like a maid, and was called Tieoerine ? 
And did not Celadon do the like, and was called Alewis? This 
is the principal subject of Jtomeances, and an amorous history is 
never good if there he not a young man puts on maids cloathes, 
ora mail a mans, I appeal to all those who pass away their 
days in that delightful reading.” Similarly the English trans- 
lator, John Davies, says? in his preface (‘* The Translator to the 
Reader”): ‘‘ For his [i. ¢. Lysis’) disguising himself like a maid, 
and his perswasions that he was really one, and was taken for 
one, ‘tis an humor so threadbare in all Books of Shepherdry and 
Love-stories, that I need say no more of it; only I shall note, 
that it is more probable in “ysis; for Afirean caus'd him to he 
trim’d, a thing those Authours thought not on, but putting on 
other cloathes, without any cirenmstance other they are pres- 
ently what sex they please.” 


'The quotation is from John Davies’ translation: The Extravagant 
Shepherd: or, the History of the Shepherd Lysis. An Anti-Romance 
written originally in French and now made English. London, 16M, p. 
8-04, 

* The hero of John Barclay'’s Argenis (1621). Joannis Barclaii Argenis. 
Editio III. Parisiis, 1625, p. 491 and 8=Barclay his Argenis or the 
Loves of Polyarchus and Argenis faithfully translated out of Latin into 
English by Kingsmill Long. London, 1686. Liber III, chapter 8 (p. 
$16) and chapter 17 (p. 962). Cf. H. Koerting, 1. c. T* (1891), p. 149. The 
same novel is again referred to by Sorel in the thirteenth book (‘The 
Oration of Clarimond against Poetry, Fables and Romances'’):‘.. . the 
fame of Argenis's beauty makes him fall in love with her. He goes into 
Steily, disguised as a maid to live with her,’ p. 65 of Davies’ translation 
which beging a fresh numbering of pages with book XII. 

‘Signature b, verso. The preface is not paged. 
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IIT, (Add to p. 186, line 16.) To the Sanskrit story of Indra 
assuming the shape of Ahalyi’s husband may be added two from 
the Cukasaptati, vix. the third tale (Schmidt's ed. of the textus 
aimplicior, 1803, in vol. x of AbA. f. d. Auende d. Morgent., 
11 f.=Schmidt’s German translation, 1804, p. 7 f.) where 
the rogue Kutila enamored of the merchant Vimala’s two 
wives prays to the goddess Ambiki, by her help is ‘trans- 
formed into the likeness of Vimala, and during the merchant's 
absenee from home impersonates him. And the conclusion of 
the Cukasaptati (Schmidt's text, p. 203=translation, p. 100) 
where a Vidhyidhara assumes the form of the Gandharva Kana- 
kaprabha and thus deceives the latter's wife Madanamafijari. 
Also Kathisaritsigara vi, 33 (Brockhaus’ edition, Leipzig, 1802, 
in AAbhandl. 7. d. unde d. Morgent., vol. ii, p. 59,=C. HH. 
‘Tawney’s English translation, Caleutta, 1880, i, p. 800) where 
Madanavega, the king of the Vidyadharas, with Siva’s help 
assumes one night the form of the king of Vatsa, enters in his 
shape the palace of the princess Kalifigasend, and thus tricks 
her into marrying him. This last story is referred to by M. 
Landau, Die G@uellen des Dekwimeron, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 74. 
Here may also be found a number of other interesting parallels: 
Herodotus vi. G8-T0 relates that the hero Astrabacus (cf. Wide, 
Lakonische Culte, 1893, p. 270) was the reputed father of the 
Spartan king Demaratus; he appeared to Aristo’s wife in the 
guise of her husband. This, according to Landau, is the story 
of Agilulf and Thendelinde in the Decameron III. 2, in Lafon- 
taine’s De Miudetier’ (Oeuvres complétes, vol. IL. (Paris, 1857), 
p. 71), and in Meutsehe Sagen hreg. v. d. Bridern Grimm, vol. 
II (1801, 3d ed.) No, 404, p. 31£.° Dr. Schwill called my 
attention to a very similar story in Heliodorus Acthiop. iii. 13- 
14. The brief statement there no doubt implies that Termes 
impersonated the husband of Homer's mother. Landau also 
refers to the seventeenth story of the Turkish Titi-namah (in 
Rosen’s translation, Leipzig, 1858, vol. II, p. 15=Wickerhan- 
ser, Die dreissig Néchte, Hamburg, 1863, p. 167), a Jewish 





1 Of, the dvegepSée in Herod. vi. 6, 8. Boccaceio’s story of King Agi- 
lulf and his groom is also found as No. 16 (edition of 1800)=No. 19 (edi- 
tion of 1856), ‘La notte di Befana’ in Domenico Batacchi’s Novelle 
galanti; of. R. Kébler, Klein, Schrift, iii (1900), p. 165, 

? There is nothing suggesting it in Paulus Diaconus, iii, $5, 
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legend toll in Midrash Rebboth and Midrash Tanechunwe to 
Exodus ii, 11, a tale in the Arabic Weliloh and Dimnah or 
Fables of Pidpay (ef. Benfey, Puntschatantra, Leipzig, i (1859), 
p- 2, $111; it should be noted, however, that in this version 
and these derived from it, it is not the husband who is imper- 
senate and deceived, but the wife’s paramour is impersonated 
hy his servant? who borrows lis mantle,) ete. 

My colleague, Professor Baur, calls my attention to Posel- 
don’s impersonation of Knipeus and his deception of Tyro, Tomer 
Gd. xi, 236-47; Apollodorus Sihiieth i. 1-8; Nonuus tony. 
i. 121; Lucian /ialog, marin. 13. Ovid, Jet. vi. 116, tells 
the same story ina slightly different version, substituting [phi- 
medeia, the mother of the Aloidaw (=Otos and Ephialtes) for 
Tyro. 

Very similar, but without the disguise, are Chaucer's Reve's 
tale which rests on some French fabliau, such as Je Gomébert et 
les deus elera and Le meunter et les dew elere (vols. 1, p. 255, 
aml y¥, p. 83 in Montaiglon and Raynaud's collection). Cf. the 
further references in Bédier, es Publics, p. 419, Ta. 

IV. (Add to p. 188, line 3) (1) the story in LV, 2 of the Decam- 
eron is connected by Landau (ie Quellen des Dehaineron”, pp. 
293) with the Nectanabnus story of Psendo-Callisthenes, hy 
Dunlop (Zfistory of Fiction, London, 1845, 3d ed., p. 222=p. 
232 of Liebrecht’s translation, Berlin, 1851) with Josephus’ tale 
of Mundus and Paulina.* (2) I have not access to Jilg’s elition 
and translation of the Mongolian Siddhi-Kir (Innsbruck, 1866), 
but the eleventh tale appears to belong here (see Landau’s short 
summary, Die Quellen des Dekeameron, 1884, p. 101). (3) My 
colleague, Professor Baur, calls my attention to a number of 
miraculous cures in the Asclepius sanctuary at Epidanrus, which 
strongly suggest an impersonation of the god by his priests. 





1 On this motif cf. R. Kohler, Klein. Schrift. ii, 1900, p. 398. 

* See, however, Bédier, Les Fabliaux, 1808, p. 89, note 2, and below, 
No. 4.—Decameron iv. 2, is repeated as No. 6 (‘Il falso Serafino’) in 
Domenico Batacchi’s Novelle galonti, cf. R. Kohler, Klein, Sefrift. iii. 
(1900) p. 183. It has often been retold, see Bolte's note to No. 30 of Mon- 
tanus’ Weghiirzer (Bibliothek d. Litterar. Vereins zu Stuttgart, vol. 317, 
1899, p. 574), also No. 46 of Dietrich Mahrold'’s Schmahi unndt Kahl 
Foldmarsch Kasten (Ibid. vol. 200, 1896, p. 270). Somewhat similar is 
No. 94 (‘Von nachtfertigen geistan’) in J. Frey's Gartengesellechaft 
(Ibid, vol, 209, 1896, p. 110 amd 2598). 





* 
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See P, Cavvadias, Fbuillea d’ Epidaure I (1893, Athens), p. 30, 
lines GO-63, p. 31, lines 116-119 and 12{-132 (=Collita, Savw- 
lung der griech, Dialeht-Inechriften, 1889, vol. ili, No, 3340= 
Bannack, Studien au dem Gebiete der yriech, wie der arischen 
Sprachen 1 (1880) No. 80, p. 191, and clos Ajpiefauria (1890) 
No. 80). Cf. P. Baur, Eileithyia, Philologus, Supplenentbend 
viii (1580-91), p. 491, note 83= The University af Missouri 
Studies, vol. I, No. 4 (1802), p. 50, note 8. (4) J. Bédier, Les 
Fodlices, Paris, 1803 (=vol. 98 of the Bibliothague de f Feole 
des Eeutes Fetedes') p. 80, compares the Milesian tale in the 
tenth of the letters traditionally ascribed to the orater Aes- 
chines, where Cimon impersouates the river god Seamander. 
Cf. Rohde in Ver/andlungen des XXX. Philol, Verswonndung 
zu Rostock, 1875 (Leipzig, 1876), p. 67 = Der griech, omen, 
2d edition, 1900, p. 596. 

¥. (Adi to p. 195, line 29.) In the JB. version (i. 125 f.) 
of the legend of Usanas Kiivya and the Battle of the Gods and 
Asuras (MBh. i. 76. 6; ef. Geldner in Peed. Stee. ii, 1892, p. 
167), Indra assumes the shape of a leech (jelayackd), of a trnake 
(‘blade of grass,’ or, perhaps = traejaliyukd * caterpillar’), and 
of a parrot (fhe), 
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Conjectanea Talmudion : Motes on ev, 13:18 ; Matt. 23:36 f.; 
O8:1; 8 Gor. S:i4-16; Subilecs 2p:4, Fj 724.—By 
Groner F. Moor, Professor in Tarvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1, “The Number of the Beast,” Rev. 13:18. Caligula and Nero. 
"N5e ) copia doriv: 6 Eyww votw Yydurdrw tiv dpluiw roll Pypiov, 
dplpas yip dvOpunrov toriv: nul 6 dois abrod yEs" (v. 1. xes'). 


Most scholars rightly understand the author in these words to 
apprise his readers that the number 666 (or G16) conceals the 
name of a man, which is to be found by reckoning the numerical 
value of its letters in the method of ‘' gematria” (ypappareia). 
The objection that, if this had been his meaning, he should 
have written dv@pdmrov revds has no force in this barharons trans- 
lation Greek: dpifuds dvéparov is the literal equivalent of a 
Semitic O71 [2 350D or NWOT NID. The alternative 
interpretation, ‘homan (i. ¢. ordinary) wumber,’ is meaningless; 
cabbalistic operations on numbers are often most extraordinary, 
but they are always performed on ‘ ordinary’ noumbers. 

The reading of almost all the manuseripts, 666, has long since 
heyn correctly reckoned out by ‘those who have understanding’ 
as (DP MI. Néron Kesar (50-+-200-+-6--50, 100-+-60--200= 
66). The spelling ID) (not TDD) is abundantly attested in 
ingeriptions and is undoubtedly the older orthograpliy.’ 





1 Other decipherments, from Irenaeus on, belong only to the history— 
or the curiosities—of exegesis. To the latter class mustbe assigned Gun- 
kel’s mythological interpretation. That ingenious scholar discovers in 
666, PHA BINN (sie). “ Primaeval Chaos,” our old acquaintance, 
the Babylonian Chacs-monster. According to him NID is in Jewish 
writings “the standing attribute of those figures of primaeval times 
which themselves reappear in the last times, or at least have antitypes 
then” (Schdpfung wad Chaos, 377). This sweeping assertion is illus- 
trated by two examples, NIT OTN the ‘primal man’ (Adam), 
and ITN tM ‘the primal serpent’ (the tempter of Gen. 3). 
These happen, by a curious coincidence, to be the only examples of this 
“standing attribute” which are given in Levy's Wirterbuch. As to 
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There is, however, another reading, 616, represented by coddd. 
(and 11, and attested by Tichonius and Irenaeus, The latter 
diseusses the variant at some length, and it may be inferred 
from his emphatic repudiation of it that it had more currency in 
his time than would appear from our mannseript evidence. Tle 
aurmises that it originated in an error of transcription; Lut this 
is not very probable, Many modern interpreters consider G1 as 
another “gematria™ on the mime of Nero, written “Dj Ti: 
there is, however, ne evidence that the Whe Wis ever written in 
this w ay, aula very strong pr CSU Mi to the contrary, Nor 
has it exeaped ‘notice that the distinetive feature of the vision 
in Rev. 13, vis., that an image of the beast is made which men 
are constrained on pain of death to worship, points to Caligula 
rather than Nero, Following a suggestion of Zahn, therefore, 
Spitta, Otto Holtzmann, Erbes, and others explain the reading 
G16 as equivalent to Tdioes Kafoup (cf. 588 = ‘Inoots, Silayil, i 
$27 ff., a passage whieh [renacus seems to have in mind). If 
this view be correct, an older Jewish apocalypse from the last 





the former, *})97)/2/7 ON is common in the Eabbala, but in the older 
literature the regular expression is ert DW: in fact, the exam- 
ple cited by Levy from Bemidbar Rabbah, c. 10 (compiled about the 12th 
century), is the only instance of NIT Thave noted, The phrase 
(PeeNay DIN, moreover, has no eschatological implications ; it serves 
merely to distinguish ‘ the first Man’ from man in general (QJM). The 
second expression, "JIS 4 Ed. occurs more frequently, ¢. ¢. Bere- 
shith Rabbah, c. 22, cf. esa (VPA Debarim Rabbah, c. 5; but with 
no reference to a reappearance of the “old serpent” in the last times. 
So far, then, from being a “standing attribute” of any kind, 7/2 
isan infrequent synonym of (AN. and is of no mysterious signifi- 
CHOCe. 

Tn Trevelyan’s life of Macaulay there is an amusing story about an 
Englishman in India who tried to prove to Macaulay that Napoleon was 
the Beast, because, he said, if Napoleon's name be written in Arabic with 
the omission of only two letters, it gives 666. Professor Gunkel's 666 
is obtained by a similar procedure: by omitting the article—for which 
i727 OVW is no warrant—and giving to J)47) a feminine ending 
which is not used in adjectives of this type (as if from *}V7' one 
should make mt instead of $77") he gets the necessary sum 
and, incidentally, a grammatical monstrosity as well as a mythical 
monster, 
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years of Caligula has been altered by Christian hands in the 
reign of Domitian, and adapted to ¢. 17; one part of -this adap- 
tation being the change of 616 (Caligula) to G60 (Nero), An 
obvious difficulty of the hypothesis in this form is that it assumes 
the original numerical cipher, G16, to be esleulated on the Greck 
name, while the substitute, GGG, is based on the Hebrew. So 
far as [ know, it has not been observed that the Webrew une of 
Caligula, “Dy DI7Po3 ((saskalgas) has the same value, 616 
(Si LOO OS +HO, LOO--GO--200), The spelling is for- 
tunately free from the uncertainties that beset names containing 
Jan *; Da? (pl. D'DI7)) is the Latin ecedtige, of whieh Cali- 
gula is the diminutive (Tac, lan. 1,41); 03, instead of the more 
usual DY, 0], Pdios, ix probably a malicious witticism (0), 
‘lig, arrogant, braggart,’ ef. the Syriac popular etymology 
lace, re, as if xoda+ ula). 


2. Matthew 22:35 f The Blood of Zacharias. 

“Orus Gy eb tuds way alua Sikaov éxyuvvdpevay dri ris ys ded 
rot aizaros "ABedX rot dixaiou émg rot alparos Zayapiov vioi Bapuyiou, 
ov ébovedoare pera tov yaot Kul row Guowernpiov. Cf. Luke 11: 51. 

It is recognized on all hands that the words ‘the son of Bara- 


chias” (in Matthew ; not in Luke) are an error ayising from a con- 
fusion with the ney al prophet Aechariah, the son of Berechiah, 





'DIOPD. Tos. Sotah 18, 6; Jer. Sotah 9, 18; Bab. Sotah 88; Seder 
Olam Rabbah 80, cf. Yalkut, Daniel § 1061; Seder Olam Zutta, ed. Neu- 
bauer, p. 71; Megillath Taantih, 11; Shir ha-Shirim R. on 8:9. The 
variants D'21D1. 07D. are secondary. 

The passages in Sotah, ete., bring Caligula into connection with Simon 
the Just, who hears an oracular voice (bath dl) announcing that 
DI9ND3 has been killed and his decrees annulled. The surmise might 
be hazarded that this anachronism originated in a confusion with Simon 
Kantheras, son of Boethos, whom Agrippa I appointed High Priest 
shortly after the death of Caligula (probably in 41 A.D, ; see FI. Jos., 
Antt, xix, § 207). In Seder Olam Rabbah, however, DI7Po! figures 
as the last of the eight kings of Javan, following two s nbiooht, As 
though he were identified with Epiphanes; see also Seder Olam Zutta 
lc. The resemblance between Caligula’s purpose to set up his imayre in 
the Temple and the desecration of the Temple by Antiochus 1V may 
be responsible for this confusion. 
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the son of Iddo (Zech, 1:1); the name of Zechariah the son of 
Jeberechiah (Is, 8:2, LACK, Zayapias vices Bapayiov) may have been a 
contributory cause.’ Most scholars are further of the opinion that 
the reference is to the murder of the priest Aechariah the son 
of Jehoiada, who was stoned in the court of the temple by order 
af King Joash (2 Chron, 24; 16 ff).° Others think that the 





1A similar confusion exists in Targ. Lament, 2: 20 (on the worrls, 
** Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord”) : 
“As ye slew Zechariah the son of Iddo, the High Priest and faithful 
prophet, in the sanctuary of the Lordon the Day of Atonement, because 
he reproved you, that ye should not do evil before the Lord.” The last 
words plainly refer to 2 Chron, 24:90; ef Targ. Chron. loc. The prophet 
Zechariah ig called ‘‘ the gon of Iddo" in Ezra G:1; 6:14; cf. Neh. 12:4, 
16. In Gittin 57° T4 {4 TT S79) is not another variation of the 
name but ascribal error; the correct reading is found in Ekah Rabbah 


2:5, WV TT) [? AW NDI: cf. ib. Proem. 23 TTT AW ND) 
a) i) 


* Cf Pesikta, ed. Buber, f. 122a: ‘They murdered Uriah the priest ; 
they murdered Zechariah.” There is nothing in Jer. 26: 20-23 to sugpest 
that the Uriah whose murder is there narrated was a priest; ‘ Uriah 
the priest" comes from Is,8:2. That Uriah the prophet (Jer. 26) was 
of priestly stock, though with a blemish in his pedigree, is affirmed 
also by Samuel b. Nahmani, Pesiktu, 115b. 

*The Greek patristic interpreters, in whose Bibles the victim of 
Joash’s resentment was called 'A¢epiag, were uncertain whether the 
Zacharias of Matthew and Luke was the post-exilic prophet of that 
name or the father of John the Baptist (Luke 1: 5ff.). Of the father of 
John there were Christian legends, doubtless invented after the identi- 
fication, that he was put to death by Herod because he would not sur- 
render the child John, whom Herod imagined to be the future Messiah 
(Protevang. Jacobi, 22); or that he was killed by the Jews because, as 
High Priest, he allowed Mary, after the birth of Jesus, to stand in the 
place in the temple assigned to the virgins (Origen on Matt. 28:85, Migne 
XIII. 1680f.; Theophylact inloc., Migne CEXIII. 405; Euthymius Ziga- 
benus in foc., Migne CEXIX. 600). Jerome records the opinion of 
some that the Zechariah of our text was the father of John the Baptist : 
ex quibusdam apocryphorum somniis approbantes, quod propterea occi- 
sus est, quia Salvatoris praedicarit adventum. He decides in favor of 
the Zechariah of Chronicles, and notes that the Gospel in use among 
the sect of the Nazarenes actually read ‘Zechariah the son of Jehoiada,” 
instead of “son of Berechiah" as in the canonical Matthew. In the 
Lives of the Prophets which go under the name of Epiphaniud some 
recensions fuse all three Zechariahs in a composite figure. (See the 
texts in Petavius’ ed. of Epiphanius; Tischendorf's Anecdofa Sacra et 
Profana, 1855 (both repriuted in Migne, XLIIL); I. H. Hall, Journal of 
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author of the Gospel had in mind the murder of Zechariah the 
son of Bareis (uther MSS. Baruch, Bariskaios; see Niese), who 
was killed by the Zealots in the year 67 or G8 A.D. (Josephus, 2. 
J. iv. 5,4).' This view has recently found an earnest advocate in 
Wellhausen (Jaraelitisehe und jitdisehe Geschichte, S70 u.; Deas 
Foangeion Matthee?, 11948.), Wellhausen urges that Zecha- 
riah son of Jehoiada is very likely a figure invented by the 
Chronicler for a particular purpose, and, even if historical, an 
altogether obscure man, with whose story it could not be 
assumed that Jesus’ hearers were familiar; Jesus himself may 
have known little about him, or, for that matter, about the Book 
of Chronicles atall, He was not killed “between the temple 
al the altar,” but without, in the courtof the temple. Finally, 
the decisive fact is that the Jews had killed many prophets and 
righteous men after his time, for example, in the reigns of Man- 
assell aud Jehoiakim; his blood could not, therefore; be set over 
against that of Abel, the victim of the tirst murder, as the last 
blood of a righteous man shed in the land? 

Tnquestionably the murder of Zechariah by the Zealots, on 
the very eve of the catastrophe of Jerusalem in which, accord- 
ing to the author of the Gospel, that generation expiated in 





Biblical Literature for June, 188, p. 29 ff.. Dec. 1886, p. 97 ff., Tune 
1887, p. 289%; Nestle, Marginalien and Materialien, 1803; Syrische 
Granmeatik®, Chrestomathia, etc.) Another lezend about Zechariah's 
tomb is quoted by Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus Vet. Test., I. 
1143 ff. 

' Grotius suggested that, beside the historical reference to Zechariah 
the son of Jehoiada, Jesus prophetically pointed to the fate of this 
Zechariah the son of Baruch. Calmet (1722), who inclines to the opin- 
ion that Jesus refers to the latter, cites as predecessors in this identifica- 
tion “many learned commentators,” as Grotius, Hammoud, L. de Dieu, 
Constant. l'Empereur, Jansen. Among later authors, I find the same 
view attributed to J. A. Osiander (1744), Hug, Credner; Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, ‘Girérer, Baur, Eeim (see Fritzche and Meyer on Matt., and 
Winer). 

* The explanation with which some commentators atill satisfy them- 
selves, viz. that the murder of Zechariah son of Jehoiada is narrated in 
the last book of the Old Testament, assumes that the author of the 
Gospel had a Hebrew Bible made up like a Leipzig stereotyped edition. 
So long as the books of the Hagiographa were copied in separate rolls, 
their order was a theory of no practical consequence. In this case the 
theory itself is not constant, Chronicles being sometimes the first, 
sometimes the last book in the list. 
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blood its own sins and those of its forefathers, is a very appro- 
priate counterpart to thatof Abel. Zechariah was, according to 
Josephus, an eminent and upright citizen whose hatred of 
wrong-doing and spirit of independence provoked the wrath of 
the 4ealots, while his wealth aroused their ewpidity; he was put 
to death ‘*in the midst of the Temple,” with cireumstanees of 
atrocity which were too much even for their Tdumaean associ- 
ates; wed, to judge from the prominence the historian gives to 
the episede, the erime mule a deep awd lasting impression, The 
name of Sechariah’s father as we tind it in the manuscripts (Bapes, 
Bapotyos, Bapurxetos) may be explained asa corruption of Bapayias. 
The anachronism would le far from solitary in these chapters of 
the Gospel, and is nota sufficient reason for rejecting the identifi- 
CALION, : 

Notwithstanding all this, however, it seems highly probable 
that the words of Matt. 23:35 refer to Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada, Whether or not he was in reality an obscure or 
a wholly imaginary figure, it is certain that his death and its 
bloody expiation were the subject of a legend whose popularity 
is attested by the frequency with which it is repeated in Jewish 
sources; In this literature it is, in fact, the typical murder of a 
prophet, 

Lightfoot, in his Morce ebruicae on the passage, quoted 
Jer, Tuanith i", Bub. Sanhedrin 96%, and gave a Latin 
translation of the story in which these two sourees are—with- 
ont further indication—combined.* The older form of the 
lerend, in fer, Tuanith iv. 5 (ed. Zhitomir f. 21'-22") ix as 
follows: 

R. Johannan said: Eighty thousand of the flower of the 
priesthood were slain on account of the blood of 4echariah,— 
R. Judan asked KR, Aha, Where did they kill Zechariah? In 
the Court of the Women or in the Court of Israel? He answered, 
Neither in the Court of the Women nor in the Court of Israel, 
but in the Court of the Priests; and they did not treat his blood 
like the blood of a deer or an antelope, Of these it is written, 
“He shall pour out its blood and cover it with earth” (Lev. 
17:13), but of this, ‘‘ For the blood that she shed abode in the 
midst of her, on the bare rock she put it, [she did not pour it 





'Asimilar contamination is found in several places in later Mid- 
rashim. 
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out upon the ground nor cover earth overit” (Ezek, 24: 7)]. 
Why? “To rouse fury, to inflict vengeance, I have put the blood 
that she shed on the bare rock, that it should not be covered” 
(Keck. 24:8). Isracl committed seven sins on that day: they 
killed a priest and a prophet and a judge, and shed innocent 
blowl, and defiled the court, aud it was a sabbath and the day of 
atonement.’ When Nebuxaradan came up thither, he saw the 
bloc) welling up and asked them, “What kind of blood is this?” 
They replied, ** "Phe blood of lls amd lambs and rams that we 
used to offer upon the alter.” Thereupon he brought bulls and 
sums and Lunbs and slaughtered them over it [i e. Zechariah’s 
blood], but it continued to well up, As they did not confess to 
him the truth, he strung them up in the place of judgment.” They 
said, ‘*‘Tnasmuch as the Holy One, Blessed be He! is pleased to 
require his blood at our hands, [we will tell thee]." They said to 
him, ** This is the blood of a priest and prophet and judge, who 
prophesied against us all that thou art doing to us, and we rose 
up against him awl killed him.” Thereupon he brought eighty 
thousamd of the flower of the priesthood and slew them over if, 
but it continued to well wp. Then he reproved it, saying, 
“Dost thou demand that thy whole people be destroyed on 
thine account?” ‘Thereupon the Toly One, Blessed be He! was 
filled with compassion, and said, “Tf he, flesh and blood, and a 
ernel man, is filled with compassion for my children, how much 
more I, of whom it is written, For a merciful God is Yahwé 
thy God, he will not fail thee, nor destroy thee, nor forget the 
covenant with thy fathers.” Forthwith he signalled to the 
blood, and it was swallowed up on the spot. 

The sane version, with slight variatious in a somewhat infe- 
rior text, is found im the Pesitta, Akeak (ed. Buber 122 a-b; 
quoted also in Veltut, Ezek. § 364), in a midrash on Is. 1: 21, 
* Righteousness lodged in it, but now murderers.’ . . . They 
killed Uriah the priest;* they killed Aechariah.* 





' Other recensions include “‘ and profaned the Name.” 

2 yn pean Sn. Cf. Pesikta, ed. Buber, 118, 123°, and the 
editor's notes on these places: Krauss, Leknwéirter, I[. 1838. In exem- 
plification of this senge see especially Sabb, #2", 

* The close of the sentence is supplied from Koheleth Rabbah 3 : 20. 

+ Bee above, page 818, n. 2. 

* The story is repeated in Ekah Rabbathi, Proem. 23; tb. 2, 4; 4, 17; 
ef. also Proem.6; Koheleth Rabbah #, 20; 10, 6; Sanhedrin 86°; Gittin 
57’. The later versions amplify somewhat, and multiply Nebuzaradan's 
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The books in which this legend is narrated are, of course, much 
later than the New Testament; and the rabbis whose names are 
connected with it (Judan and Aha) lived in the 4th cent. A.D, 
No inference lies, however, from these dates to the age of the 
legend itself; it is quite possible that the story, which is substan- 
tially a midrash on 2 Chron, 24:19-25, showing how the dying 
prayer of the murdered prophet, ‘* Yahwé see and require it!” (2 
Chron, 24:23) was fulfilled, is older than the Christian era, 

Comparison with the Gospels shows at least striking coinei- 
dences. In Chronicles we are told only that Zechariah was killed 
“in the court of the Lord’s house.” “In which court?” R, Judan 
asks, and R. Aha replies, ‘‘In the court of the priests”; the Gos- 
pels make the same court, “‘between the temple and the altar,” 
the scene of the sacrilegious murder.'’ The legend of the mur- 
der of Zechariah, moreover, furnishes exactly the counterpart to 
the story of Abel which the Gospel demands: Abel’s blood cries 
unto God from the ground (Gen. 4:10 f., ef. 9:6, ete.); Zecha- 
riah’s last words are, ‘‘ Yahwé, see and require it” (2 Chron, 24 : 
22); in the legend, his blood, lying wncovered on the bare rock, 
arouses God’s wrath and incites him to vengeance; it wells up 
and cannot be stayed. The Jews, confronted with death at Ne- 
buzaradan’s hands, recognize that God is resolved to require it 





victima—the Great Sanhedrin and the Smaller Sanhedrin, young men 
and maidens, the students of the schools; conversion of Nebuzaradan. 
References to the story are found also in Tanhunmea, Buber, Wayyitra 
$8; Targ. Lament. 2: 20. 

Jerome writes: simpliciores fratres inter ruinas templi et altaris, 
sive in portarum exitibus, quae Siloam ducunt, rubra saxa monstrantes, 
Yachariae sanguine putant ease polluta. Non condemnamus errorem, 
quide odio Judaeorum, et fidei pietate descendit. This is possibly a 
last echo of the Jewish legend, rather than merely a reminiscence of 
the Gospel. : 

1Wellhausen's objection, that Zechariah b. Jehoiada was killed 
“without, in the court of the temple,” begs the question by assuming 
that the court is here the outer court. The rabbis assumed more nat- 
urally that the murder of the priest took place in the inner court. On 
the other hand, Josephus’ év wéow 74 lep}, does not warrant Wellhausen's 
inference that Zechariah was killed by the Zealots in the priests’ court ; 
it says no more than that the murder was committed within the sacred 
precincts, Asalayman Zechariah would have no business at least in 
the part of the court between the temple and the altar, The story of 
the mock trial in Josephus suggests rather the neighborhood of one of 
the court rooms opening off the outer court. 
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of them (ef. Luke 11:50). Thousands of victims are not suf- 
ficient to expiate the seven-fold crime. Note also the corre- 
spomlence of the situation, the judgment of God on Jerusalem 
by the hand of the Babylonians and of the Romans. It is note- 
worthy, too, that the epithet “righteous” is more than once in 
different versions of the story applied to “Zechariah (see Siole= 
leth Habbeh 3,20, PTT Pet, #. 10, 4). 

It is not, then, heeause the death of Zechariah was the last 
erime of the kind in Jewish history that it is named in the Gox- 
pel, hut beeanse it was in popular legend the typical example of 
the sacrilegious murder of a righteous man, & prophet of God, 
and of the appalling expiation Goi exacted for it. 

With regard to the name, it may reasonably be supposed that 
the original tradition had only “the blood of Zechariah,” as in 
Luke; he appears in the Jewish story regularly without a patro- 
nymic, as a well known figure. “Son of Barachias” in Mat- 
thew would then be the erroneous gloss of an editor better versed 
in scripture than in the Midrash; ‘*son of Jehoiada” in the Naza- 
rene Gospel a more correct identification, 


a. Matthew 28:1. 


‘Oye & caPBdrow, ry erubworxotog ds pian cafBdrov, PAGev Mapia 
 Maydadniy) Kat dAAn Mapia Gewpijras roy tddbov. 


This verse seems always to have made some difficulty." The 
older commentators interpreted it in harmony with the other 
Gospels (Mark 16:1, 2, xat dayerouiveu rot caBPdrov Mapia # May- 
dodgy Kai Mapia # Taxa fou cai SaAcipn jydpacay dpwpara fra éhPotous 





' Since this note was written I observe that Nestle, in Zeifsehrift fiir 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, VI (1905) 198-200, has criticized Well- 
hausen's comment on this passage in a somewhat similar way. Inci- 
dentally I may note that éx¢yryii (Luke 11:51) probably represents 
neither wp (Baljon) nor g/"7y! (Nestle, from Chronicles). but 9 


or YIN; cf. Jer. Tanith yD WIT IN WIN AIPM Yxw 
"0 

‘Jerome suspects inexact translation: Mihique videtur Evangelista 
Matthaeus, qui Evangelium Hebraico sermone conscripsit, non tam. ves- 
pere dixisse quam sero, et eum qui interpretatus est, verbi ambiguitate 
deceptus, non sero interpretatum esse sed vespere. Hp. 120, 4; ad 
Hedibiam (Vallarsi, I. $20). Jerome probably had in mind the expres- 


sions NW *NYWI, NOIL 1DIDNI: see below. 
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dAchbwow atréy. cal Aiew pal ry pet tay oof Barwy tpyowras eri To pry 
petow dvarcikarros rot jAdow. Luke 24:1, Kal rd pev od 8 Burov io 
yoour xark thw dvrokyv, ry & pag ray ou SSarwy Gpfpev Babéus ert v6 
uvijpe FAguy bépoveu & jroiparaydpdpara. Cf, also John 20: L, wpat 
oxorias Er ovoys ), anil contented themselves with wilidlueinge pws 
siges in Greek writers where éyé seemed to be used in the sense 
of after” Recent scholars have generally denied this use, and 
taken vaSPdroy as a partitive genitive, ‘late on the Sabbath,’ 
Meyer tries to harmonixe this with the other gospels ly assert- 
ing, without any evidence, that Saturday night was in * civil 
reckoning’ included in the Sabbath, Schmiedel, on the contrary 
(Fneyelopeedia Biblier, IV. col, 4041 f., ef. 4072), discovers 
a discrepancy of about half a day between Matthew and the other 
Gospels, His words are: ‘Late on the Sabbath (dpe oof Pd- 
Tov) means twuquestionably, accomling to the Jewish division of 
the day, the time about sunset, and the words immediately fol- 
lowing—ry émwoxotcry els plow ca @Sdrow, ‘as the light shone 
forth towards the first day of the week,’ are elucidated by Luke 
23:54, where the transition from the Jewish Friday to Satur- 
day (Sabbath)—in other words the time of sunset—is indicated 
by the expression cdf Baroy érdducner , * the Sabbath shone forth.’ ” 
Schmiedel then propounds an ingenious hypothesis te explain 
how the author of Matthew came so egregiously to misunder- 
stand Mark, The supposed diserepancy arises, however, solely 
from the eritie’s misunderstanding of Matthew. 

The phrases in Matt. 28:1 are a literal reproduction, in Greek 
words, of Jewish idiomatic terms for divisions of time, and to 
understand them we must go back to the language of the Pales- 
tinian tradition of the Gospel. John Lightfoot, in a bricf note 
on the verse, rightly connected dyé oa8Sdrow with the Hebrew 
Nae UN vig. Aramaic NAS *PIDNI. the ordinary expressions 
for the time following the close of the Sabbath at sunset on Eat- 
urday; and added that dy, as the equivalent of these expres- 
sions, included the whole of Saturday night. The phrase "NYY 
MSv’ is of very common occurrence ; it may suflice here to cite 
PBerakoth 29°, 52°; Shabbath 119°, 1545; Pesahim 105°, 105"; 
Rosh ha-Shanah 23°; Jer. Berakoth 4,1; Jer. Taanith 4, 1; 
Bereshith Rabba 10, 8f.; 11, 1. 2; 12, 6; PW3Y ONY Pes- 
ahim 110°; Shedwoth 18"; ef. J DV UNYVD. Berakoth 29°. 
It always denotes a time after the end of the Sabbath, some- 
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times immediately after, e.g. in connection with the Aaddalah; 
sometimes it signifies Saturday night in general; and there are 
Instances In whieh it refers to the whole of Sunday.' Thus in 
Jer, Shekefim 4, 1 we read: “Rabbi Eleagzar, son of Rabbi Za- 
dok, sanl: We belonged to the descendants of Senaah, of Benja- 
min; when the ninth of Ab happened to fall on a Sabbath: we 
postponal the fast to the following day (ADL INYID9, ic. Sun- 
day) and fasted on it, lat not the whole day.” The same tra- 
dition is reported in Thenith 128 as follows: ' Rabbi Eleagar, son 
of Rabbi Zadok, sail: Dam of the descendants of Senaab [I]. Se- 
nanh|, of Benjamin; and onee when the ninth of Ab fell on a 
Sabbath we postponed the fast to the following day neo 
Fawn, ef. Megiliek 5") and fasted on it, but not the whole 
day; for it was a festival of ours.” According to WM Tuanith 
4, 5, the tenth of Ab was the day on which the Benjamite fam- 
ily of Senaah had the right to bring a free-will offering of wood 
for the temple (see also Jos. Tuanith 4, 6 ff.)*. It is to he oh- 
served that ADB NY in Jer. Shekalim 4, 1, is equivalent to 
Naw Ne in Fos. Trenith 4,6, Taenith 12°. The phrase 
corresporls to the common YP IND, the year after the 
Sabbatical year, the first year of the year-week (IL Shebé'ith 1, 
5; 3,8; 4,2; 4,0; 6, 4,ete.; Jer, Demai, 2,1; Jer, Shebitith 6, 
8; tosh Ad-Shanah i, ete.); see especially Jer. Senfedrin 1, 2, 
Tos. Sunhedrin 2,0, Sanhedrin 1, Shekalim 3*: an intercal- 
ary month must not be added either to the Sabbatical year or the 
year after (Y)"DY INYO). The counterpart of AY (NY 





1 The facts are succinetly and correctly stated in the Jewish Eneyelo- 
paedia, s. v. Calendar (III. 502 A); Dalman (Grammatik, 197 n.) is mis- 
taken in saying of the expressions NOD HDI. ‘wv PBN» 
ete. “vom Morgengrauen ab ist die Bezeichnung unmdglich.” 

*xR. Eleazar b. R. Zadok was a grown man when the temple was 
destroyed in 70 A.D.; see Weiss, Dor we-Dor', I[. 109; Bacher, Tanna- 
iten*, I. 46 ff. This family of Senaah (NJ3D, Ezr. 2:85; Neh. 8:3; 
7:88; 3 Ead. 5:28) has bean summarily despatched out of the world by 
Eduard Meyer (Entstehung des Judentums, 150, 154, 156) and Cheyne 
(Ereyclopaedia Biblica, IL col. 1971 £.), by what are called text-critical 
operations. Neither of the critics refers to the fact that in the first cen- 
tury after Christ there was a family or clan of this name having certain 
ancient privileges in the temple not suggested by anything in the Old 
Testament, and about the origin of which there is an independetit tradi- 
tion (see Tos. Taanith, U.c.). 
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is De" Dy (lit. eve of Sabbath), Friday—not merely the after- 
noon, hut the whole day, beginning at Thursday sunset; sitmi- 
larly MDH DAW. MDD AW: mys JW. the year preceding 
the Sabbatical year, the sixth of the year-week. 

The Aramaic equivalent of PAu? NYS is SAIC DN. 
NOD PION. ‘U? 13: it ts especially frequent in the Pales- 
tinian dialects sce for example, fer, Pesahine +, l=fer, Tire- 
with 1, Gs: der, lbodeh Aurah 5, 4; dtosh fice Shomeerh 22", ete. 
For the meaning Saturday night, see the story in Lereshith 
Rubbuk G8, 12, with the parallel Jer, Zervmoth 8, end: the Rab- 
bis of Tiberias were miraculously transported, after the close of 
the Sabbath (N*VTID AN SNe IDNA: after the Synagogue 
service of Sunday eve) to Paneas, and at dawn were standing at 
the gate of the city. Tere again there are cases where the 
phrase includes Sunday; see expecially Jer. Pesahiin 4, L=-ler, 
Tuanith 1, 6, where the abstention of women from work DN 
NNMDw (Sunday) is parallel to the abstention on Monday, 
Thursday, Friday, discussed in the sequel. Compare also 18 
smepe)?, the year following the Sabbatical year (=IIeb. 
eye INV), er. Peak 7, 3; Jer, Baba Bathra, 43 
nmw en *PISN , the day after New Year's, Jer, Pech, 7, 3. 
A synonymous expression is SOD DDI, Jer, Ternuscah &, 4; 
ef, NAL ppd» after the end of the year, Zry. Ondelox 
Ex, 34:28, Yry. fer., ih, For Friday the usual Aramaic name 
is RNA; an expression formally corresponding to ‘SON 
Now. ‘the going out of the Sabbath,’ is NNO Moyo, ‘the 
coming in of the Sabbath’; see Gittin 77* (in a list of names of 
days of the week); Shabbath 119°; Baba Mezi‘a 40° NON 
sms ‘Spo ‘in the afternoon of Friday’; Zaanith 20° ga 
NAS Spot 35, ‘every Friday afternoon’; ef. NDY Hyp 
MHD Nethwboth 62°; NADDSTNDY spp Trg. Jer. Gen. 
14:13; SNe POS Try. Jer. Num. 22:28; note also bar ta 
Rerakoth 62°= Pesahim 105°. 

The phrase rj érupwrkoicg ds play oafBarwv, also, ix to be 
explained by Jewish idiom. To designate the night between 
two days the Babylonian Talmud frequently employs 722. ‘Thus, 
for example, in Berakoth 4", the middle of the mght between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth of Nisan (Ex. 11:4), NAN NI7D3 
2 

1 For examples see Dalman, Grammatik', 196 ff. 
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“DIAN 7) ID'S; cf. Peschim 4 9 7D ON NON 
“Ba 1s. in the night of the 13.14%, ete. The same expres- 
sion in Menchoth 68, "DIw TDN NITNSI, the night 
of the 16-17", DIND 73 WIT NON, 17-18", To 
the beginning of Peehin (2a—3a) there is a discussion about the 
word 4771), which literally would seem to mean daylight (7213. 
shine); itis finally agreed that it does not indieate a different 
time from Lea nights it may be explained asa dialect peeu- 
liarity ar a euphemistic expression.’ We may let the explana- 
tion go for whit it is worth; the fact remains that 7), not- 
withstanding its original meaning, is used of the night, or part 
of the night. It is not, however, like NATVN, comparison with 
which immediately suggests itself, a name for ‘night’ in general 
uses, but occurs only in such phrases as have been quoted 
above. It may he conjectured that the development of this sig- 
nification was similar to that of IVP followed by the name of 
a day; as the latter, from meaning the eve of, say, the Sabbath, 
caine to mean the whole day (Friday) whose evening would 
usher in the Sabbath, so 77) came to mean the night whose 
morning would bring in the following day. The examples of 
this use of 47733, 1t will have been observed, are drawn from the 
Babylonian Talmud, buta similar idiom ia well known in Syriac, 
ct. g., bees pe aly bee, Aphr., ete.; sce Payne Smith 2281; 
the Palestinian Lectionary naturally renders rq éripwoxodory els 
play caPBarev, Oat pas gl)? 

The Hebrew equivalent of 7A] in this use is “8. Thue in 
Jer, Methudoth 1, 1 (Kethuboth 5°, Bereshith Rabbah 8, 12), a 
Biblical reason for choosing Wednesday for the wedding of 
virgins, Thursday for widows, is found in the blessings in Gen. 
1:22, 28. The objection that these blessings belong not to 
Wednesday and Thursday, but to Thursday and Friday respec- 
tively, is answered by observing that the consummation of the 


1See Levy, Wéorterbuch, ITT. 8. v. The idiom survives in medieval 
commentators, e.g. Rashi on Rosh ha-Shanah 22 (end), 5 OY ITY 
NS "S133 ‘on the evening of the 80°91.” 

? Similar extensions are familiar in modern languages. In German, 
‘Sonnabend,’ for example, has become the name of Saturday, and if we 
really mean the evening of Saturday (Sunday eve} we say‘ Sonnabend 
Abend’ (cf. Aram. NADY NUD". ete). So ‘Morgen’ is ‘tomor- 
row,’ and for ‘tomorrow morning’ we say ‘Morgen frih.' 
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marriage oceurs in the night following the wedding, WN "37 
wos. we AN wor, the night Wednesday-Thursday, 
and Thursday—Friday, respectively. 

On YS in this sense see also Jf Pesachdin 1:1, SPIN “lk 
serpy. the night preceding the 14" (13-14), 2raedine 3 
“Ths pune “AN. the night between the 80" and the #1"; 
Rosh ha-Sheneah 22", with Rashi iv lee; but in Svahedein To" 
m9 “VN seems to be the night following the 30"; Rashi 
Ove Neo. (xx. cited by Levy, s. ¥.)! 

If we suppose that the author of our Greek Matthew Til as 
his souree an aecouit of the resurrection in Hebrew which ran: 
Nov/2 TON? WS De NYS. or in Aramaic, NAW PIDN3 
NNDS WA). and rendered it literally, the words dye ‘ie oa f- 


rw ériducxoiry els pilav coSSdrov, beeome quite infelligt- 
TH Hi] pits l ule, 


ble, and are in agreement with the tradition of the other 
Gospels that the women went to the toml by night (Aiay wpa, 
obpou Balias , wpwl, rxoriag ere oborys). The only ditienlty which 
then remains is Mark’s dvwrefAarros rot Adv. Tt ix possible that 
this may have originated in the desire to make elearer, or to put 
into better Greck, such an expression as the ry émpuwxoiery which 
we have in Matthew; but this question does not further concern 
us here? 

Luke 25:54, Kei qpépa fv wupacxevis, cal cdf farov érépworer, is 
another example of the same idiom which we have recognized in 
Matt. 28:1. Lightfoot, who collected several examples of VIN. 
NOV. in the sense of ‘night, renders, ingruebat nom Sabbati, 
Perhaps the sense is rather, ‘Sand the next day was the Sab- 
_ bath,” ef, Mark 15:42, Kai #éy dyias yeronans, dre jv wapacKeny, 

& torw xpordSBarov. We may conceive that the original of 
Luke's altogether un-Greek phrase was something like, NOV iT); 





'f[ I find that A, Geiger, in a review of Sachs’ Beitrage (ZDMG. XII. 
$05; see also Jidische Zeifschrift fir Wissenschaft und Leben, VIII 188, 
IX. 116) explains the use of “\)NM and ‘7733 for ‘night’ in a way simi. 
lar to that suggested above. He also regards érfgwoxtr in Matt. 28:1 as 
a translation of “Wt or 733, “hintiberleuchten in den folgenden Tag, 
die dem Tage vorangehende Nacht."—For other theories see Mayer 
Lambert, REJ. XLIV. 122f.; W. Bacher, i. 286. The most recent 
discussion, with full references to the literature, is by Aicher, “*|N im 
Sinne von Dunkelheit,” Biblische Zeitschrift, ITT (1905), 118-121. ] 

? The reading dveréddorvro¢ (D, some Old Latin codd., Aug., al.) may be 
an attempt to diminish the discrepancy. 
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NIL TA SAY (Heb. AI NS Dw Jy OYA AD: 
ut least érépooxer must be accounted for inthis way, A refer- 
ence to the lighting of the Sabbath lamps on Friday evening 
is altogether fanciful; no one would say in that ease ‘the Sab- 
bath lighted up,” but “they (people) kindled (°17) the 
lamps.” 

Before leaving the subject, T should call attention to the sin- 
gular expression in Matt, 27:62, 7 8& Gradpuw, free deriv pera ri 
wuparxeryy. Is “*Sablath” intentionally avoided here, by the 
cireumloention “the day after Friday ?” 


4d. 2 Corinthians 2:14-16. The Savour of Life or of Death. 


“Ore Xpurrot chwbia duty rd Geog év rots cwkonevens eal év rots darok- 
Aupeévous, ols péy dopa dk Gavdrov els Givarov, ols &¢ dopa éx Cos els 
Genny. 


Buxtort, Cappel, Schoettgen, and other older writers pointed 
out the resemblance of the expressions écyh é« Gavdrov els Gdvaror, 
dx fans eis Coy, to the Tebrew [1D OF. ON OD. deadly poison, 
lite-giving medicine, The parallel is made the more noteworthy 
by the facet that in Jewish literature this figure is frequently em- 
ployed to set forth the contrary effeets of the Law rightly or 
wrongly used. Thus in Sifra, Deut. § 45 (on Deut. 11:18, 
“7 Onde) we read: OT ODI ANN 757 ws, “ The 
words of the Law are compared to an elixir of life”; similarly the 
Baraitha, Aiddushin 30" ; ef. Lrudin 54°: R. Judah b. R. Hiyya 
sald: “See how different God isfrom man! A man gives a drug 
(OD) to his fellow; it is good for this and bad for that. God is 
not so; he gave the Law to Israel, a life-giving medicine for its 
whole body, as the scripture says, ‘And healing to all their 
flesh’*” (Prov. 4:22), ete. So also in the story of the hawker 
who went about the towns adjacent to Sepphoris crying, Who 
wants to buy a life-giving medicine (O% OD) ? and when ques- 
tioned by R. Jannai told him that he would find the preseription 
in Ps. $4:12-14 (Wayytkra Rabbah 16, 2). Sifré, Deut. 
$306 (on Deut. 32:2): “ R. Banaah was wont to say, If thou- 
doest the commandments of the law for their own sake [disinter- 
ested obedience], they are life to thee, as it is written, ‘ For they 
are life to those that find them, healing to all their flesh’ (Prov. 
4:22); but if thou dost notdo the commandments of the law for 
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their own sake they cause thy death, as it is written,” ete. (Deut. 
a2 : 3, yy", interpreted ‘leak one’s neck,’ as in Deut, 21: +). 
In Tuanith 7 this saying of R. Banaah is reported in a slightly 
different form: “If aman occupies himself with the study of the 
law for its own sake, hix knowledge of the law is made to him a 
life-giving medicine (O'R? OD; Prov. 4:5, 15 ul 8 : Bf) ; if le 
dovs so not for their own sake [but for his own ulvantage | itis made 
to him a deadly poison” (FO OD; Deut. 32: 2, ete, asin Néfre). 
In Youre 72" BR. Joshua hb, Levi asks, “What is the meaning of the 
text, This is the law which Moses set (DY) before the Tsraclites ? 
[fa man is good (77ST) it is made to him a life-giving medicine 
(O"N OD), if he is not good it is made to hima deadly poison (AB 
mid). A similar utterance of Rabha is recorded in Yomee 1, e. 
If aman is. expert in it, ete.; ef. the parallel, Sudbath 88h., If 
he is dexterous, ete. (See Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, IL, 540.) 
The saying seems to have had alrsvat proverbial currency at the 
beginning of the second century A.D. 

The word éop4 in Paul is not so remote as might at first 
appear; OOD is used in the Old Testament of the odoriferous 
drugs—gums and spices—of which the compound incense was 
made. In the Septuagint the phrase OSD MP (‘incense of 
drugs’) is usnally rendered by @ypéoua oivBerov, ete., but we find 


also dpdpara, }Siopara; the latter is generally preferred ly the * 


later Greek translators. Pereshith Rabbah 10, 6 (ed. Theodor, 
p. 78 f.) quotes from Bar Sira, yOSNA7 72 OOD myn Tan 
DAP IWwA<Tw AMM mpm SDS Na ona. In 
Greek (Eeclus, 38:4, 7, 8: Kujpuos ervey te ys Gdppaxa.. & 
atrois dendmreveey wal Fper trav wévor abrod, pupapds 8 év rovrouw woujore 
ptype. Thus OND are ‘drugs,’ dppaxe, used, as the case may 
be, by the physician or the perfumer. Modern etymologists 
may derive D'O0. ‘odorifera’ (Assyr. semmiiti, see Gesenins- 
Buhl), from a different root; but ultimate etymologies were 
not in the consciousness of those who used the language. 
Many of the drugs, medicinal and poisonous, employed in 
ancient practice had a strong smell; fragrant gums and the like 
were used as remedies, It is quite ‘possible, therefore, as Cappel 
seems to have been the first to point out, that the singular 
expression, ‘an odor of life,’ or of death, is a more or leas 


indistinct reminiscence of Tlebrew phrases such as have been, 


cited above, and of the application of them to describe the 
effect of the law rightly received and obeyed, or the opposite. 
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§. Jubilees 34:4, 7. Zarethan-Sartabeh. 


In the story of the war of Jacoh and his sons with the Amor-" 
ites, Jub, 34:1-9, one of the cities whose kings were confeder- 
ated against the putriarehs is Sartégin (variously written in 
Charles’ manuseripts, Strigin, Sarigin, Sirékin, Sérogan, 
Strigen; Lat, Saragan). Charles (Sook af .fubilees, p. 202) 
tabulates the varying forms of the names of the kings in differ- 
ent sourcess' on Sérigin (v. 4) he writes: ‘In the Hebrew 
authorities the word appears as Sartan. I can discover nothing 
further about it.” A comparison of the sources will solve the 
problem, and at the same time perhaps throw some light on a 
disputed point of Old Testament topography. The correspond- 
ing passage in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Judah, 
5) has dmjAdomer ele Aperav,” Lat. Aretan; in the Midrash the 
name appears as QD. It is obvious that in the Testaments we 
should emend eds <2>aperay, and that the Ethiopic Sartgin arixes 
from the blunder of a Greek scribe, ZAPETAN for ZAPETAN. 
The place is the Old Testament Sarethan Vas Zepfay coc, 
in 1 Kings 4:12; 7:46; Euseb., Onomeasticon, ed, Lagarde 216,, 
ZapHav, id xdrw Iefpaed; Jerome, ib. 154,, Sarthan, quae est add 
radices Iesrahelis, This comes direct from 1 Kings 4:12, not 
from Eusebius’ knowledge of the site). 

Van de Velde proposed to identify the site of Sarethan with 
the modern Karn Sartabeh, The position agrees well enough 
with the few indications in the Old Testament, according to 
which the place was included by Solomon in the same adminis- 
trative district with Beth-shean, Jezreel, and Abel-mcholah 
(1 Kings 4:12), and was on the west side of the Jordan valley, 
opposite Suecoth (1 Kings 7:46), not far from Adam (Josh. 
3:16), i.e. probably the modern crossing at Damieh." It is 
rightly thought to be meant ie Seredah, 2 Chron, 4:17; 1 
Kings 11:26; and bse, Jud. 7:22. Karn Sartabeh, on a 





1 Of. ihe table inde up by Bousset, Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestament- 
lische Wissensehayt, I (1900), 202 ff. 

2 Variants A@era, P; érépav 0, The former an error in uncial script ; 
the latter a false correction of the unknown name. In the Armenian 
version, Conybeare (Jewish Quarterly Review, VILI. 471 ff.) notes no 
variant. Issaverdens gives Arista, with one manuscript; four others 
collated in the Venice edition have Arita. 

4See Journal of Biblical Literature, XII (1884), T7 ff.; cf. Stade- 
Schwally, Kings (Polychrome Bible), on 4: 12 and T: a6. 
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promontory of mountain thrust out into the Jordan valley 
opposite el-Damich, is therefore at least in the neighborhood in 
which Sarethan is to he looked for, Wan de Velde’s sugeestion 
has not met much fayver, chiefly on account of the dissimilarity 
of the names," 

In the various narratives of the war of the patriarchs with the 
Amorite kings, Saretan is named in conjunetion with Tappa, 
ager,’ Shiloh, and Gaash, all places in the same region in which 
we gather from the Old Testament that Sarethan lay, aud 
within a comparatively short distance from Karn Sartabel. 
Now, itis noteworthy that in the Testament of Judah, 4, and 
in all the Hebrew stories, the strength of Sartan and tts citadel 
and the inaccessibility of its site are dwelt upon as though in 
this respect it was singular among the cities which the patri- 
archs stormed. In reading them we ean readily imagine that 
the authors had Karn Sartabeh in mind. Compare, for exam- 
ple, the deseription in the Wenoirs of the Palestine Aeploration 
Fund, 1, 306: “The top of the mountain is a cone artificially 
shaped, like that of Jebel Fureidis, and some 270 feet high. 
On all sides but the west this is practically unapproachable: on 
the west a trench has been cut, and the saddle thus made lower. 
The slope of the sides is about 35°. The top measures 10 feet 
from east to west and 258 feet north and south, being an oval.” 
On this summit are the ruins of a citadel or castle; the town 
lay lower down, though still in a very strong position, The 
summit ix 379m. above the sea, and rises 679m, above the Jordan 
valley." In the Mishna, Rosh ha-Shanah 2, 4 (Tosephta, Rosh 
Aa-Shanah 2, 2), where Sartabeh is named as one of the peaks 
on which the signal fires for the new moon were repeated, the 


name is written N30. The modern Arabic name is tbe : 


' See e. g. Dillmann on Josh, 3:16; Moore on Judges 7: 23 (p. 215); 
Kittel, Kinige, p. $4; Buhl, Geographie, 181; Selbie, Dictionary of the 
Bible, a. v. Zarethan, Clermont-Ganneau is especially vehement in his 
rejection of the theory; see Memoirs of the Palestine enon 
Fund, IT. $96 ff. 

*Hazor is not the city of that name in Galilee, but Baal Hazor, 
modern Tell ‘Agur. 

'8ee Guérin, Samarie, I. 243 ff.; PEF. Memoirs, IT. 380 £., 806 £— 
Dillmann’s objection, that acity can hardly have stood on the peak, is 
irrelevant. 
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ef. 15°90 dslio , and see Kampfmeyer, Z2DPV. XY. 6, AVI. 
43. If the Talmudic and modern names are connected with the 
Olid Testament ts {query vrs") we shoull have an inter- 
esting example of a shift of emphatics, AF of the older name 
heeomimng ©-D im later Hebrew or sAvramaic, aud then, by an 
eqyuuiliaution int Arabic, b-_ 2: Tlowever that may be, (rs, 
jE 70, aml RODD, gaboo, prove that the phonetic trregu- 
larity does not prohibit the identification of Sarethan with Karn 
Sortabeh, if the topographical evidence is sufficient. 


6. Jubilees 7:4. 

In the deseription of Noah’s sacrifice in this verse Charles 
translates: “* And he prepared the kid first, and placed some of 
its blood on the flesh that was on the altar,” ete. Littmann, 
more exactly, “‘das Fleisch des Altars.” It is curious that 
none of the editors or translators of the book seems to have 
hesitated at this nonsense. The goat is a sin-offering, prepara- 
tory to the holocaust; the blood belongs on the Aerux of the 
altar, not ou the *‘ flesh of the altar.” The Ethiopic séy@ rep- 
resents a transcriptional error in Greek, xpéara for xépara, or a 
misreading Wy the translator to the same effect. 

It may be observed also that 7HhNA, HNO, in the Ethiopic 
version of the Old Testament renders gpdos not only when the 
Greek word stands for 4 but where the Hebrew has VY 
(e. g. Gen. 37:31). Charles’ translation ‘* kid” is here mislead- 
ing; no departure from the usual ritual of the sin offering 1s 
implied, in which the victim was a full-grown goat. 


The Japanese Book of the Ancient Sword.—By Ernut. 
Wartrs Mumrorn, New York City. 


IntTRODUCTION, 


Ix Nippon the sword is sacred. It is one of the three 
emblems of the Shinto faith. It is named ‘*The Soul of the 

Samurai,” and is the embodiment of aristocracy. 

' The blade symbolixes the narrow path of justice; the flat, 
square-ended handle—the ‘‘nakago”—that slips within the 
ornamental hilt, is wrought into the semblance of a grave 
tablet, in order that ‘the who dies while graspitg it may be 
spared evil reincarnations.” ‘To the Japanese his sword is no 
mere bit of cleverly tempered metal, it is the work of gods; it 
is animated by spirit. 

In olden days, during the months of May and September, 
selected for the finishing of swords, because of their stability 
of temperature, the forges became temples; before their doors 
swung the rope of hemp and the fluttering ribbons of the Gohei, 
announcing to the passer-by the presence of the Immortals. 

For the ceremony of '‘ The Signing of the Sword” the smith 
donned the robes of a priest, officiating as such in what was 
considered no less than miraculous birth, the new blade receiy- 
ing its soul through his prayers. 

Hence arose the legend of Muramasa. In after years it 
wrought such havoc that an imperial edict prohibited the bear- 
ing of his swords except in battle. The legend related of 
Muramasa is, that his formula of prayer craved ‘that his 
blades be the great destroyers.” Because of the excellence of 
his work the gods granted the petition, sending a spirit of such 
surpassing ferocity that, upon entering the swords, it demanded 
blood, and, failing to receive its rightful sustenance within a 
limited time, drove the owners to murder or suicide. The 
belief obtained such hold, and so acted upon the unfortunate 
possessors of Muramasa weapons, that crime became epidemic. 

Yoshimitsu, however, one of the earliest armorers of Japan and 
the one most famous, prayed in his forge-temple that his blades 
might be ‘the great defenders.” The soul that dwells in Yoshi- . 
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mitsn’s steel is, therefore, peaceful unless its master be threat-— 
ened, There is a legend that two blades, one a Muramasa, the 
other a Yoshimitsu, were placed in a rapidly flowing brook, a 
yard apart, upright, edges to the current. ‘‘It was seen,” the 
story goes, “that leaves, twigs and all floating things were 
attracted toward the Muramasa, and were cut intwain. Before 
‘the Yoshimitsu, on the contrary, they turned aside, and were 
carried unharmed down the stream.” 

One of the Empress’s most cherished treasures is a first 
Yoshimitsn dagger. Honnami, the most renowned of living 
connoisseurs, possesses a Yoshimitsu short sword.- One or two 
other of his blades are known and anthenticated, but as nearly 
a thousand years have passed since the gentle-hearted smith 
passed into Nirviina, little is left of his work. 

Study of the family records of the great sword makers will 
show what appears to be surprising persistence of genius. 
Four, five, six hundred years, and, as in the case of the house 
of Munechika, nine hundred years, of uninterrupted excellence 
of workmanship. 

The explanation is simple. If the sons did not show sufficient 
talent to warrant inheritance of the father’s holy charge, the 
chief apprentice was legally adopted. In an unbroken line of 
genius the glory of the family name was so upheld from age to 
age. Thus the worthless scion of a great house could never 
wreck the edifice of his father’s fortunes, and though, doubt- 


‘less, justice leaned where love inclined, the result of the system 


was to call forth the best efforts of all concerned. The unknown 
apprentice might hope for the greatest prize, and all the 
inherited tendencies of the master's children were called into 
play by every claim of ambition and jealous fear. 

In-the middle ages sword-making was the only profession that 
gave claim to ennoblement. The Emperors themselves were 
smiths, and sought honor as assistants to the great makers. It 
ig not uncommon to find the imperial signature upon the rough, 
file-marked iron of the nakago. In one legend, the wood gods 
gave willing service at the anvil, while visions of the lovely 
Kwannon, the Goddess of Merey, were wont to float above the 
roaring fires, 

Small wonder then, when the energies of gods and men were 
combined in the effort, that the sword of Japan has no superior. 
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The most authoritative treaties on sword judgment is ** The 
Complete Manual of the Old Sword,” by an unknown anthor, 
published in 1793, in Yeddo. Its carefully illustrated volumes 
give a clear and comprehensive réstwad of the subject that has 
never been surpassed. In 19—, acting upon the advice of 
Honnami, and after a six months’ seareh, I secured the book in 
Nagoya, in ancient stronghold of the Samurai, and through 
the kindness of Mr. Clay MacCauley, then President of the 
** College of Tligher Learning” in Tokyo, had it translated into 
English by one of the advanced students of the college. In 
presenting this rendering it has been my endeavor to correct 
and recast only what seemed absolutely necessary in order to 
make clear many passages that would otherwise remain obscure 
and involved owing to the Japanese form of the translator’s 
sentences, and his curious misconception of the exact meaning 
of many words, 

I have endeavored to retain the individual quality of this 
product of Oriental science, its quaintness and reverence, per- 
mitting many faults of construction and even of grammar to 
remain in the text rather than interfere with an interesting and 
unconsciously enlightening point of view. The entalogues of the 
** Nakago” and the “* Book of Genealogies ” have been omitted, 
owing to the difficulty of reproducing upwards of three hundred 
necessary illustrations. 

The‘names of eras herein given do not tally with the com- 
monly accepted list as given by Murray. If this is the fault of 
the translator's difficulty in rendering Japanese sounds into 
English form, or whether it has a deeper significance connected 
with the division of time as concerns the epochs of sword-making, 
I do not know, but of the two hundred and eighty odd eras pre- 
ceding the publication of the book, less than twenty bear any 
resemblance to Murray's list. 

Of the status of the Honnami in 1793 the book leaves no 
~ doubt, and to-day the words could only be rewritten and under- 
lined: the family still exercises the art of sword judgment and 
the head of the house is alone allowed the privilege of certifying 
the sword which successfully passes his rigorous examination, by 
inlaying the maker’s name in gold or lacquer upon the nakago. 

The elder Honnami holds the blue-book of weapons, the 
Gotha of blades. He lives unpretentiously in a suburb of 
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Tokyo, surrounded by his collection of priceless weapons—the 
inherited quintessence of sword lore. He is the judge from 
whose decision there is no appeal. 

Aceording to the generally accepted order of precedence, the 
greatest of aucient ewordamiths are: the first Yoshimitsu (13th 
century); Masamuné (14th century); Muramasa (14th century) ; 
Ifisakune (13th century); Yoshihiro (14th century); Kaniyoshi 
(13th century); and Sadamuné (15th century). Arikuné (12th 
century) and the first Munechika (11th century) are in a special 
class, The ** modern” makers of note are Sada, Yasushiro, and 
Sukehiro, Of the work of these carly makers not one example 
of the twenty-eight grouped in the first order of merit is public 
property in America. . A few are in private collections. 

Purchasers are often misled by a display of magnificent 
mounting. Seldom, indeed, does auch a scabbard contain a 
‘true blade. The impoverished Samurai, as want compelled 
them to part- with their heirlooms, sold piecemeal the sword- 
furnishings of gold and silver, wrought iron, and delicate inlay, 
always hoping for the intervention of some happy chance to 
save them “their soul.” When at last the blade itself had to 
go—and many a case of harakiri attested the bitterness of the 
loss—it left ita destitute owner in a plain case of wood, 
unadorned save for its name in red or black writing. As each 


“sword must be individually fitted out, no two being exactly 


similar, it is readily seen that gorgeousness of mounting would 
indicate that the weapon had been sold complete, which was 
seldom the fate of one of the ancient masterpieces, that were 
loved, worshipped and treasured from generation to generation, 


COMPLETE MANUAL OF THE OLD SWORD. 
IxntTropucTION on THE Mrtuop or tHe Sworp Jupement. 


Man possesses a natural intelligence whereby he is enabled to 
guess the form of a thing by hearing the sound it produces, or 
divine its meaning by seeing only its shape. Our judgment of 
a sword is reasoned in like manner: we first become familiar 
with the marks of a sword A, and when we afterward recog- 
nize these signs ina sword B, we conclude that A belongs to 
the same class as B. There are, however, two varieties of dif- 
ferentiation. One is the individual peculiarities of the produc- 
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tion of each maker.’ The other is the accidental personality of 


each sword, For instance, whatever clothes they may put on, 
we can recognize our intimate friends, if we see but a gesture, 
or a backward glance, while we fail to remember mere Acquain- 
tances. So it will be most necessary, in the case of the sword, 
that we should remember the difference between the changing 
clothes and the body within them. We are often inclined to 
pass a hasty judgment even without distinguishing between a 
“Oonidare” or “straight edge,” when a sword resembles closely 
one we know well, or when it bears some peculiar ornament, 
which tradition nseribes to a certain maker, But in such a case 
we judge from its clothes and not by the true method of sword 
judgment, which is the very opposite in every way of vague 
supposition. x 

The diticulty of judgment will be seen from the fact that 
there are many kinds of ‘straight edge,” all of them apparently 
the same. It is the object of a sword judge to minutely discern 
these variants. For the convenience of beginners, we - have 
attached, in the following pages, some illustrations of the 
important marks of such swords. 


ON THE PRACTICE OF THE JUDGMENT. 


Keep always in your memory the following three details : 
(1) the names of all provinces and their situation; (2) the names 
of all eras from the era of Daido, in their successive order; (3) 
the complete list of swords, (It is very awkward to consult the 
book every time you have a blade to examine.) 

When you examine a sword, always hold it lengthwise, point 
upward, and in such a position that the light, coming over your 
shoulder, will shine on its blade, for thus you may see it most 
clearly. Took closely, inch by inch, from hilt to point, first on 


the outside (right hand) and then on the inside, examining it on , 


its plane (taira), ridge (shinogi), back (mune), ete. Consider 


well whether it is ‘gunome,’ or ‘choji’ or a sakagokora’ - 
g ’ J 4 e 


(reverse line), in case it is a ‘midare,’ or whether it has ‘feet’ 
or not, Should it belong to the straight edge class, observe 
also the character of its ‘nehiyokentsuri’ (boiling marks), and 
ite ‘glory.’ Then select from the list you have kept in your 
mind that clasa to which you think it bears the greatest resem- 
blance. Compare each peculiarity of that class with the blade 
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in hand, and never ignore any unsatisfactory detail, however 
great the resemblance may be in other respects (although in 
many cases one’s first impression is correct). Never neglect to 
examine cach part searchingly until you have finished, for if 
you do not carefully study its back or edge, you may fail to 
notice its sears. IRf the reflection of light is inconvenient, you 
may examine the blade slantingly. Always touch the sword 
with a wrapper; never touch it with your sleeves, and you 
ought to keep the hilt and ecabbard covered with a wrapper. 
Never let the blade touch its seabbard either when you withdraw 
it or wheu you return it to its case, (Besides this, there are 
inany things to be observed.) Express your opinion only after 
you have sheathed the blade, 

The short sword must not be judged in the same manner as 
the long sword, The same swordamith often makes the one dif- 
ferently from the other. One, for instance, being ‘ midare’ and 
the other the “straightedge.” Beginners must take the great- 
est care not to judge the long sword from the marks of the short 
sword, for some swordsmiths forged only the long sword, while 
others made a specialty of the short blade. 

Knowledge concerning the whetting is very necessary, for 
without it good judgment is utterly impossible, since in many 
eases the true nature of the stuff-iron, or the presence of scars, 
etc., is concealed by whetting. 

Examine as many swords as possible, for practice makes for 
perfect judgment, and during your investigation put a wrapper 
around the nakago (that part of asword which enters the handle), 
which bears the inseription of the maker's name. Examine the 
blade twice, thrice, or even to the fifth time, asking yourself 
whether your judgment is correct, or nearly so, or possibly 
wrong in regard to its origin. Be careful not to express an 
unordered opinion, but judge according to the rules of the edge, 
structure, ete, To say that “I think it resembles some work I 
saw somewhere,” is awkward; and instantly to guess the maker 
of a work with-which you are already acquainted is no glory, 
“not because you may not hit upon it rightly, but because you 
do not judge it according to rule. You will never, judge cor- 
rectly if you do not work according to rnle. Never make a 
atrained judgment, but answer honestly according to your study 
of the blade. If you had examined ten swords and conclude 
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that all of them belong to Nagamitsu, then you must answer: 
“They are made by Nagamitau’; never temper your judgment 
by your supposition that it is impossible there should be so great 
a number of Nagamitsu’s works in one place. Be not dazzled 
by splendid ornament, nor scorn poor appurtenances. Having 
no thought of the owner, and receiving no influence from mere 
supposition, keep your eyes and mind fixed upon the marks of 
the blade. 

When you meet with a sword that you cannot judge at all, 
confess frankly that you cannot judge. There are numbers of 
unknown swords whose makers even Honnami cannot determine. 
It would be most ridiculous to pass your jadgment on such a 
sword from mere guess work, 

The ‘straight *-edged sword must. be judged exclusively by 
the rule of the straight edge, and the ‘ midare’-edged eword by 
that of the ‘midare.’ If you meet with uncommon work, 1t 1s 
not proper to judge at once by the rules of exception, for you 
must first judge it by the general rules. Only when there are 
some striking marks of dissemblance may you use the rules of 
exception. Suppose we saw a short sword, having the charac- 
teristics of Hascbe Nobushige, but straighter and narrower than 
was his customary form. One man will at once judge it to be 
Hasebe's work, but another will say: ‘It is the work of Hiro- 
magn of the province of Sagami,” and upon being told that his 
judgment is wrong, will say: ‘‘ Although its structure is differ- 
ent, it may belong to Hagebe.” In this case the latter is the 
better judge. For the sword having the more vital characteris- 
tic marks of the class from the province of Sagami, it will be 
great shame to the first judge should it turn out to be Hasebe's; 
but not so with the second judge. Infer other things from this 
instance, Never judge carelessly, nor strive to obtain the 
admiration of others, for the existence of such a feeling is to be 
considered as a proof of unskillfulness. 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED IN SWORD-JUDGMERT. 


Beginners desire too ardently simply to determine the name 


of the maker; so much so that they are often misled by a falsi- 
fied inscription. ‘The judgment of the sword, however, is far 
more difficult than that of any other article. Old swords are 
often so rubbed and worn that it is impossible to discern their 
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traits, which may have been-modified, moreover, by good or bad 
whetting. Besides, although there are many thousands of sword- 
smiths, we may be acquainted with onlyafew. It is necessary, 
therefore, for heginners to copy and keep records of the strue- 
ture, lines, inscriptions, ete., of each sword they examine. The 
works made by the first and second classes are most difficult, 
for, notwithstanding the limited number and the splendid marks 
of structure and inscription, the first works differ in the most 
minute points. Inferior works have no constant mark which 
ean be considered characteristic of any particular maker, 

If the edge has no ‘feet’ or no ‘midare’* but has a great 
ilegree of nobility, then it is generally made by either Awada- 
guchi, Rai Tayema, Kanenaga, Senjuin, Yukimitsu, Shintogo, 
Old Miike, Sairen, Yukihira, or Nagamitsu, and sometimes by 
Nobukuni, Yoshinori, Tenkai, Shitsn Kake, Kagemiteu, Unjo 
Zenju, Aoye, etc. If its nobility is slight, althongh it possesses 
boiling woody grains, it is made by Unatsu or Hojen, or by 
Shimada, Seki, or Nid. If its ridge (shinogi) is high, by 
Mikoro; if its appearance is good in no part, by the old Nami- 
hira, Imka, Kagenaga, or Fuyuhiro, or Later Bizen; and if its 
appearance is bad and the ‘ boiling grain’ is not noble, by Kon- 
gobyoye, Takata, or Kanafusa. The full details are given in 
the chapter on the classification of edges. 

Whenever a blade has ‘ feet,’ it belongs to the class of Aoye; 
and if it has ‘little midare,” it belongs either to the Old and 
Middle Bizen or to Mihara, Namihira, ete. Other details are 
given in the fdllowing chapters. Take care not to confound 
the edge that has small ‘feet,’ with the straight edge which 
resembles it very closely. 

One class of ‘ midare’ called ‘ Notare midare,’ is composed of 
many varieties which all boil very irregularly. These are 
chiefly made by the Masamune school. We can only distin- 
guish their provinces and ages, the inakers’ names being lost. 

Another class, called ‘* Choji midare,” chiefly appears in the 
works of Ichimoji; if it has ‘ boiling grains’ it may be the work 
of Yoshiiye, Sadatoshi, Awadaguchi, Rai Kuniyuki, ete.; yet 
if its ‘boiling grains’ are scanty, and it has rich glory (‘ Nioi,’ 
the shining appearance of the blade), it is of the Bizen school; 
if it is of the ‘small Choji,’ then it belongs among the products 
of Old Bizen. The works of Bizen and Kyo are easily con- 
founded. 
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Another class, *Gunome midare,’ is the chief characteristic of 
the work of the Bizen class, and Sehi, or of Yamato, Kaga, 
Iwari, Bungo, and Takata, or of Utsu, Hojin, and Namibira. 

Works by Aoye, whether they be of ‘midare’ or of ‘small 
feet,’ always have the ‘Saka’ (reverse line), and this is also the 
case with the work of Samoji and Ichimoji. 

The ‘hitatsura’ edge cannot be found among swords of the 
first class, and that of tlie common and middle works has no 
admirable character. Although this sort of edge appears in the 
works of Hiromitsu and Hasebe, which are much recommended 
in the old books, and although the work of these masters is 
undoubtedly superior, still the Hitatsura edge is undeninhly 
undignified. 

Works of the Bizen class have unequal ‘midare,’ which is 
sean to increase toward the hilt and to diminish at the point. 
Some of the Ichimoji blades have their greatest width at the 
middle, and possess some ‘little midare,’ as is also the case with 
the swords of Rai Kuniyuki and Kunitoshi. Generally speak- 
ing, the works of the Bizen class have scant ‘boiling grains,’ 
but rich ‘glory’ and frequently have the soft edge at the ‘eap’ 
(‘boshi,’ the point). 

Works of the Sagami class never have a soft-edged cap, 
attention being concentrated in the point. Of course, there are 
some works exceptionally executed; but cach bears some unmis- 
takable characteristic of its maker. 

There are many swordsmiths who bear the same name, They 
may belong either to the same century or toa different age, so 
that it is difficult to distinguish among them. 

The short sword is commonly called Kusungobu (9.5 inches), 
although we always include it in the 7 or 8 inch class. We may 
also term them Kowakizashi (small waist sword). 

As for ornamental figures, some were carved at a later period, 
and others by contemporary, but by different hands, so that 
they do not necessarily offer determining proof. Despite this, 
however, some peculiarities may be traced in each of them. It 
is noteworthy that some of them have had their shapes modified 
afterward. 

There are many different sorts of the skin (or coat) of the 
blade, like the Masame (regular woody lines), the Itame (irreg- 
ular woody lines), or the Pear-Skin, which has spots like a 
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section of that fruit. (The higher quality of the Pear-skin 
is called Kenzan skin.) Among the swords of the Itame, those 
are the best whose iron is dense, and among whose woody 
grains silvery lines are visible. Some have the minute boiling- 
marked skin among their woody lines. The color of such work 
is often heightened by whetting and polishing, but the glaring 
color of the common sword shows the stiffness of the iron. The 
brightness of re-heated swords is somewhat lacking in moist . 
nnd dewy quality. Here lies danger of great confusion. ‘Those 
which have the woody skin are somewhat inferior in quality, the 
enuperabundant presence of this texture indicating the softness 
of the iron and imperfection of hammering, Some works have 
a very rough skin like the bark of a pine-tree, and such n sword, 
is not good, even if the effect be the result of rude whetting. 
The edge of some blades cannot be discerned, owing to the 
presence of spots, and such works are not generally fit to use, 
as is the case with many swords of Sukesada, etc. There are 
also some blades whose marks have been purposely erased by 
whetting. ‘The best skin is fine, silky, and beautiful. 

**Good work” has different meanings, be it of the first or 
second class, It is like the good weather of the seasons. We 
say it is good weather when, in spring, it is balmy and rich; 
good weather in autumn, when calm, and in winter, when it is 
exceptionally warm. Meanings differ as the seasons differ. 
Now the good works of the modern swords (‘shinto’—new 
sword) are like the good weather of summer, calm, warm, and 
not at all clondy; while the work.of the ancient skillful maker 
is spring-like, being dewy and transparent as regards the iron; 
and distinguished by an ineffable character of profundity. 
This is the secret part of sword-judgment which needs your 
careful consideration.—If you examine only the outer marks of 
structure and do not take into account the whole character of 
the sword, it is like enquiring about the genealogy of a man, 
- and failing to ascertain the quality of his soul. 


SOME REMARKS ON SWORDS, SCARS OF SWORDS. 


In order to straighten a sword which is too much curved, the 
smith sometimes hammered the ridge from the hilt to the top 
on both sides of the blade, thus straightening it by extending 
the ridge. It is impossible, however, to modify the shape of a 
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sword -which is heated on its back (munegake), for if a sword 
has a flaw in its interior, its point will be broken by much beat- 
ing. 

In order to curve a sword which is too straight, the smith 
applies a red-hot copper bar to its back, and when the color of 
its ridge changes to purple, he dips it cradually into water from 
the edge to the point. Repetition of this process will finally 
bend the blade. Some warp in a short time; others never warp. 
Strong-eldged swords that warp very rapidly sometimes split in 
the edge, and soft-edged swords never warp. Remember that 
the poorly made sword warps but little, and has a very inferior 
appearance in its welded edge. 

However ecclebrated may be the maker of a re-heated aword, 
it hag no value. Such a sword has as its condemnation «a differ- 
ent color in its skin, crossing obliquely at its hilt (which, 
however, will vanish by whetting), and its cap shows no nobil- 
ity. Both sides differ in character; the skin is rough and loose 
(with a few exceptions its iron not at all moist); its edge is 
hard and difficult to polish, and its ‘boiling grain’ glaring and 
gloomy; all ite features deformed and unbeautiful, even after 
it is polished. If it be very skillfully re-heated, ite skin, etc., 
may seem very splendid, especially after the lapse of fifty or 
one hundred years, when it is cleared from the marks of heat- 
ing. It still retains, nevertheless, some ghastly traces which 
asaure ws it ig useless. ‘There are also some other swords of the 
same kind whose point only is re-heated for two or three inches 
in order to fill in a lack of welded edge. Such swords gen- 
erally have no Kayeri; and their caps are disgraceful and arti- 
ficial. ‘Their welded edges are also very vague, which shows 
that they are disfigured by polishing. 

Take great care not to overlook any scars, though often they 
are half concealed by whetting; and do not mistake rust for a 
scar. 

All scars in the ‘cap’ must be avoided, whether they -be 
‘moon's rings,’ ‘bird’s bill,’ or ‘crow’s beak,’ ‘Back split’ and 
‘vertical split’? are not so objectionable, the former appearing 
frequently in the works of Kongobyoye, etc. 

‘Corner stain,’ ‘barren ground’ and ‘edge stain’ may be 
tolerated if they do not appear in large quantities. 

A slight protuberance or depression, if slight, may be con- 
cealed by whetting (which may occasionally cause it), so that 
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it will not be objectionable, if it is not great. Examine well, 
however, whether it is shallow or deep. 

A ‘knot’ is produced by imperfect hammering, and never 
appears in superior work, 

‘Buried metal? was not ill thonght of in ancient times, but 
it is to be avoided, since the depth of the scar cannot be ascer- 
tained, 

‘Stain’ on the edge if slight must be allowed, and is charac- 
teristic of almost all works of Kunimune, Morinaga, and others. 

If there be any split in the boundary of the welded edge, it 
is called ‘Glory’s split’ (Nioigire). You may clearly detect 
it by looking at it obliquely, or better still, by the light of a 
lamp. This split is to be avoided. i 

If the surface of the edge is uneven, the iron of the lower 
part is generally soft, or else its welding is incomplete. 

‘Edge split’ and ‘shinaye’ must not be allowed. Both are 
scars transversely made. If it is massed in one place it is called 
‘sentipede shinaye.’ Shinaye of the back and ridge may gen- 
erally be ent away. ‘Vertical split’ is sometimes concealed 
by the chisel. However much the shinaye is reduced by the 
chisel, it will still be seen when it is whetted. Some hold that 
sears of the ridge and back are worse than those of the edge, 
becanse the iron forms, as it were, the backbone of the sword. 
Others claim that edge or steel scars are more fatal than that of 
the iron, because it is the edge which bears the brunt of battle. 
Both are right, since either defect will occasion the breaking of 
the sword when in action. Strictly speaking, even inscriptions 
and figure carving may have the same result. If the iron is too 
soft, it may bend; if it is too hard, it is liable to break. These 
are important points requiring careful attention on the part of 
swordsmiths. : 

‘ Arrow sacar’ is not objectionable; we ought rather to admire 
it. It is a mark left by an arrow’s head, and resembles the 
slight puncture left by the stroke of a drill. 

‘Clash’ is not a sear, but a mark produced by the clashing of 
blades. Among superior swords, eight or nine out of ten bear 
‘clash.’ Beware, however, of those swords whose ‘shinaye’ is 
so disguised as to resemble ‘clash.’ 

Such are the scars that can be seen on the surfice. Some- 
times a new flaw will appear during the whetting, and at other 
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times old scars will disappear through whetting. If a sword 
has no outward flaw it is treated as having no scar. Although 
it is not good to ent away the ‘vertical split,’ ete., by the 
chisel, yet it cannot be called bad, as it modifies any unsightli- 
ness. These scars are sometimes concealed by figure carving. 
Only a few of the celebrated works are without scars. Thus a 
little ‘edge stain,’ ‘vertical split,’ etc., are to be tolerated. 
‘Broken edge’ was not disliked in ancient times, It ia a ques- 
tion whether we may pass ‘broken edge’ when it is split. But 
we may safely say it will not be as objectionable if the injury is 
slight. Victory is often gained by a sword whose edge is 
broken. It is not right to admire the ancient sword having no 
scar. It should show its marks of service. In the case of 
modern work, it is different. It should be flawless. 


on THE WHETTING. 


As the whole appearance of a sword may depend upon the 
mode of whetting, we must select the most honest and skillful 
workman, .A good whetter will work upon.a sword as long as 
may be necessary, repeating the process until the blade is per- 
fectly finished; but a dishonest whetter thinks only how he may 
save his labour, and will omit the proper processes; when and 
wherever he thinks it will be overlooked by an unpractised cus- 
tomer, he will betray his trust. The general features of a 
sword are thus deformed to such an extent that precious mount- 
ing may be irrevocably injured. There are many whetters of 
this class who will heat the edge when it is too hard; who will 
whet away without caring whether or not they injure the edge; 
who will not obliterate scars and protuberances and spota upon 
the blade; only whetting away the obvious rust. The most 
important parts to be treated by whetting are the angle of the 
small ridge, the shape of the cap, the part near the hilt, and the 
body of the blade, These may be carried by the skillful 
whetter to the highest degree of perfection. Even the sword 
two or three feet long may have its appearance modified to an 
extent of two or three inches. T'o ‘make the irregular even” 
is, however, the chief care of the whetter, who must not injure 
the edge while polishing the body, or stain the body while © 
whetting the edge. There are some qualities of iron which are 
very difficult to finish, requiring constant labour for twenty to 
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forty days. My teacher once told me that he knew of a sword, 
most perfectly finished, which required fifty days of whetting! 
Thos you will understand how difficult it is to get a ‘aword 
whetted for « limited sum of money when the labour required 
must differ so greatly according to the nature of the blade. 

These are my brief remarks on whetting, but, as thia subject 
is most abstruse, you must continue its special study under 
your own teacher. 


AUTHORITY OF THE SWORD JUDGE, 


There are many books concerning the secrets of sword-judg- 
- ment, Some from the hands of skillful judges. They contain 
much, however, that is inexplicable, and no rule can be adopted, 
however skillful its author, if it contradicts the rules established 
by Honnami, for Hounami is the established authority on the 
sword to this day." In the time* of Hideyoshi there lived a man 
called Ikeda Sanzayemon, who was a very skillful judge of 
swords, He issued his certificate under the title of Honnami 
Kosetsu, inlaying the name of the maker with his own in gold 
or in red lacquer, on the nakago, having no inscription, as is the 
custom to this day. Although at that time there lived many 
celebrated judges, Honnami was the best and most renowned. 
There lived also Miyoshi and Hosokawa, whose secrets I have 
received, but the books written by them are very difficult to 
understand, their style being archaic and confused. There have 
been many changes since their epoch. ‘There was no polishing, 
rubbing, etc., the process of whetting being closed with the 
present ‘middle whetting.’ Although there was some improve- 
ment in the time of Kohé, the grandson of Kosetsu, it was but 
the rude polishing of the ridge, so that all the modes of finish 
by which the iron is modified and the body is rubbed and bright- 
ened, etc., are later developments and inventions of the house 
of Honnami. Thus, if we were ignorant of the rules of Hon- 
nami and contented ourselves with the books of the ancients, we 
should fall into gross errors. There have also been gradually 
discovered certain methods of whetting by which dishonest 
workmen are enabled to finish their work by shorter processes, 
30 that the old sword may be made to appear new, an inferior 
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one to be noble, good characteristics may be disguised, and 
objectionable marks made to appear excellent; all this simply 
from the manner of whetting. Consequently we must carefully 
study the modes of whetting and accumulate experience on this 
point, which, however, cannot be perfectly realized without 
actual practice in whetting. There are twelve families of the 
house of TIonnami, and all are acquainted with the modes of 
whetting. Many skillful men of the house successively made 
observation from their own experience, and these ure now 
handed down as the established rules. Every student of the 
sword must atudy these rules. There are indeed some men who 
are ignorant of them, although they are sometimes able to deter- 
mine the name of the maker correctly. This must not be thought 
strange, for when we ask such men the characteristics of that 
maker they are always unable to answer. They are like those 
doctors who sometime cure diseases though they are wholly 
ignorant of medical science. We must be careful, on the other 
hand, not to depend solely upon books, thus neglecting practice. 
It is needless to say that however well the rules are studied, skill- 
ful judgment cannot be gained without experience, We must 
neglect neither practice nor rules. 


ON THE SELECTION OF THE SWORD, 


As the sword will be judged differently by men of different 
interests, you must be very careful in its selection, Some are 
foolish enough to pass judgment on a sword which they cannot 
really understand, others will not speak the truth although they 
see it, The merchant may speak falsely in order to sell his wares. 
If a blade belongs to some nobleman, or if it is appreciated as a 
family treasure, or if the possessor is very proud of its supposed 
qualities, the true judgment will often be withheld through 
courtesy. When you would have any sword truly judged, you 
must commit it unreservedly to a judge of absolute sincerity. 

There are some swords which have the inscription of one 
maker while they are unanimously regarded as the work of 
another swordsmith. In such cases the decision of the judges 
must stand, The:sword is made by the power of fire and water, 
and ite quality is stable. We ought to admire any happily 
made work though it come from the forge of an inferior maker, 
The product of a workman does not always reach one standard. 
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So if the work is not perfect, we must depend upon the decision 
of the judges. We therefore append a certificate to each sword, 
to show in what manner and for what reasons the value of the 
blade has been determined. If one issues a dishonest certificate, 
the crime committed by such a man is indeed great. As Hon- 
nami is the surest authority, we recommend all who wish swords 
to consult with him. 


ON THE NAME 'sworD,’ 


The ancient name of the sword was ‘tashi’ (great cutter). 
The name ‘katana’ was adopted more recently in contradistine- 
tion to ‘wakizashi’ (waist sword), that is, short sword. The 
latter is always characterized by the absence of ornamental 
metal at the tip of its scabbard, there being no difference 
between the blades, ‘ 

Linguistically, the original meaning of the sword was ‘to 
come,” that isto say, ‘‘to come to the proper place by cutting.” 
It is written in a book entitled ‘‘ Domeiki,” that ‘‘ we cannot 
ascertain what was the shape of the ancient sword although it 
is said that the Emperor Hwoang first moulded a eword from 
the copper of Mt. Shi.” At all events, the present sword has 
i far different shape from the sword of ancient times. 


GLOSBARY OF TERMS, 


Ukubi type: thin back. 

Shobu type: ridge type, without sides, and with a thin back. 

Plain type: some are bent and some straight; the cutting 
edge is termed fukura, 

Short sword: 1, shaku (more than 12 inches) long. 

Middle-sized aword: from 1.03 to 1.75 shaku in length; 
of the ridge type, ete. 

Sword: more than two shaku in length, 

Modified halberd: of various lengths. 

Old Bizen: The smiths before the era of Genrei. 

Kuitashi: from 1.05 to 1.95 shaku in length. 

Great short sword: from 1.08 to 1.99 shaku in length, 

Tashi: commander’s sword of different forms but modeled 
upon the lines. of bisection of the riken (double-edged lance 
point). 

Kiriha: a sword with an edge like that of a small knife. 
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Kosorimono: works of Nagafune from the era of Aei to that 
of Eiwa, - 

The sword form is derived from the bisection of the hoken 
(leaf-shaped double edged lance form). 

The “length” of «a sword is the measure of the blade from 
the point to the hilt—the length of the nakago being disre- 
gariled. 

The sword is composed of a highly tempered iron body to 


which a steel edge is welded. The best work has a white edge 


ad blue body. ‘ Middle” work shows a blue edge and black 
iron, and inferior blades, a black edge and white iron, although 
the nature of the metal must naturally differ according to 
country and the different methods of each swordsmith. 


Works af the high ridge. 

Mihara, Nid, Yamato class, ete, 
Works of the wide furrow. 

Miike, Yamato class, Kiyotsuna, Mitsutada, Unji, Sukezane. 
Works af the thick back. 

Yamato class, Yoshimitsu, Kagemitsn, Kagemasa, Miike, 
Nobukuni, 8a, Seiren, ete. 

Works having decorations carved near the center of the blade. 

Kunitsuna, Kanehira, Masatsune, Norimune, Ichimoji class, 
Naganiten class, Chikamura, Heianjé, Shiga class, ete. 

Works having the round back. 

Hasebe, Miharg, Miike, Masamune, Sukezane, Aoye, Kuni- 
yashu, Nagamitsu, Kanahira, Tomonari, Nobukuni, Fuyuhiro, 
Nid, Kogawa, Kagashirs. 

Works of the triangular back, 

Also called ‘‘Shinno Mune” (true back), chiefly seen in the 

works of the Kyé, Yamato and Sagami classes. 
*— Cag” or point. 


In the Yamato class it is closely welded. In the Seki class 
it is rounded, and in the Bizen class it is pointed. There are of 
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course exceptions, In the Sagami class it is widely and atrongly 
welded. 

Jtfu.—The skin marks left by welding: they consist of regu- 
lar or irregular woody lines, “pear-skin,” ete. Its character- 
istics vary according to the province of the swordamith. 

Utsuri.—Shadowy marks in the plain, sometimes in the whole 
of the blade, seen in the Bizen class, and especially in the work 
of Kanemitsu. 


TMOTLING MARE. 


This is sometimes seen on the plain, but its quantity and 
quality differ according to the work. Although it is character- 
istic of superior work, it is algo seen in the inferior grades. 
The ‘boiling’ in the latter class is angular and crowded, 
besides being indistinet and dull, while the boiling mark of the 
superior grade resembles the finest lacquer surface, strewn with 
silver powder. This mark is seen either on the edge or the 
boundary of the welded edge. The ‘welded back’ and ‘ Yu- 
bashiri’ generally has the ‘boiling,’ and whether it is abundant 
or scanty, & bright boiling mark is regarded as the best. 


GLORY. (NIOI.) 


Haxy rays pouring forth from the boundary of the edge to 
its margin and found in the superior grades, but. not in the 
lower. Although it occurs in the middle grade, it is irregular 
and uneven, while the deep glory enclosing the boiling mark is 
seen only in the best work, 


CHIR EL. 


A brilliant woody texture differing both from sunagashi and 
from jifu, and seen only in the best grades. 


LIGHTENING, - 
Like jifu, but more brilliant and glittering; seen chiefly in 
the boundary of the edges in the highest grades. 
UCHITORE, 


Something like the welded edge, boiled finely, and ae 
here and there outside the edge. 
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SUNAGASHIT, 


A boiling mark like strewn sand, oceurring both on and 
about the edge. 


YWOILASITET, 


Something like the welded mark, either boiled or unboiled, 
oeenrring on the back, ridge, and plain. 


NOTES OF CERTAIN SWORDSMITIIA, 


The naginata (halberd) was first made by Yamato Sadamune, 
in the second year of Kwanji. All the naginatas made by 
Tajima Hoseiji have their points softly tempered, in order to 
avoid their breaking. For 250 years after the age of Hogen, 
or Heiji, many celebrated artists appeared in the house of 
Ichimoji, including Norimune, Sukemune, and others. Fukuoka- 
(or Yoshioka)-Ichimoji is a somewhat inferior worker. .Accord- 
ing to the old book, some of their works are not signed with 
the name of Ichimoji, while many of Fukuoka’s blades bear the 
inseription, ‘fa native of Yoshioka.” The nakago of the Bizen 
class, made about the age of Oei, is generally short, as is also 
the case with some halberds of Naoteuna, Tomokuni, Nio, and 
others. The angular shape of the nakago is derived from the 
shape of the sotoba (grave-board), so that by grasping it the 
owner may not be doomed to the three evil paths of transmigra- 
tion. : 

It is said that Masamune did not inscribe his name, believing 
no sword could be made which might be mistaken for his own. 
Yoshimune, on the other hand, inscribed the letters of his name 
so no one might know which part was written first and which 
last. His earlier blades have the initial of his name with a 
small letter, but afterwards he inscribed in larger figures: the 
later works are superior. There are many traditions of the 
master. Some maintain that the length of his nakago is 4.2 
sun. (See the chapter on the list of the nakagos.) 

‘Kurikara’ is the figure of a dragon entwined on the sword 
and drawn in the shape of a Sanskrit letter. 

. When Rai Kuniyuki was young he inscribed himself as 
‘Kunitoshi,’ but after the birth of his son Magotaro, he gave 
this name to the latter, and signed himself Kuniyuki. In fear 
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lest his blades should be confounded with those of his father, 
Magotaro inscribed his name as Rai Kunitoshi after his thirty- 
eighth year, calling himself Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi from his 
sixty-second to his one hundred and fifth year. Notwithstand- 
ing this, there are two varieties of blade bearing the name of 
Kunitoshi, one being the early work of Kuniyuki, and the other 
the younger productions of Rai Kunitoshi. . The secret details 
of this matter can be transmitted only orally. 

The works of Yukihira, surnamed Kishindaya (the Devil), 
have the nakago narrow and thin, with an ‘oblique file’ and an 
angular head, while the upper part of the menuki hole (through 
which the pin holding scabbard handle is secured) is ent by the 
file. Having his residence in the provinces of Bango, he 
inscribed himself ‘‘ Yukihira of the province of Bizen.” While 
he was living in a mountainons village, a devil disguised as a 
boy came and asked him to make a sword 27 sun in length. 
After receiving it and killing his enemy, the boy served Yuki- 
hira and helped him make his swords. Once he gave Yukihira 
a great mass of iron which was brought to his house by seven 
or eight men. When Yukihira was sick, the boy made many 
dozen swords by himself and inscribed them with his master’s 
name. He then said to Yukihira that he wished him to sell 
these awords himself, and to live comfortably with the money 
he should get for them, while, having served Yukihira for three 
years, he must return to his original home. Thereupon he sud- 
denly disappeared, and when Yukibira sold these swords it was 
thought the boy was a demon (Kishin), so that they gave 
Yukihira the nickname ‘' Kishindaya.” Some say he lived in 
Yamato. There were three men of the name of Yukihira. The 
life history of the second greatly resembled that of the first, 
though he lived 470 years later; but the history of the third 
Yukihira is unauthentic and vague. 

Yukihira was born in Bungo in the era of Tengo. When he 
was 41 years old, he was banished to Kozuke for some crime. 
He returned to his country after the lapse of 16 years. Some 
say that he studied in Bizen, and so became the royal smith, 
assistant to the Emperor. 

Tis father, Sadahide, was also a famous smith, but as he died 
when Yukihira was only nine years old, it is impossible that he 
taught the son. It is said that when Yukihira resided in the 
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previnee of Dewa he sometimes marked his swords ‘ Getsusan’ 
on the outside and ‘ Yukihira’ on the reverse. 

The old works of Harima are tolerably well made, although 
on the whole they are inferior in their structure, nakago, etc. 

There are inscriptions which are generally avoided, as of evil 
portent, such as ** Ryohai,” ‘‘Sairen,” “Jitsua,” “ Tengaimono,” 
* Jikkake,” ‘‘Senjuin,” and all Buddhistic words as well as 
Sanskrit letters, which, however, were not shunned in ancient 
times. Perhaps it will not be well to seek especially for swords 
which are detested, snch as the work of Muramasa, and in some 
enses it would be best to withhold judgment, if the sword hap- 
pens to have belonged to Namihira, Ryohai, ete. 

Masamune was a most skillful swordsmith, and his work is 
found in great variety. This is true, also, of Yukimiteu and 
Bizen Nagamori, ete. Their work, classified as ‘ straight edge,’ 
sometimes has ‘midare’ or ‘hitatsura,’ while those classified 
as ‘midare edge’ occasionally have the straight edge, ete. 
There are secrets concerning their structure and welded edge, 
which, however, are not admitted by all men. Here we give 
the list of the varieties: 

Yoshimitsu (small midare) Notsuga (straight) 

Euniyoshi (straight) Tadatsugu (straight) 

Masamune (make bent, straight) Rai EKunitsugu (straight) 

Go Yoshihiro(both bent and straight) Kunitoshi (straight) 


Sadamune (straight) Nobunaga (straight) 
Fugishima (straight) 
ae P Chiyozuru (straight) 
Hiromitsu (both bent and straight) { Muramasa (straight) 
Akihiro (both bent and straight) Masatsune (straight) 
poe ; Mitsutada (wide straight) 
Shizu (both bent and straight) | racine ee 
Kaneshige (straight) Yoshimitsu (straight) 
Taunetsugu (straight) Shigesane (straight) 
Nagayoshi (straight) Tochika (straight) 
Motomitsu (straight) 
Motoshigi (straight) Unji (straight) 
Chikakage (straight) Yoshi class (straight) 
Yoshikage (straight) Mitsukane (small make) 
Kagemasa (straight) Miike (midare) 
Achinioji (straight) EKongobyoye (midare) 
Yoshioka (small midare) Eagenage (midare). 


Despite the number of varieties just enumerated, it is neces- 
sary to trace each characteristic. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE WELDED EDGE. 


Straight edge, the iron beautifully bdiled, and very fine. 

Artists: Yoshimitsu, Shintogo, Kuniyoshi, Mitsukani. 

Ero Class—Artists: Munechika, Hisakuni, Norikuni, Kunitomo Ari- 
kuni, Kunimiteu, Rai Kuniyuki, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai Kunitsugu, 
Rai Kunitoshi, Ryokai, Nobukuni, Yoshinori, Hasebe. 

Yamato Ciass—Artists: Taema, Aritoshi, Shenjuin, Yasumasa, Kane- 
naga, Kanenori, Kaneuji, Tenkai, Shirikake, Kanefusa. 

BIZEN Cuass—Artists : Yoshitomo, Sanenaga, Nagamitsu, Unjo, Unji, 
Kagemitsu, Yoshimitsu, Kanemitsu, Masamiten, Moromitsu, Mori- 
kage. 

LATER Bizen CLass—Artists: Tadamitsn, eeanen: Sukuada, Kiyo- 
mitsu, Morimitau, Kisamitsu, etc. 

Pic ape Tekai, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, Baas: Iroka, Eunit- 
ugu, Kagenage, Michihiru, Namihiru. 


Great oblique file and round head. 


Artists: Hisakuni, Kuniyasu, Arikuni, Sadatoshi, Yoshikane, Nori- 
mune, Yoshifusa, Nobufusa, Yukihide, Kagehide, Sukekuni, Unji, 
Unju, Masatsune. 

KaTaYaMA CLass—Artists: Sairen, Jityua, Sa, Yasukichi, Yoshisada. 
Later Miike, Ohara Sanemori, Tadasada, Chiyozurn, Iruka, Sanet- 
sugu, Yukibhira. 


Great oblique file, with hammer marks. 


Artists: Yokihura, Sadahide, Yukimitsu, Yamanouchi Kunitsuna, 
Eanenji, Norishige, Sa, Sa Kunihiro, Sairen, Jitsua, Miike, Enji, 
Aoe, Kaneshige, Sanekage, Akikuni, Sadasue, Chiyozuru, Nala- 
zina Rai, Hoshojo, Utsu, Shimadu, Hoju, Kagenaga, Mihara, 
Fayuhiro, Yoshimitau, Kaifu, Hiromitsu, Nobunaga, Nio, Iruka, 
Kumitsugu, Namihira, Michinaga, Tatsufusa, Kagashiro, Kiyomitsnu, 
Takata, Kongobyoye, Oishimono, Seki, and others. 


Straight edge, called ‘* Ayasugi” skin. 
Artista: Getausan, Momokawa Naguyoshi, Momokawa Tsuguyoshi, 
Jumyo, Fuyuhiro, Namihira, and ‘‘ Yamato" class generally. 
Straight edge, combined with small midare. 
Artists: Jenjo Kaneyoshi, Namihira, Kongobyoye, Kagenaga, Utsu, Nio, 


Straight edge, combined with small midare, and having deep 
‘glory’ and fine ‘ boiling ;’ characteristic of Bizen class. 
Artists: Sukehira, Kanehira, Yoshikane, Tomonari, Yukihide, Suke- 
kui, Yoshimochi, Koresuke, Unji, Unjit. 
Artists: Hisakuni, EKuniyasu, Ewnikiyo, Yoshiiye, Rai Euniyuki, 
EKunitoshi, Yukihira, Sadahide, Masatsune, Yasutsuna, Sanemori, 
Enju, Sairen, Miike, Tamitsugu, Yoshihisa. 
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Straight edge, combined with small midare, boiled; found in 

Yamato class. ; 

Artists: Senjain, Kanehira, Tenkai, Shirikahe, Yasumasa. 

Senjuin, Rai Kunimitsu, Nakajima Rai, Nagamitsu, Kageyasu, 
Yoshii, Utsu, Shimada, Kagenaga, Getsusan, Namibira, Takata, 
Eaimikara, Ichijo. . 

Straight edge, combined with the ‘reverse midare;’ Bisen 
characteristic, 

Artists: Tomonari, Yukihide, Sanenaga, Shigizane, Kanemitsu, Kage- 
mitsu, Kagemasa, Sanemori, Moromitsu, Chikakage, Motoshige, 
Unjo. 

Yasumitsu, Aoye, Matsune, Mihara, Tataufusa. 

Straight edge, having rats’ feet (i. ¢. small feet). 

Artists: Rai Kunimitsu, Ryokai, Sukekane, Unsho, Unji, Unju, Aoye, 
Takata, Michinaga, Namihira. 

Reverse midare, with deep ‘glory’ but slight ‘boiling;’ char- 
acteristic of Bizen. 

Artists s Yukihide, Masatsune, Ichimoji, Ichimoji Yoshioka, Yoshifusa, 
Kagehide, Hidemitsu, Sukeyoshi, Sukemitsu, Sanemori, Nagayoshi. 

Aoye, Katayama, Sadatsuna, Chiyazuru. 

Reverse midare, 

Artists: Motoshige, Katayama; and others who made a large reverse 
Midare. 

Nokogiri midare of Bisen class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Yoshimitsu, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Masamitsu, Motomitau, Motomasa. 

Nokogiri midare, combined with Notare of Bizen class. 

Artists: Kanemitsu, Kanenaga, Yoshimitsu, Tomomitsu, Hidemitsu, 
Yoshikage, Moromitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsn, Motomasa. 

Notare, slightly boiled; characteristic of Bizen. 

Artists: Tomomitsu, Hidemiteu, EKanemitsu, Kanenaga, Nagayoshi, 
Morikage, Tomonari. : 

Evo Ciass—Artists: Munechika, Yoshiiye, Norikuni, Rai Kuniyuki, 
Heianjo. _ : 

Yasutsuna, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Yoshisada, Nakajima Rai, Kane- 
tomo, Shimada, Kaifu, Fayuhiro, Jumid. 

Notare midare, with the boiling mark, sunagashi, lightening, 
ete, 


Artists: Yoshihiro, Masamune, Sadamune, Rai Kunimitsu, Yukimitsu, 
Sa, Shizu, Nobukuni, Norishige, Rai Kunitsugu, Tomokuni, Naot- 
sauna, 
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Notare midare, boil well; fine specimens also occur among 
the works of Masamune and Sadamune, ete. 
zirtists: Nagayoshi, Kanenaga, Yoshikage, Morikage, Kunihiro, Sane- 

kage, Shimada, Kaifu, Kanesada, Sukesada. 

Notare midare, boils well, and has deep ‘ glory,’ ‘lightening,’ 
sumigaushi, ete.; also occurring in the works of Sashizu, Noki- 
shige, Rai Kunimitsn, ete. 

-irtists: Go Yoshihiro, Sadamune, Masamune, ete. 


Hitatsura, some boil, others not. 
artists: Sa Eunihiro, Akihiro, Hiromitsu, Later Sagami class, Hasebe, 
Seki, Shimada, Ichijo, Tomo, Michinaga, Uteu Yukimitsu, Naga- 
yoshi, Kadokuni, Heisnjo, Yoshinori, Kunitsugu. 
Sanbonsugi (three eryptomeria trees), boils a little; the mar- 
gin of the edge is clear. 
Artists: Kanemoto, Seki. 
Gunome midare, slightly boiled. 
Artists: Yoshii, Michinaga, Kanenobu, Seki. 


Gunome midare, boiled, 


Bizen Ciass—Artists: Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomiten, Motomesa, 
Later Bizen works. 

Sanekage, Akikuni, Miike, Hoju, Kagenaga, Iwami class, Uteu, 
Ichijo, Yomoe, Goami, Tatsufusa, Takata, Fujishima, Nobunaga, 
Fuyuhiro, Nio, Seki, Aishi. 

Gunome midare, with deep ‘glory’; and ‘woody texture, 
boiled on the edge and body. 
Bizex Ciass— Artists: Moremitsu, Yasumitsu, Morikage, Iesuke, and 
others of the Bizen class before the era of Oi, 
Gunome midare, combined with the ‘feet,’ and with scanty 
‘glory.’ 
Bizen Ciass—<Artisis; Sukesada, Katsumitsu, Kiyomitsu, Munemiteu, 
Norimiteu (Ij, Norimitsu (I1),' Hisamitsu, Yohimitsu, Tadamitsu, 


Norimitsu, and some of the Later Bizen class. 
Laver Takata class, Later Seki class, Later Namikira class. 


Great Gunome, well boiled. 
Artiste: Nobukuni, Later Shizu class—Kanesada (I), Kanesada (II)! 
Seki, Iwami class—Nio, Ichijo, Tateufusa. 


Great Gunome midare, somewhat boiled. 
Artists: Muramasa, Kaifu, Jumyo, Kanesada. 


! Different in signature, 
TOL. SXVL : a4 
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Small Gunome micare. 
Yamato Cirass—Artists: Kaneuji, Shirikake, Tenkai. 
Kuniyoshi, Kuoimura, Rai Kunitoshi, Yasuyoshi, Yoshisada, 
Tamitsugu, [wari works, Takata, Kai mihara, Kunitsugu, 


Gunome midare, with a slight tendency towards notare, and 
boils well, and has a deep ‘glory,’ and sunagashi. 
Artists: Kaneshige, Daneyuki, Later Shizu class, Naoye, Senjuin, 
Hirotsugu. 


Small midare edge. 
Kro Cuass—Artists;: Munechika, Yoshiiye, Arikuni, Ryohat. 
OLp Brzen CLass—Artists: Ichimoji, Nagamitsu, Unji, Unsho, Unju, 
Yasutsuna, Jitsua, Miike, Yoshii clazs. 


Choji edge and Choji midare, with a deep ‘glory,’ and in the 

Kyo class heavily boiled. ; 

Kyo Ciass—Artists: Kikuzukuri, Yoshiiye, Sadayoshi, Kunitsuna, 
Kuniyasu, Kanenaga, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Kunimitsu. 

Bizen Crass—Artists: Sukehane, Yoshikane, Nobufusa, Tomonari, 
Masatsune, Mitsutada, Nagamiten, Moriiye, Sanenaga, Sanemori, 
Norinaga, Yasumori, Sukemune, Sukenari, Muneyoshi, Nobufusa I 
and Il, Nobumasa, Yoshifusa, Sukezane, Yoshimune, Yoshimochi, 
Yoshiiya, Yoshihira, Sanetoshi, Norifusa, Yoshimoto, EKunimune, 
and Ichimoji class in Fukunoka and Yoshioki, ete. 

Sanemori, Hoshoji, Masamune. 


Classification of the structure of the short swords: 
Straight make. 

Artiste: Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoshi, Eunitomo, Noriknni, Munechika, Rai 
Kuniteshi, Rai Kunitsugu, Mitsukane, Ryohoi, Nobukuni, Tayema, 
Hoshogoro, Shirikake, Tenkai, Moriiye, Kagemitsu, Kagemasa, 
Yoshimitsu, Unji, Shintogo, Yoshimitsu, Masamune, Yoshiliro, 
Norishige, Shinsoku, Kongobyoye, Miike, Enju, Hoshoji, Kagenaga, 
Sadasuye, Akikuni, Iruka, Kaifu. ; 


Bent make. 

Artists: Tomokuni, Heianjo class, Hasebe, Kanenaga, Nakajima Rai, 
Kanemitsu, Nagayoshi, Tomomitsu, Masamitsu, Motomitsu, Moto- 
masa, Unju, Sa, Yasukichi, Kunihiro, Kunisuke, Kunitsuna, Sada- 
mune, Hiromitsu, Sanekage, Tametsugu, Iwami class. 


Mixed work. 

Artists: Hisakuni, Rai Kunimitsu, Ranenji, Sairen, Yukibira, Takata, 
Shizu, Kaneshige, Motoshige, Yoshii class, Aoye, Mihara, Ichijo, 
Tatsufusa, Shimada, Hoju, Getsusan, Doei, Fuyuhiro, Utsu, Fuji- 
shima, Nobunaga, Nio, Namibira. 
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Longer plain make, 


Artists: Sadamune, Nobukuni, Hasebe, Rai Kunitsugu, Sa Yasuyoshi, 
Shimada, Later Sagami class. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE WARAGO, 


Crosswise file and angular head. 


Artists: Yoshihiro, Norishige, Yukimiten, Sodamune, Nio, Tatsufusa, 

Kongobyoye, Shirikake, Fuyishima, Nobunaga, Sadamune. 
Crosswise tile and round head. 

Artists: Yoshimitsu, Kuniyoshi, Norikuni, Munechika, Yoshiiye Kane- 
iye, Rai Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, Rai Kunitoshi, Rai Kunimitsu, Rai 
Eunitsugu, Tomokuni, Ryohai, Heianjo class, Hasebe, Nakajima 
Rai Tomonari, Sukehira, Kanehira, Nobufusa I and-Il, Muneyo- 
shi, Yoshikane, Kanetoshi, Eaneuji, Later Senyuin, Shintogo, Hiro- 
mitsu. 

Akihiro, Shizu, Kaneshige, Seki, Norishige, Utsu, Hoshoji, Sa 
Kunihiro, Oishi work, Miike, Akikuni, Yasutsuna, Enju, Shinsoku, 
Takata, Tsunetsugu, Mikara, Ichijo, Namihira, Kagashiro, Fuyuhiro, 
Hoju, Getsusan, Iruka, Kunitsugu, Shimada. 

Crosswise oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Eunitomo, Kunitsuna, Arikuni, Kanenaga, Nobukuni, Hira- 
zane, Masatsune, Muneyoshi, Sukezane, Yoshikane, Unsaho, Sada- 
mune, Miike, Masataune, Norinaga, Kamihara, Kanenji, Yamet- 
sugu, Seki, Kaifu, Kaskashiro, Tayema, Later Shirikako, Fuyi- 
shima, Iwami class. 


Oblique file and angular head. 
Artists: Masamune, Sadamune, Sukesado, lwami class, 


Oblique file and round head. 

Artists: Munechika, Hisakuni, Mitaukane, Dakuma, Tomonari, Suke- 
kane, Nobufusa, Chikakane, Norimune,Sukemune, Muneyoshi, Nobu- 
fusa I and II, Yoshiie, Yoshihira, Koreauke, Sukekane, Sukeyoshi, 
Sukemitsu, Mitsutada, Moriie, Sanemori, Nagamitsu, Eagemitsu, 
Eanemitsu, Nagayoshi, Yoshimiteu, Tomomiteu, Sanenaga, Hide- 
mitsu, Moromiteu, Masamiteu, Motomitsu, Motomasa, Kagemasa, 
Motoshige, Chikakage, Shigezane, Morikage, Eageyasu, Sukekuni, 
Yoshii class, Kunimune, Sadahide, Yukihira, Ohara Sanemoni, 
Norinaga, Later Miike. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW SWORD, 


Some prefer the old, while others admire the new sword. 
Although the old abounds in excellence, some covet the spotless 
and brilliant blade of the new sword, Work less than one 
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hundred years old, no matter how celebrated its maker, cannot 
obtain a certificate from Honnami. The price of the new 
gword increases as it becomes old; for instance, the works of 
Morimitsu and Yasumitsu which, a few years ago, were worth 
30 ryo, are now selling at 40 ryo, and those of Sanemasa ‘unl 
Sukehiro have increased in value from 1 or 3, to 5 or 7 ryo. 
There are several reasons why the old sword is the more valu- 
able, ‘Che wound inflicted by it is difficult to cure, though it 
be but a sernteh one inch deep; while that made by 4 new 
sword heals ensily even if it be deep. We know that the nar- 
row, thin blade of the old sword is far sharper than the strongly 
made blade of the new. This is generally true, although there 
may be a few exceptions, At this time there are many fraudn- 
lent old swords made by whetting away the blade of the new 
sword, This is readily done, as the appearance of the welded 
edge of the modern blade is easily changed, and thus the 
‘midare’ may appear a ‘straight’ and a ‘straight’ may become 
like ‘a midare." Old swords never change their character, 
Ichimoji always remaining Ichimoji however much it is whetted. 

In the book ‘‘ Notes on the New Sword,” it is said, that ‘‘ we 
must be well acquainted with the art of sword-cntlery or we 
become as the archer who is ignorant of the nature of the bow, 
or the doctor who does not understand medicine,” The author 
further gives the details of cutlery concerning the new sword 
with which there is no difficulty: In the matter of whetting, 
we must admire it even if it be made to-day. We admire the 
old sword the more as its ‘heat color’ is lost with age and as 
its stuff iron presents peculiar marks, showing the lapse of 500 
or 800 years, We can understand its meaning only by the 
study of the method of whetting. Of course the knowledge of 
cutlery is not positively useless. But even the Honnami of 
every generation do not study cutlery, while they are all per- 
fectly acquaiuted with the modes of whetting. There are some 
men who commit the examination of their sword to a smith. 
But the arts of cutlery and judgment being quite different, the 
latter cannot be acquired without its special study. 

The method of sword judgment relates almost exclusively to 
the old sword, but we can easily judge new blades without the 
knowledge of its rules. Many of the new swords bear the 
inscription of the maker. The structure of the nakago Is very 
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simple, being exactly similar to their pictures in the sword book. 
There are many very skillfully forged blades which have often 
obtamed a better price than genuine work, for the reason that 
their valne is fluctuating. This will be the case more frequently 
in the future. 

Some new swords resemble the old work, and are much 
boasted of, but it is rather contrary to the purpose of the new 
aword, that being valuable only because it isnew. The works 
of Sukelira and Sanemasa are noble, fresh,and lively. We 
appreciate old swords that look new, but the new swords that 
look old from the beginning become useless after the lapse of 
few hundred years. Even the old blade of which the welded 
edge is not clearly seen is useless. However slender its edge, 
good work will appear lively and newer than it really is. Some 
maintain that the new sword will benefit posterity, serving it as 
the “old,” while the old sword will not be useful to future 
generations, having fulfilled its purpose. This seems reason- 
able. Still, always to select the new sword from such a motive 
is to sacrifice one’s own welfare for posterity. This is very 
foolish, and may jeopardize one’s life. 


THE HLESSED SWORD, 


What is called “blessed sword” is not blessed by its maker, 
but by its owner. However excellent its quality may be, it will 
not produce any good, if its owner be not a good man. 

It is thought that through the possession of a certain sword 
one may obtain blessings, or that calamities will come, but there 
is no ground for this belief. After all, the ruin or misery of a 
man is produced by his own bad conduct and not by the influence 
of his weapons, The good man will naturally come into posses- 
sion of a good sword, while the bad man, if a blessed blade fall 
into his hands, will presently be moved to part with it. 

The object of sword-judgment is not only to recognize its 
maker, but to decide the good or bad qualities of his work. As 
a good servant will not serve a bad master, so must our conduct 
be upright if we wish to possess the ‘blessed sword’ which pro- 
motes our welfare. 

Ft is understood by all men that the sword is the instrument 
by which the state has been governed from the dawn of time. 
The oldest existing sword is ‘Amakuni,’ which was made over 
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1000 yearsago. No one knows what sword was in use before 
that time. The killing of men by the government is inevitable, 
us it diminishes the number of bad men and increases the num- 
ber of good ones. If we could control without killing it might 
be called a peaceable government, but it is only maintained by 
the precious sword in our heart, which, killing the evil thoughts, 
will lead to the blessed condition. Be it the individual, the 
family, or the state, its good or evil condition will be produced 
hy the righteousness or the unrighteousness of their respective 
swords. 

Some are rather afraid of possessing a blessed sword, but as 
it is a most precious guard of our lives, we must choose as good- 
souled a sword as possible. 

Some superstitious men insist that good or evil fortune will 
result from a certain measure of the sword, We only ask such 
men what good or evil fortune ever resulted from the differing 
statures of men. 

Some even dislike the swords that bear inscriptions relating 
to Hachiman (the god of war), or to Buddha, the lotus flower, 
or Sanskrit letters, and it will be wholly useless to tell these 
foolish ones that such an idea is quite unfounded. 


OLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SWORDS. 


All swords are classified and grouped under the province or 
the school to which they belong. We shall treat, in the follow- 
ing pages, of the characteristics of such groups and those of 
the individual maker. 


I. Yawaro Chass. 


The general characteristics are as follows: 

(a2) Long sword: Blade slender; ridge wide and high; some 
are bent in the center; regular woody mark; cap closely welded; 
some have the three-angled back; Iori is generally hill-shaped. 
The general features of engraving and point are rather eccentric, 

(2) Short eword: Always straight; file-marks of the nakago 
differ. Even the works of the same master have ‘ Higaki,’ 
‘hawk’s feather,’ or ‘crosswise oblique file,’ etc.; this being 
particularly true of inferior makers. 

(1) Amakuni, born in Uta in the era of Taiho, 
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Blade slender; ridge wide; Iori deep; woody mark very fine; 
skin beautiful; edge abounds in boiling marks; point closely 
welded; feet of the ‘small midare’ type; some are of ‘ Notare 
midare.’ 

(3) Amakura, identical with Amakuni. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge wide; Iori deep; stuff-iron 
highly tempered. The welded edge is small at the hilt and has 
‘medium micdare* here and there, two or three inches above the 
hilt (whose reverse feet are well welded), and is closely welded 
in the point; somewhat slender at the sides (where there is no 
reflex line). - Both body and edge are admirably well made, 
and although the back is angled in the nakago, it appears 
to be round at the first glance. TF ile-marks in the plain are of 
ilifferent kinds, some even having hammer-marks. The head 
of the nakago is either curved or angular. Some have the 
points of their angles rounded. 

(3) Tomomitsa, in the era of Wado. 

The feature of this blade is its dryness; ridge wide; regular 
woody lines very fine; edge of ‘midare,’ which is small in the 
hilt, but wide in the middle, (some, however, are small). Far 
inferior to Amakuni and Amakura. 

(4) Yasunori, in the era of Eien. 

Blade thick and straight; ridge high; Iori hill-shaped; regu- 
lar woody marks very fine; boiling marks abundant; body and 
edge beautiful; quality medium. 

(5) Yukihira, in the era of Eien. 

Blade slasidex and dry; ridge wide; back thin; regular wand 
line; slender, straight edge, of ‘small midare, or ‘ Notare 
midare’; it boils; back round; resembles the work of Bungo 
Yukihira; the inscription consists of two letters of ‘So0” type 
(i. e. italic). 

Il. Tavrema Crass. 

(«) In general, this class belongs to the genuine Kurihara. ~ 
Some halberds have furrows; works of Senjuin sometimes con- 
tain very skillfully engraved figures, but are generally una- 
dorned; Ken (double-edged sword) has its point acute and its 
furrows deeply cut. 

(4) Nakago is thicker towards the edge; file-marks are of 
different kinds; it may also have the crosswise Higaki. The 
- name is inscribed on the uppermost part of the nakago. 
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(ce) The blade of the short sword is thick and straight. It is 
wider towards the nakago, Some have the three-angled back ; 
most are of the Ukubi-shape. Generally the furrow is not pres- 
‘ent. With the Ken type the furrow, sculpture, etc., are rarely 
found. 

(1) Tayema, in the era of Shomu. 

Blade thick; ridge high; width either medium or narrew; 
Iori deep; fine, regular, woody lines; pear’s skin; rough hoil- 
ing marks. ‘Straight edged’ is narrow in the hilt and wide 
toward the point, boils well, point closely welded, sometimes 
containing reflex line, 

The short sword is slightly bent and wide. In other particu- 
lars it resembles the long sword. The file-marks are of differ- 
ent kinds; nakago is narrow towards the head; inscriptions in 
Ken-shape are rarely seen. The Tayema family includes many 
generations, such as Kuniyuki, Tashiyuki, ete., of which a 
minute account will be found in their ‘‘ genealogy.” 

(2) Shirikake. That is Norinaga, in the ern of Kencho. 

Blade slender; ridge wide and high; bent at the center; reg- 
wlar and irregular woody lines; Iori deep; straight middare; 
mixed ‘Gunome’ edge; ‘lightening’ and ‘boiling marks.’ 

The small sword is always straight. Ridge and Iori high; 
straight edge type; its welding and engraving are identical 
with that of Tayema, 

Nakago is thick in the back; file-marks crosswise; (later work, 
however, has a somewhat oblique filing); head generally angle- 
shaped; back straight. The same inseription, which has been 
in use for many generations, is ‘*made by Norinaga,” or * made 
by Yamato Norinaga”; later it was changed to ‘made hy Nori- 
naga of the province of Yamato,” or ‘made by Shirikake 
Norinaga of Yamato.” 

(8) Senjuin, in the era of Chokei. 

Blade much bent; ridge high and wide; back round; ‘though 
the welding is scarcely visible, it shows a regular woody grain; 
‘straight edge’ having ‘small feet’; point medium. 

The structure of the short resembles that of the long sword. 

File-mark of the nakago is oblique on the ridge, crosswise 
on its plain, or, in some cases, the crosswise mark is two or 
three inches above the hilt, accompanied by a ‘ great oblique’ 
file near the point; the hack is a much rounded angle; head is 
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rounded angle. Later works have both Higaki and crosswise; 
thick round head and angle back. The inscription reads, 
“*Senjuin,” **Senjuin Déin,” ‘* Yamato nokuni Soegamigort,” 
or the maker’s true name. There are many generations from 
Yukinobu and Shigihiro, the founders of the house of Yasu- 
shige anil Yoshihiro, ete. The wide midare bears a great 
resemblance to the Kamakura class. 

(4) Kanenaga, in the era of Teid. 

Blade long; bent in center; ridge high and waeommonly 
wide; Tori deep; ody thick towards hilt; peculiar regular 
wooly lines; eap loosely welded or rownd, sometimes has reflex 
line; ‘medinin straight,’ ‘wide straight,’ or ‘midare edge’; 
generally the welded edge is wide at the point; boiling is abund- 
ant and coarse, occasionally, however, it is clear and fine; glory 
deep; some have welded back. Short swords are rarely seen 
among the old blades. Works of various masters having 
similar inscriptions are numerous. The older works are superior. 

The file-mark of the nakago is hawk’s feather; back round; 
round head. Some of the works of Kanetoshi are filed cross- 
WiC. 


III. Sengat Crass. 


This class includes many makers, ‘The furrow is rare, and 
the general features resemble Kanenaga. Has regularly woody 
lines; both straight and midare edge; capa of different kinds, 
with some having deep reflex lines. 

The short sword is generally straight, with a thick body, the 
back sometimes being triangular; irregular woody lines occur 
and the edge of the later work has a coarse, unlovely margin; 
some blades have no boiling marks, while others have scattered 
lines. Further details resemble Kanenaga, Some blades are 
adorned with engraving and carving. 

There are middle-sized short swords; their file-marks are 
oblique, or frequently Higaki. 

(1) Kaneuji, in the era of Enhei, 

Also called Yamato Shidsu, Ridge high and wide; Iori 
medium; point small; regular woody lines; perfect skin; of the 
straight, ‘small gunome,’ or ‘midare’ type; deep glory; rough, 
minute boiling marks ; scattered lines occasionally appear: caps 
vary. ; 
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The short sword is cither straight or curved; backs differ; 
widths and bodies vary, some have carved designe. In other 
respects they resemble the long swords. 

The hack of the nakago is either wide or round; file-marks 
crosswise, a trifle oblique, or [igaki; head round; furrow rare. 
Kanenji became a diseiple of Masamune and lived in Shidsu in 
Mino, 

(2) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Reio. 

Ifis long sword is rare. The short aword is short; dry in 
point; thick toward hilt; no boiling; both edwe and back of 
the nakago round; slender towards the point; round head; the 
inscription consists of two initials. No resemblance to Yoshiro. 

(3) Yasumasa Goro, in the era of Shoan. 

The most brilliant work of the Yamato class; ridge wide and 
high; bent in center; Iori hill-shaped; regular woody lines; eap 
closely welded; along the margin of the cap the welding mark 
may gradually be diseovered; edge straight and slender towards 
the hilt; sometimes has a little midare; occasional scattering 
lines or boiling marks. 

The short sword is straight and thick inthe body, The same 
is true of the long sword in every respect. 

The nakago is round in back; file-mark of Higaki; rounded 
head. The latter work sometimes bears the oblique file-mark, 
which, although it has lengthwise split, is not considered flawed. 
It is said that with some swords the regular woody lines are 
present, but invisible; also that some blades are made wholly 
of steel. Engraved designs are rare. 

(4) Hasebe Kunishige. 

He lived in Sagami, Yamashiro, Kawachi, Settsu, and Yamato. 
He was included in the Yamato class in the ancient books, but 
is now spoken of as belonging to the Kyo class, 

(5) Uta. 

His school is included in the Settsu-chu class. He was a 
native of Yamato, but. later made his home in Etchu. 


‘IV. Evo Crags. 
The general features of this class are as follows: 
(a) Long sword. Blade well bent; equal in hilt and point; 
medium Iori and point; both regular ‘aad irregular woody lines 
are noble; boiling abundant; glory deep. This Choji-midare 
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closely resembles the work of Bizen and Ichimoji; cap straight- 
edged; back round, sometimes showing a welding mark. Some 
have long and sharply defined Sanskrit letters; point slightly 
rounded; furrow reaches to hilt. 

The short sword is nearly always straight. TFile-marks are 
generally crosswise, excepting in the works of Sadatoshi, which 
have great oblique filing. Ancient blades of highest quality, 
whose file-marks are invisible, greatly resemble each other, 
whether they be the work of Kyo, Yamato, Bizen, Kamakura, 
or others, 

(1) Munechika, in the era of Eien. 

Ridge somewhat wide; some swords have the furrow, while 
others contain Ken, Gomaheshi, etc. Width and thickness 
medium; Iori medium. All blades have very minute and beau- 
tiful regular woody lines, which, when closely examined, pre- 
sent a peculiar and incomparable individuality of appearance, 

The short sword is straight and of the ‘‘Shobu type.” There 
are also medium-sized short swords, which have ‘small feet’ in 
the straight edge, or ‘small midare’ and ‘notare.’ In some 
the welded edge is slender at the center and wide in the upper 
part; some are welded with strong boiling in the margin. 

The nakago is round in the back and slender in the point; 
file-mark crosswise or oblique; head of the obtuse angle type. 
The inscription is ‘*Sanjo Munechika,” ‘‘ Sanjo,” ‘‘ Munechika,” 
*‘ Nippon ichi,” “‘ Yukizane,” or “ Bungo Yuki.” 

Other work having the same inscription is found im Iga. 
These have the file-mark crosawise in the ridge and oblique in 
the plain. Its quality is inferior. 

(2) Yoshiiye, in the era of Eien. 

He is believed to be the son of Muanechika, but some say that 
he adopted another name, assumed by that master. The features 
of the blade are identical with Munechika; no short sword; 
regular woody lines; Iori shallow; furrow rare; some of ‘small 
Notare midare’ type; frequently the slender, straight edge has 
‘small feet; its ‘Choji edge’ resembles the ‘Kiku’ type; 
‘abundant boiling; deep glory; perfect skin; sometimes the 
edge widens toward the hilt; cap large and round, with little 
reflex lines; file-mark crosswise; back thick; head round. In 
the inscription, ‘‘ Bizen,” Yoshiiye used the word ** ereated,” 
but Sanjo used the word ‘ made.” 
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(3) Arikuni, in the era of Eien; disciple of Munechika, 

Blade slender; ridge high; fine, regular, woody lines; Iori 
somewhat shallow; small and boiling midare. The skillful 
structure of this sword at once proves its right to be ineluded 
in the Kyo class. 

(4) Sadatoshi, in the era of Bunel; lived in Avakaji. 

Ridge wide; Iori shallow; has ‘ Choji edge* on a small seale, 
and also Choji mixed with ‘straight edge;’ deep glory. 
Qeensionally the edge is wider in the hilt and possesses some 
midare, Although it resembles the work of Bisen Iehomoji, it 
has more abundant boiling marks, Its ‘Choji midare* resem- 
bles that of Yoshiiye, and has some seattered lines; round with 
reflex lines. The short sword is rare. The back of the nakago 
is thick; file-mark great oblique; round head: inscription is in 
Bo type. 

(5) Kanenaga, in the era of Chogen; lived in Gojo. 

The features of his blades resemble those of Arikuni, his 
father. Furrowed, point small; ‘Choji edge;’ ‘midare’ or 
‘fine midare;* bears resemblance to Sadatoshi; the end of the 
‘midare’ boils; deep glory; somewhat lurid spotted skin. The 
short sword is rare; file-mark crosswise, or a trifle oblique; 
head round, 

(6) Kuninaga, in the era of Jiveki, son of Kanenaga. 

His work resembles that of Sadatoshi; Iori deep; ridge high; 
skillful midare; back of the nakago thick; file-marks small and 
oblique. 

(7) Kuniyuki, in the era of Shogen; called Raitaro. 

Blade considerably bent; Iori medium; regular woody grain; 
tempered but lurid skin, furrowed; the ‘ Choji edge’ contains 
abundant midare in the hilt; wide and straight for six or seven 
inches upward from the hilt,—in some there are ‘small feet’ at 
this part, and more at from five to one or two inches above the 
hilt; cap round and straight-edged. The back may or may not 
show seattered lines; boiling mark fine; glory deep; blade 
slender. It might be confounded with the Bizen class, though 
it differs from it in its abundant boiling and varying features. 
The short sword is rare. The back of the nakago is thick; 
file-marked crosswise; thick in its plain and mostly round 
headed. Inscription consists of the two letters of his name in 
large type. He never inscribes the word Rai. 
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(8) Kunitoshi, in the era of Seid; called Niji Kunitoshi. 

Gencral features resemble Kuniyuki; edge has midare in the 
hilt and upper part. In some cases the wide, straight edge has 
‘feet,’ in others the ‘Choji edge.’ There are also blades of 
welded back, ‘reverse feet,’ ‘straight edge’ and the ‘notare 
midare.” In ‘sugukas,’ it does not boil so much as in ‘ midare.? 
The nakago is like that of Kuniyuki. The inseription does not 
contain the letter Rai. These may be classified as the higher, 
the middle, and the lower types. Tis signature has often been 
forgerl, as is also the case with Rai Kunitoshi. 

(9) Rai Kunitoshi, the same province as Kunitoshi, 

Blule slender; ridge wide; point and Tori rather deep; the 
regular woody grain somewhat lurid; boils well, and has deep 
glory; generally straight; rarely has ‘ midare edge’ of ‘Gonome 
type;’ cap round, 

The short sword is straight, generally narrow, but widening 
toward the hilt; deep reflex line, Other features are identical 
with the long swords. Sanskrit letters in running type; ‘ Ken’ 
is vaguely marked in the sides, but has middle ridge. 

The hack of the nakago ig angular; file-marked crosswise; thick 
back, The inseription consists of the word ‘* Rai Kunitoshi;” 
often in small type, though found in many other types. It is 
said that he changed the form of his inscription six times, (con- 
sult the catalogue of the Nakago), sometimes inseribing himself 
‘* Rai Minamoto Kunitoshi.” 

(10) Rai Kunimitsu, in the era of Shoan. 

Blade bent in the middle part and thick; Iori shallow; regular 
woody lines; soft stuff-iron; texture fine, showing irregular 
spots; skin lurid; point slender; edge straight, straight having 
‘small feet;* ‘notare midare,’ ‘small midare;’ or the wide, 
straight edge of the ‘Choji type,’ or the one resembling Kuni- 
yuki; boils well; deep glory; welded back; round cap. It is 
- gaid that the beautiful midare was made in his youth, while the 
* straight’ was constructed in his old age. 

Some of the short swords are made straight and others curved ; 
of the ‘straight edge’ or ‘notare type;’ reflex lines, rather 
deep; boiling marks very fine; glory deep; other points are 
like the long sword. Some have very beautiful thread-like 
welding lines; file-mark is crosswise; the head round or bent. 
The inscription consists of three letters of ‘‘ Rai, Kuni mitsu,” 
or of the four letters of ‘* Rai Minamoto Kuni mitsu.” 
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(11) Rai Kunitsugu, in the era of Kagen; it is said that he 
came from Kamakura, 

Blades different sizes, mainly large, medium aud small. 

There is also the Tachi sword, (the largest one of all, borne 
only by « commander); regular woody lines; Inrid skin; small 
point; shallow Tori; some having triangular back; figures bril- 
liantly eut; furrow wide and shallow; edge is of ‘notare’; 
resembling, but far outshining Kunimitsu; some have midare in 
the hilt; welded back; abundant boiling; glory deep; boiling 
mark fine in the midare, 

The short sword is not curved; it has a wide body and peeu- 
liar furrow of the so-called Kunitsugu type. Blades have 
notare edge; caps of different kinds; glory deep, and boiling 
midare, rarely of straight edge type. In other respects they 
resemble the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is angular; has crosswise file-mark, 
and head round; backs round in some swords. Inscription con- 
sists of the three letters of ‘‘ Rai Kuni tsugu” or of the four 
lettere of ‘* Rai Minamoto Kuni tsngu.” In his latter years he 
became a disciple of Masamune. 

(12) Tomokuni, in the era of Sho-wa, 

The short sword is bent and rather flat; has Iori and triangu- 
lar back; figures of different kinds; ‘great notare’ edge; some- 
times has ‘dewy balls’; boils well; cap has deep reflex lines; 
some resemble Shizu Sadamune. Some blades are longer and 
flatter than others. The long sword is rare; file-mark cross- 
wise; head round. 

(18) Mitsukane, in the era of Sho-wa. He is called ** Chudo 
Rai” or ‘'Tatsu Rai” because he made his swords in a Chudo 
(temple) in Tatsu of Omi province. He was first a disciple of 
Bizen Nagamitsu, and later of Kunitoshi. 

Long swords are never found. The short sword droops some- 
what; thick body; deep Iori and back; sometimes has triangu- 
lar back; very fine, regular woody lines of the straight edge 
type; little midare; cap has deep ‘reflex lines’ and is rounded 
in the middle; rich boiling; thick back; file-mark crosswise ; 
round head; inscription consists of the two letters of his name. 
Some have figures. There is a decided individuality in the cap 
of each of his blades. 

(14) Ryokai, in the era of Shoo; son of Kunitoshi; a disciple 
of Sadatoshi. 
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Blade slender; ridge high; fine, regular woody grain; fur- 
roweil, shallow back; some of triangular back type; small point. 
The edge is ‘straight’; ‘straight having small feet’; ‘small 
midare,’ that resembling Kunitoshi, or that having scattered 
lines and a wide edge at the hilt; boiling rich and fine; glory 
deep; cap round; reflex line deep. 

The short sword of the straight type, thick; some a trifle 
longer than others; straight edge; is of both Shobu and Ukubi 
types; there are also medium sized awords, 

The, lack of the uskago is angilar; file-mark crosswise; gen- . 
erally a round head, His popular name is ‘* Mitsushige,” 
* Ryohat” being his religious name, 

(15) Nobukuni, there are three generations—Kenbu, Teiji, 
and ei, 

The structure is of the furrowed and the ‘back’ type; 
irregular woody lines; lurid skin; shallow Iori; some have a 
triangular back and small point; figures frequently occur which 
are not distinctly cut; some have the welded back. Swords aie 
of both notare and midare and of straight type; boils well; 
glory deep; cap round. 

The short sword is straight, rarely bent; some are long. 
There, are also middle-sized swords of both the Ukubi and the 
Shobu types. In other respects they are identical with the long 
aword. Some bear a resemblance to Sadamune. 

As forthe works of Teiji and Oei, the short sword is straight 
and thick, may be of either straight or midare type; has trian- 
gular or Iori back; the figure and also Sanskrit letters are of 
many kinds and designs, such as the spade-shaped lotus flower, 
and Amakurikara; the edge is generally wider toward the hilt, 
and in some cases the end resembles the work of Sagami or 
Bizen, the chief difference being that generally its ‘feet of 
midare’ form a round group, by. twos or threes. The back of 
the nakago is thick; file-mark crosswise, oblique; mostly round- 
headed. Later blades are round-backed. Of the work of the 
three generations of Nobokuni, the first is superior. Many 
swords bear identical inscriptions of ‘* Genzaemon,” ‘* Gengoro,” 
etc. Among the older works some have their signature deflect 
ing low toward the left. Later works have the word Kuni, 
wide at the foot. (Consult the catalogue of the nakago.) 

(16) Hasebe, in the era of Reio: called Kunishige. 
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Blade slender; point small; mostly a triangular back; Tor 
shallow. In some eases the back is round and the blade fur- 
rowed; irregular woody texture; beautiful but lurid skin, Its 
figures are Ken, Sanskrit letters of spade-shaped lotus flower, 
Amakurikari, ete., which are of many varieties, but loosely 
designed and unskillfully carved; many awords resemble the 
blades of Hiromitsu, Akihiro, Nobukuni, ete., but there is 
alwaye a strong individuality of the eap and kayeri (reflex). 
The cap generally lias a wooly texture; but sometimes possesses 
the straight edge. 

The short sword is curved; wide and thin; some are straight- 
edged, and exceedingly thin; many are of the elongated, fat 
type; kayeri is very deep. In other respects they resemble the 
long swords. 

The back of a nakago is round; file-mark crosswise; point 
slender; head round, The letter Kuni differs from the usual 
form, Te was a disciple of Masamune, 

The works of Kuninobu and his school resemble the blades 
of Hasebe, but are vastly inferior. 

(17) Heianjo, in the era of Bunwa. 

Blade thin and considerably bent; backs vary; Iori shallow ; 
small or sometimes middle-sized point; of the great notare edge ; 
deep kayeri; cap round, with boiling marks; figures in great 
variety, such as Kurikara, The works of Mitsunaga have 
‘ great notare’ and ‘small, mixed midare.’ Some occur which 
are of the straight type toward the point, but of ‘midare of 
the notare,’ and 'Gunome’ toward the hilt. Those of Hita- 
tsura are rare. 

The short sword is longer, bent and thin. In other respects 
it resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswise, Or 
sometimes small oblique; head round; slender point. 

(18) Masamune (Darma), in the era of Bunkwa. 

Mostly round-backed; regular woody texture; small midare; 
fine notare; some boiling; round cap; rather flat; little kayeri. 
The short sword is of the straight type. In other respects 
resembling the long swords. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise or 
oblique; head round. The inscription consists of the two let- 
ters, the letter Masa being of thin type. It may also be 
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inseribed as “ Kunishige,” ‘‘Shigemitsu,” ‘‘Darma Nyudo,” 
‘'Darma,” ete. The point of the nakago is slender. 


VY. Awapagucnr Chass. 


Blade slender; fine, regular, woody texture or a beautiful 
irregular, woody texture; the most beautiful example of the 
Kyo elass; atuff-iron, hard and glittering; body blue and edge 
white; has abundant boiling, both rough and minute; edge not 
brow; edge is the ‘straight, middle notare,’ ‘small midare of 
Choji type,’ with the ‘feet’ of ‘small Choji’; is noble as 
becomes so celebrated a name; not easily confounded with any 
other work. Figures are grand, skillfully and deeply cut. 
Sanskrit letter slender, widening towards the foot; furrow 
round-ended, deep and fine in its point; mostly triangular back. 

The back of the nakago is angular, a trifle slender, full in 
some blades; filing-mark crosswise, oblique, or great oblique; 
mostly round head. 

(1) Kunitomo, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender and curved toward the hilt; ridge a trifle thin; 
body thick; Iori deop; back triangular; regular woody texture ; 
fine, beautiful skin; straight edge has rich boiling; the double 
edge also occurs; round cap; welded back. + 

The structure of the short sword droops somewhat and is 
narrower; Iori medium. In other respects resembles the long 
swords. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-mark crosswise oblique; 
mostly round head ; inscription is ‘‘ Kunitomo,” * Fujibayashi 
Kunitomo,” or the initial. 

(2) Norikuni, in the era of Kempo. 

The long sword is rare. Blade slender and considerably 
curved; welding fine; triangular back; medium Iort; edge of 
‘slender straight,’ or‘of the: ‘notare’ type; boils well; no kay- 
eri; close welding; fine point; some show a fine woody texture 
on the edge, His straight-edged swords are said to be superior 
to the midare types. 

The short sword is of the straight type, rather smaller; mid- 
dle or slender, straight edge; boils finely; cap round; carved 
figures resemble those of Awadaguchi. 

The back of the nakago is thick; crosswise file; round head. 

(3) Kuniyoshi, in the era of Kwangen. 
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The short sword is of the straight make; body medium; tri- 
angular back; aame figure as Awadaguchi; mostly furrowed; 
fine, beantiful skin; ‘ Pntanra’ plentiful; of slender, straight 
edge or straight edge; cap round; some blades closely resem- 
bling Yoshimiten’s work. Tachi (the great commander's 
aword) is rare; slender and straight-edged. In other points 
resembling the short sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular; file-marks crosswise; 
round lead. / 

(4) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Bunel, the son of Kuniyoshi, 
called Toshiri. 

The short sword is of the straight type, though somewhat 
drooping, narrow and small; of uniform medium thickness; tri- 
angular back; middle Iori; fine; beautiful stuff-iron, with a 
peculiar texture of skin; some closely welded; of the brilliant, 
straight-edged type, which is slender about the hilt; wider in 
the middle, and closely and strongly welded at the point. Tn 
some cases it has ‘small midare’ toward the hilt; * straight 
edge’ at the point, and finally welded at the Fukura; some- 
times with midare; cap round; some have the ‘flaming end’; it 
is said that those blades of which the kayeri is shallow are sure 
to have no cap which is not round and no hilt which is not 
straight-edged; boiling mark fine and coarse; glory deep; pre- 
fatory welding is done before the edge is welded; the same 
figures as Awadaguchi. He made but few long swords, all of 
which are slender; ridge high; farrow reaching to the hilt; 
midare edge; in other points resembling the short swords; 
angular nakago back ; round head; file-mark cfosswise, and 
beautiful, but almost invisible. 

(5) Hisakuni, in the era of Genreki; called Yoshiro. 

Slender blade; small point; a little wider ridge; medium 
breadth and thickness; generally triangular back; Tori and fur- 
rows rare; fine, beautiful skin; ‘middle straight edge’ or ‘small 
midare edge’; rich boiling; clear edge; sometimes having 
deep ‘feet’ at the centre; round medium cap; some closely 
welded. ; 

The short sword is both straight and bent; medium breadth 
and thickness; triangular back; Tori deep; in other respects 
resembling the long swords, Most blades have Awadaguchi 
figures. 
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The nakago is thick in back; file-mark great oblique or small © 
oblique; point slender; head round, 

(6) Kuniyasu (Tosaburo), in the era of Genreki. 

Slender blade; point small; Iori medium; rarely furrowed; is 
of ‘small midare,’ combined here and there with ‘Choji;’ has 
also ‘boiling,’ ‘lightening,’ ‘seattering mark,’ ‘balla,’ ete. 
Some have a ‘straight edge,’ combined with a ‘little midare’; 
eap'round, . 

The short sword is rarely found, and is of the straight type. 

Nakago is thick in the back; file-marks great oblique; round 
head. 

() Kunikige, the same as above; called Shirdbyoye. 

Blade resembles that of Kuniyasu; triangular back, wide in 
the middle; uneven texture; straight edge, similar to Kun- 
yoshi, But long and short swords are closely welded at the 
point. The file-mark is oblique. 

(8) Avikani (Togoro), the same province as Kunikige. 

Blade slender and considerably bent; ridge high; similar to 
Knunitomo; skin fine; texture almost invisible; have nakago 
obliquely filed; has the ‘black spot,’ like the Bit-cha class; 
some with irregular, woody lines; slender, straight edge; boils; 
has glory and ‘chikei;’ cap round; nakago with thick back; 
file either crosswise, oblique or great oblique. He later lived 
in Kamada of Omi. 

(9) Kunitsuna, called Sakonshogen Goroku; in the era of 
Kencho; afterward emigrated to Sagami. 

Blade slender and long; point closely welded; ridge a little 
wider; Iori shallow; furrowed specimens are rare; edge of the 
wide, straight-edge type, with the small midare of the Choji 
type, although some have the midare near the hilt; boiling 
’ mark rough; also with ‘ chikei,’ ‘ lightening,’ or ‘sunagoshi’; the 
waist edge is one or two inches above the hilt and comes like 
smoke from the welded mark, although in some specimens it 
occurs as usual; in wide edge, this will be seen by turning the 
blade one or two inches. 

The short sword has no pointing at the waist edge; kayeri is 
deep; boiling especially rich; both the edge and the stuff-iron 
brilliant; nakago with round back; file, crosswise oblique; plain, 
_ thick; head round. 

(10) Kunimitsu, in the era of Kwangen. 
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Ridge high; welded mark fine and highly tempered; slender, 
straight-edge type; beautiful boiling mark; inscription of the 
Bo type. 

(11) Kikuaznkuri, in the era of Genreki. 

Some say his blades were really made by the Emperor Gotoha. 
The blade resembles Norimune’s work; ridge make; Iori and 
back shallow; point small; very beautiful skin; ‘choji edge ;° 
some combined with the ‘reverse feet ;* has ‘balls,’ ‘ lighten- 
ing’? and ‘chikei;’ some specimens have a fanciful midare ; 
deep glory; rich boiling. The nakago, being made by Nori- 
mune and others, has no definite file-mark; round head. In the 
hilt the figure of the Kiku (chrysanthemum) is cut, its diameter 
being 45 aun, and the number of its petals being 16, 24, or 32. 
This is most curious work. 

(12) Nakajima Rai, in the era of Embun; three generations 
of Rai Kuninaga worked with him; lived in Settsn. 

The furrowed blade and point present several varieties; regu- 
lar woody line; shallow Iori; triangular back; middle, straight 
edge; round cap; with glory and boiling; resembles the inferior 
works of Kunimiten. 

The short sword is of the bent type; breadth medium; with 
both straight edge and midare; cap of varions forms; furrow 
and back of many sorts; file crosswise; head generally round, 


VIL. Kamakura Crass. 


Blade rather wide; ridge narrow, and slightly bent; point 
rather long; Iori deep; triangular back, with a wide center; 
irregular woody lines; wide edge; rough boiling and ‘suna- 
goshi’ (svattered line); cap large; ‘kayeri’ deep; welded 
mark; square Sanskrit letter; chisel mark, wide; rather long; | 
point sharp. The Sankodzuka has its ‘Tagane’ more shallow 
than in the ‘Ken.’ The furrow does not reach the top of the 
amall ridge; furrow point droops in order to widen the appear- 
ance of the edge and is unusual ; toward the hilt it is smoothed 
away or ends brokenly, The ornamental figures incline to the 
center, 

The short sword presents varied types, chiefly straight before 
Sadamune, but after his period either straight or bent; file 
crosswise or crosswise-oblique; back angular; sometimes round; 
head both angular and round. 
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(1) Kunimune, in the era of Koché; called Saburo; born in 
Bizen, and the ancestor of Sagami. 

His work is described under the Bizen class; edge with either 
small or large midare, the latter sometimes having a stain, and 
some being slightly boiled, In all other respects his work is 
like that of the Bizen class. 

(2) Kunimitsu, in the era of Shd6; son of Awadaguchi 
Kunitsune and a disciple of Kunimune; called Shintogo. 

The short sword is of the straight type, but rather narrow; 
triangular back, with wide center and deep declivity; fine and 

beautiful irregular woody lines, although lurid in parts; slender 
straight edge, with fine boiling mark; with ‘lightening,’ 
‘chikei,’ ete.; edge generally somewhat narrow at the hilt, 
widening toward the point; woody texture on the edge; cap 
round; ‘kayeri’ deep; figure, Ken; Sanskrit letter, farrow and 
Gomahashi; specimens without a figure are rare, 

Tachi and long swords are rare; point quite narrow, but in all 
other respects like the short sword; nakago with round back; 
file crosswise; head round. 

(3) Kunishige, in the era of Shima; called Shin Togoro. 

Ilis blades are like those of his father, Kunimitsu, but the 
edge is broader and the cut of the Sanskrit letter is more shallow. 

(4) Kunihiro, of the same province as Kunishige. 

Blade rather wide;- generally with middle straight edge; 
figure larger and more free, somewhat resembling the work of 
Ral Kunitsuge, but in all other respects like the blades of his 
father, Kunimitsu, although his nakago is wider and thicker in 
the end than the work of his father and brother (Kunishige). 
The two brothers afterward inscribed as Kunimitsu. 

(5) Sukezane, in the era of Bunei. 

Blade wide; ridge narrow; the point rather long, resembling 
the work of Bizen Sukezane. Some specimens have a round 
back, and retain striking characteristics of the Kamakura class. 
He became more skillful after he came to Kamakura. Very 
brilliant ‘Choji midare ;’ with ‘glory;’ scattered line; ‘balls,’ 
etc., while some blades haye ‘notare midare,’ ‘rough boiling,’ 
etc.; file oblique; head round; head rarely angular, or with 
great ‘higaki.’ 

(6) Yukimitsu, in the era of Bunei; called Tosabura; a disci- 
ple of Kunimitsu. 
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Blade slender and rather long; irregular woody texture; tri- 
angular back, wide top and deep or medium declivity; point 
extremely varied; in type,-wide, straight, ‘midare,’ ‘ notare,’ or 
*hitatsura ; ’ boils well; with ‘lightening,’ *sunagashi,’ or very 
irregular ‘nidue, ete. ; cap round; deep ‘ kayeri.’ 

The short sword is of the straight type, and very rarely bent; 
breadth and thickness extremely varied; edge slender towards 
the hilt; all other details are like those of the long sword; 
nakayo angular in back, or a little rounded; file crosswise; head 
fenerally angular, although some specimens show‘the oblique in 
the ridge and crosswise in the plain, with round heads. 


(7) Masamune, ih the ern of Shoo and Kenbu; a son of Yuki- 


mitsu and a disciple of Sintogo Kunimitsu; called Gord Nyado. 

Blade ‘wide and only slightly bent; triangular back with wide 
top and deep declivity ; sometimes with Iori back: point rather 
long, although the small point also occurs; beautiful irregular 
woody texture; ‘edge midare’ or ‘notare midare;’ boiling 
rough and rich; with ‘lightening’ and ‘sunagashi;’ and, in 
some specimens, ‘ balls’ resembling ‘Choji’ in miniature; some 
elements of ‘small notare;’ rich ‘glory;’ figures in Kamakura 
style; cap round, sometimes closely welded, or with scattered 
lines, 

The short sword is of the straight type, although sometimes 

a little bent; breadth and thickness medium; edge slender 
seal the hilt; in all other particulars the same as the long 
sword, The back of the nakago is angular; file crosswise or 
angular, The back of the Tachi’s nakago is round, and all 
blades of his are said to have figure, Ken, and furrows, speci- 
mens without figures being rare; the inscriptions consist of 
two words; although it is said that he signed the ‘straight- 
edge’ blades only, not those of ‘midare.’ 

Many varieties of the midare of this artist, such as ‘ Tan- 
gaku,’ ‘fan-shaped,’ ‘opened fan-shape,’ ‘half-moon,’ ete., 
were classified by the old book, but I have omitted them since 
they are liable to be confusing to beginners, and similar midare 
appears in the works of Sukesada and other inferior smiths. 

As this celebrated artist made blades of extreme variety, we 
ought to judge them by their general features, for if we rely 
only upon their welded marks, which are common to all swords, 
we shall be greatly deceived; but since he was the preat and 
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matchless swordsmith, his work has some distinctive and char- 
acteristic marks. 

(8) Sadamane, in the era of Kenbu; called Hikoshiro, 

Blade like Masamune’s, but somewhat flatter; the same state- 
ment holds true of its back, point, and welding; generally fur- 
rowed; many are of the ‘notare,’ ‘midare,’ and ‘ball-edge’ 
type; with rich ‘ boiling,’ ‘ sunagashi,’ and ‘lightening.’ They 
greatly resemble the blades of Masamune, but have some ele- 
ments of * Notare;’ cap round, 

_ The short sword is of the bent type, and wider; some con- 
siderably bent, but more thick; some flat specimens are very 
long and slender toward the hilt; deep ‘kayeri,’ figure of 
‘Ken,’ Kurikara, Sanskrit letter, etc., in the Kamakura style, 
or, in other blades, of ancient Nobukuni, etc. ; all have figures; 
back of nakago angular; file oblique; head pointed and angular; 
some specimens with round back; file crosswise, or crosswise 
‘oblique, the file of the back being the same as that of the plain. » 
Once he inscribed as Sukesada. The blades wrought by him at 
Takagi of Omi are somewhat inferior, and these are inscribed 
Iliromitsu, and have the same nakago as the Kamakura work. 

(9) Hiromitsu, in the era of Kenbu; called Kurojiro. ; 

The short sword is of the bent type, wide and thin; back tri- 
angular; top wide; deep declivity; some specimens are 
extremely long; irregular woody lines; edge of the Hitasura 
type, with numerous ‘balls,’ wide toward the point; ‘kayeri’ 
deep; cap with boiling, or very irregular midare; back fre- 
quently welded; rarely with straight edge. Long swords by | 
Hiromitsu are very rarely séen; they are wide and only slightly 
bent; ridge somewhat high; furrow deep; quality superior to 
that of the short sword,’ which they resemble in all other 
respects; figures such as Ken, Sanskrit letter, and Kurekara, 
intricately engraved. Many specimens resemble closely the 
blades of Hasebe, etc. The back of the nakago is angular; file 
crosswise; head and back of the blade round; signature ‘ Hiro- 
mitsu, a native of the province Sagami.” The uppermost line 
of the word Hiro is perpendicular. Another consists of the 
two letters. This is also the case with Hiromasa. Different 
men sometimes use the same signature. 

(10) Akihiro, in the era of Bunwa; younger brother of Hiro- 
mitsu; called Kurosaburo. 
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The general features of the short sword are the same as the 
blades of Hiromitsu; midare small; scale large; quality superior; 
wide sword is very rare; considerably bent and rather slender. 
The long sword is rare and unskillfully wrought; its blade is 
much bent and rather narrow; figures numerous and similar to 
those of Iliromitsu; nakago also the same as Hiromitsu’s; 
signed ‘* Native of Sagami;” the letter Ahi isa So type; the 
under points of the letter Hiro are oblique. Ile was a disciple 
of Sadamune. Even those who were not the disciples of Muasi- 
mune became more skiliful after they came to Kamakura than 


they had been before. Of such men further details are given 


in the chapter of their genealogy. 

(11) Shimada, in the eva of Kosei; lived in Suruga; called 
Yoshisuke, 

Blade of various forms, including swords of medium size; 
Iori rather deep; some specimens show triangular backs and 


furrows; point varied; irregular woody texture; in type- 


‘notare;’ large scale, or Hitasura; some specimens show a richly 
boiled woody texture, while others have midare of the ‘(Gunome’ 
type, resembling that of the Sagami class; the straight edge is 
rarely found; cap is round, has a deep ‘kayeri,’ and, in some 
specimens, a scattered midare, The figures are varied. 

The short sword is of the slender, straight edge, or of the 
‘small midare’* type; bent wide and shallow, although some 
specimens are straight and narrow. In all other respects they 
resemble the long sword; back of the nakago thick; file cross- 
wise; point slender; head round; signature unchanged for 
many generations, 


VIT. Mrxr Crass. 


Most of the swordsmiths of this class came from Yamato, 
and their blades, therefore, resemble those of the Yamato class; 
edge straight or midare with ‘feet.’ Ancient specimens show 
the regular woody texture, but modern blades have the irregu- 
lar woody texture; in the work of the Shizu school we see rich 
boiling. There are many skillfully wrought blades, even 
among the later swords; file mark chiefly Higaki or hawk’s 
feather; or, in some specimens crosswise, or the small oblique; 
head generally round; in the works of Senjuin some blades are 
crosswise in the plain and oblique in the ridge. Both ancient 
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and modern swords rarely show the cut and the furrow; ridge 
usually narrow, 

(L) Kaneuji, in the era of Gen 0; a native of Shizu. 

Blade, back, and point vary in form; Iori ordinary; some 
specimens show the triangular back, the irregular woody tex- 
ture, and the furrow; boils well; midare somewhat rounded, 
and some specimens have ‘ balls’; cap round. 

The short sword occurs in various forms, and resembles the 
long sword; some specimens show the straight edge, which, 
in its finest instances, resembles Samoji’s work. Generally 
speaking, this school of Masamune is distinguished by its small 
kirikake. The back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise and 
Iligaki; head round. There are many generations of the house 
of Kaneuji, the later ones being inferior. He afterward became 
a disciple of Masamune, 

(2) Kanenobu, a disciple of Kanenji; called Naoe Shizu. 

Edge with ‘Gunome midare,’ having ‘sunagashi,’ in the style 
of the Sheki class; boils well. There is also a school named 
after Naoye Shizu, who was a native of Shiga in Awari. 

(3) Kinju, in the era of Shd6; a disciple of Masamune. 

Blade of various forms; Iori ordinary; some specimens have 
the triangular back and furrow; point and welding varied; 
irregular woody texture; midare of the notare type, and small 
‘Gunome’ ; has boiling and resembles the minor work of Shizu; 
round cap. 

The short sword is wide and bent; straight-edged in some 
specimens; in all other respects like the long swords. The 
back of the nakago is thick; file crosswise; head round. 

(4) Kirigio, son of Kinju; in the era of Kenbu. 

Edge straight combined with ‘Gunome,’ or the midare of the 
Notare type; boils finely. 

(5) Tametsugu, born in Et-chu; a son of Yoshihiro, and a 
disciple of Norishige. 

The short sword is bent; shallow Iori; triangular back; of 
the midare type; well boiled or of ‘small Gunome,’ or of the 
straight edge form, having ‘small feet’ or with the édge simi- 
lar to that of Kinju’s; cap round; file crosswise oblique. 

(6) Senjuin, in the era of Sh6d; lived m Seki. 

His blades are generally of the midare type and irregularly 
boiled; generally retaining the character of the Seki class; 
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woody texture on the edge, like the work of Shizu and Naoye, 
and rich boiling like Hitatsura’s blades; some specimens resem- 
ble the Sagami class; file crosswise, but oblique in the ridge, 
His native country was Yamato, but he afterward removed to 
Mino. There were many generations of his house. 

(7) Kaneyoshi, in the era of Keireki; called Seki Yoshisada, 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; fine; regular woody texture; 
some swords show the straight edye combined with the ‘small 
midare’; boils slightly; some blades with the Gunome muidare; 
eap round, 

(8) Kanesada, in the era of Bunkei. 

Midare large; boiling and with deep glory. He was the 
greatest swordsmith of his ave, and his good blades resemble 
those of Samoji and Shiznu. 

(9) Hoja, in the era of Teio; a native of Mutsu. 

Blade sometimes narrow; point small; Iori shallow; back tri- 
angular; irregular woody texture; loose; of the straight, or of 
the midare type, or else resembling the work of Nobukuni, or 
of Sheki; some boil, and others not; cap round; figures, the 
Savekrit letters, spade-shaped lotus flower, etc., which resemble 
those of Hasebe, although inferior to his work. 

The short sword is either of the straight or the bent type; 
in all other respects resembles the long sword. The back of 
the nakago is thick; file crosswise; head round. ; 

(10) Getsusan, in the era of Gend to Meireki; lived in Muteu 
or Dewa. 

Blade ordinary; small point; furrowed; common Iori; skin 
the famous ‘ Ayasugi’ (beautiful woody texture of the tree 
*sugi’); some do not have this skin, while it appears in others; 
often split. 

The short swbrd is of various forms; rather small, but some- 
times medium; in all other respects resembles the long sword. 

The back of the nakago is angular or round; file crosswise, 
or oblique; head round; edge elevated. 


VIII. Nortru Covwrry Crass. 

Its boiling mark is mostly deep; has some ‘sunagashi’; the 
scattered line is inferior to the work of other countries, although 
this is not invariably the case. The later works show deterior 
ation both in shape and in stuff-iron. 
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(1) Fuyuhiro, in the era of Koshi; lived in Wakasa. 

Blade and Iori ordinary; triangular back and furrow; point 
rather small; some have the woody texture, which is sometimes 
very beautiful; ‘ notare straight,’ or ‘Gunome midare’ in type, 
and cither large or wide edge. Some specimens are hard with- 
out boiling, while others boil; some have deep ‘ glory.’ 

The short sword is of varions forms; some are medium in 
xize; others have points like long swords. 

The back of the nakago is varied; file crosswise or oblique; 
head round, and higher toward the edge. He was a grandson 
of Tlirotsugu. Many generations succeeded him. 

(2) Kuniyasn, in the era of Oei; lived in Echizen. 

Blade wide and rather thin; Iori deep; back triangular or 
round; regular woody line; some stiffness will be found in the 
stnff-iron on account of premature welding; edge of the ‘Gu- 
nome’ type, combined with the ‘reverse feet,’ or the straight 
edge, resembling Fujishima’s blades; boils; some specimens 
have the welded back; woody texture on the margin of the 
edge. The short sword resembles the long; signed Rai Kuni- 
yashu, The back of the nakago is angular; file great oblique. 
He is called Echizen Rai; born in Kyo, a descendant of Rai. 

(3) Morihiro, in the era of Oei; son of Kuniyasn; lived in 
Echizen. 

Blade wide; edge of the notare type or much scattered 
notare; back of the nakago round; signature of two letters. 

(4) Unozu, in the province of Et-cha. 

Blade and point of various forms; furrowed; Iori shallow; 
back triangular; edge of the great straight or midare type; 
some specimens. are brilliant, and have ‘ scattered lines,’ ‘ light- 
“ening,” ete.; cap varied, some having the irregular midare, and 
others the round; boils well; some blades are so excellent that 
they are confounded with the Sagmi class; others show the 
slender, straight edge. The works of Niudo Kunimitsu are 
the best of this class. Many have the woody texture, and the 
large, boiled, straight edge, ete., while others look like new 
swords. The quality of the blades is uneven. Generally we 
see the ‘sanagashi’ on the edge, and sometimes the woody 
texture. : 

The short sword is of many forms; some are medium in size, 
while others resemble the long swords. The nakago is some- 
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times round in the back; file crosswise; head round; signed 
with the letter Kuni." 
(5) Yoshihiro, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Et-chi. 


Blade is long and bent; ridge rather wide; Iori deep; fur-_ 


rowed; point sometimes long, although certain specimens have 
the small point; irregular woody texture; skin very fine; large 
and wide notare midare; fine, abundant boiling; deep glory; 
midare always toward the hilt and broad in the side; cap round; 
kayeri deep; some blades have the ‘straight midare’ and are 
beantiful, The swords of Yoshiro greatly resemble those of 
Masamune, bat the texture of the latter is rongzh and active, 
while that of the former is tine and diffuse: the blade is like 
the finer work of Masamune. 

The short sword is rare; straight. type, although some 
specimens are bent and have the triangular back. 

The nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; point sharp, 
shallow, angular head; signature generally lacking, The 
swords made by Yoshihiro during his residence in Kamakura 
and.signed Yoshihiro, are called Kamakura Go, He was a dis- 
ciple of Masamune, There was another swordsmith called 
Yoshihiro of the Senjuin class, but his work is very different 
from that of Yoshihiro of Et-chi. ; 

(6) Norishige, in the era of Seichii; called Gofuka Go; lived 
in Et-chi. 

Blade long and considerably bent; ridge rather wide and 
high; furrowed; ceep Iori; triangular back; points varied; 
irregular woody texture which is very beautiful, and found 
both on the body and on the edge; some blades have no skin, 
but are of close and beautiful welding; well-boiled midare; 
with *sunagashi,’ ‘lightening,’ or ‘notare midare’; only rarely 
of the straight edge or of the ‘large midare’ type; cap round 
and with deep ‘kayeri.’ When Norishige was a disciple of 
Yoshihiro, his work had the small ridge and an edge which, 
melting into the stuff-iron, rose high like smoke. When after- 
wards he became a disciple of Masamune, his blade became 
very beautiful, with a strongly welded point. 

The short sword is of the straight type, narrow and thick, 
bat in all other respects resembles the long sword. The 
nakago has an angular back; file crosswise; head round; 
inscription of the wide cut, although some are eut in the Ken 
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shape; signed sometimes as Sayiki Norishige, a native of Go- 
fuku, in the district of Nei, of the province of Et-chi. 

(7) Sanekage, in the era of Kenbu; a disciple of Norishige; 
lived in Kaga. 

The short sword is bent; Iori common; back triangular; 
midare combined with ‘Gunome,’ or with ‘ boiling notare,’ or 
with ‘straight edge,’ or with one like the work of Fujishima; 
cap round and deep; kayeri. The long sword is rarely seen. 
The back of the nakago is angular; file crosswise; head round; 
signed Fujiwara. Sanekage was born in Et-chii, but afterward 
removed to Héki and Echigo, 

(8) Tomoshige, in the era of Rareki; a disciple of Rai Kuni- 
toshi; lived in Fujishima of Kaga. 

Ridge narrow; Iori common. Some blades shallow and with 
triangular backs; point small; of the ‘middle Gunome’ type, 
with round or irregular midare, having the straight or the 
double edge only rarely. No blades of this artist’s work are 
brilliant, and many resemble the swords of the Seki or Bizen 
class; cap round or irregular, 

The short sword is of various forms and similar in structure 
tothe long sword. Some specimens are of medium size. Tomo- 
shige was a nativeof Echizen. The nakago has an angular back; 
file crossavise or crosswise oblique; head angular with sides of the 
edge somewhat long, which is a general characteristic of Kaga. 

(9) Nobunaga, in the era of Oei; lived in Kaga. 

Middle Gunome or small Gunome in type, or with an edge 
resembling Fujishima’s work. The short sword has the straight 
edge. In all other respects his blades resemble those of Faji- 
shima. 

(10) Hoseiji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Yajima; called 
Kunimitsu. . 

Blade slender; irregular woody lines; small point; shallow 
Iori; made many halberds; some of medium size, or of the 
‘Shoba’ class; edge of the ‘ Choji,’ or ‘great midare’ type, 
with ‘deep feet’; most specimens are not ‘boiled,’ but have 
deep ‘glory.’ Some blades are of small size, or of the ‘ Ichimoji’ 
type, or the straight edge. The cap is closely welded. In the | 
case of the halberds the point is usually welded softly for two 
or three inches. The short sword is rare; but it is straight and 
narrow. 
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The nakago has thick back; tile crosswise; head rather larger 
and round, 

(11) Kagemasa, in the era of Seid; lived in Inaba. 

Blade slender; ridge high; point small; Iori deep; back some- 
times triangular; wide, straight edge, Some specimens are of 
the ‘notare,’ or ‘midare,’ or the ‘Seki type,’ or with the 
straight edge and ‘feet,’ or a little boiled; cap round, or, in 
some blades, with *seattered lines,’ 

The short sword is straight aml narrow, generally of the 
straight edge type. The nakago has an angular back; file 
crosswise oblique; head rownl; the letters of the inseription are 
rather long. 

(12) Yasutsuna, in the era of Daidlé; lived in Hoki. 

Blade long and wide; ridge narrow; point small; Lori cither 
shallow or deep; irregular woody texture; with ‘small midare*; 
well boiled; has ‘lightening’ or ‘sunagashi.? Some specimens 
have the notare edge; cap round; noble and giving all evidences 
of great age; tile crosswise; head round; inscription large; 
‘Ken* and Sanskrit letter deeply cut and short. 

(13) Sanemori, in the era of Showa; lived in Ohara of Moki. 

Blade long; Tori shallow; point small; lurid, irregular, straight 
edge, with small midare; some blades show the ‘ Choji edge’ or 
‘Tchinoke*; boils; eap round; ‘Ken’ and Sanskrit letters 
deeply ent; file oblique, either small or large; head round; 
signature long, wide letters, Ohara Sanemori, of the Province 
Hoki, or Getsu kei Unkyaknu. 

(14) Déei, in the era of Kakitsu; lived in Izumo. 


‘Blade sometimes medium size, and sometimes of the ‘Shobn | 


type’; ridge high; point small; Iori varying with round ‘ Gu- 
nome,’ ‘midare’ or ‘Hitatsura,’ or having welded back, either 
with or without boiling, or of the slender and hard, straight 
edge, or of the type with ‘small feet’; with the furrow and the 
‘figures cut near the center. 

The short sword ig both straight and bent; nakago with the 
thick, or the angular back; file middle oblique; head generally 
round. 


IX. Iwamt CLass. 


There are long swords, medium swords and short swords, 
The ridge is narrow; point varied; Iori both deep and shallow; 
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some specimens with triangular back; irregular woody texture; 
edge of the medium and small Gunome types, or with the 
notare midare, or with scattered boiling, or with the straight 
edge; cap varied; figure in the centre, as in Sagami’s work. 
The nakago has the round or angular back; file crosswise 
oblique or small oblique; head angular, with the longer side 
toward the edge, In Tadasxada’s blades, however, the file-mark 
is the great oblique, while some of Sadasuye’s swords show the 
crosswise file. 

(1) Naotsnna, in the era of Kenbu; a disciple of Masamune. 

Many of hix blades are of large size; point small; cap round. 
The short sword is bent, while the other forms resemble the 
Iwami class. 

(2) Sadatsuna, in the era of Meitokn. 

Most blades with scattered boiling. The short sword is 
slightly bent; midare of the Utsu type, although some speci- 
mens show the ‘reverse midare.’ In all other respects his 
swords resemble the work of their class. 

(3) Tadasada, 

Blade rather wide; of the crowded ‘small Gunome,’ or of the 
‘great Gunome’ type. The short sword is rarely seen; cap 
round; in all other respects showing the peculiarities of the 
Iwami class. 

(4) Sadasuye. 

The long sword is rare. The medium and short ‘swords are 
slender and straight; with the straight edge, or, occasionally 
with midare; cap round. In all other respects these blades 
resemble the works of the Iwami school. 


X. - Bizenw Crass. 


(Works before Genreki are spoken of as belonging to the 
‘Old Bizen’ class.) 

The blade generally has a strong appearance; bent at the 
middle; Iori sharp or medium; regular or irregular woody tex- 
ture. Old Bizen has the round welded marks; boiling fine, 
never rough, but generally scanty. It has deep ‘glory.’ The 
edge is of the ‘midare;’ the ‘ Choji,’ or the straight edge type 
having ‘feet.’ Some have a very close resemblance to the Kyé 
class, which, however, has richer boiling, a welded back, and 
not so much curve as the Bizen class; also like the school of 
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Ichimoji, Rai. Kuniyuki, Kunitoshi, or Sadatoshi. Some of the 
Old Bizen work is like Awadaguchi, having no ‘feet’ and 
rarely the ‘ pure atraight edge.’ The cap is generally sharp, 
having kayeri; very rarely round, The figure designs are 
generally slender; ‘‘ Kurikara” and ‘* Ken” are mostly cut 
narrow and placed in the ridge; the Sanskrit letter is unskill- 
fully executed, being open, short, and pointed. ITurrow 
reaches to the small point, furrow point follows the form of the 
sinall point of the blade. Most blades have the second furrow 
which reaches to the nakago, From the era of Tochi on, the 
furrows are generally wide and shallow, having a rownd end. 
Its ‘Ken’ has the middle ridge; and Sankozuke is deeply cut. 
Later works may have boiling or not; some have the woody 
texture, but, being coarse, may be judged as Bizen work at 
once; some, too, are like the later Seki works. Welded back 
is rare, but occasionally it may be found in the later works. 
Generally the Bizen swords have ‘shadow color’ on the body, 
especially in the work of Kanemitau. The stuff-iron has a 
woody texture, called the ‘‘ Gizen skin; the iron is somewhat 
soft. The short swords are of different kinds, but Old Bizen 
and Ichimoji class have no short swords. The file-marks are 
nearly always oblique, but in some of the Old Bizen and Ichi- 
moji the crosswise mark is found; head mostly round; back 
round and angular, 

(1) Sukehira, in the era of Eien, province of Bizen. 

Glade narrow and long; Iori common; regular woody tex- 
ture; boils well; some have oblique skin at hilt; of the skill- 
fully made ‘ midare’ or the ‘ large Choji’ type, like Norimune, 
Kumotsugu, ete. Some are of the straight edge, mixed with 
‘small midare;’ point closely welded; back of the nakago 
thick; file-marks crosswise. Two generations used the same 
inscription, The first works are superior, and are inscribed as 
** Bizen no Kuni Sukehira.” The letter was written thus (*): 
Occasionally it is said, the blades were inscribed ‘‘ Motohira.” 

(2) Kanehiro, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; Tori and ridge, medium; point 
small; regular, very fine woody line; deep, wide furrow; of 
‘small midare,’ or ‘straight edge type’ combined with the 
‘small midare;’ boils well; woody texture, ‘lightening’ or 
‘Uchiyoke’ on the edge; some gay, others gloomy. Some 
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have a large woody texture on the ‘ midare,’ and sometimes, 
the oblique skin at the hilt; cap round or closely welded. The 
back of the nakago is thick; file-marks crosswise; head round. 
He afterwards lived in Kawachi. Some say that this Kanehiro 
is a different man, not Kanehiro of the era of Kien; but perhaps 
that is not so, for it is customary to work differently in a 
different country. 

(3) Sukekane, province of Bizen. 

Blade narrow and slender; Iori shallow; regular woody tex- 
ture; some are furrowed; point small; is of the ‘small midare’ 
or the straight edge type, having ‘small feet,’ although some 
specimens have ‘large midare,’ and others have ‘ balls’ and are 
well boiled; cap round; back of nakago round; file-marks 
middle oblique; head round. The same inscription is found 
among the works of the school of Ichimoji. The letters are of 
large and small types, but lack distinction, 

(4) Tomonari, province of Bizen. 

Blade long and slender; Iori shallow; some howe round back; 
point small; sometimes the furrow is wide; some have woody 
texture; the edge is of the ‘small midare’ type, some having 
‘reverse feet,’ of the straight edge having ‘ feet,’ of the ‘ small 
notare edge,’ or of the ‘ Choji edge;’ cap round; boils finely, 
or considerably. 

The back of the nakago is round; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round. On one side the inscription is (reads), 
‘ (Long live the Lord)’, and on the reverse side ‘* Tomonari of 
the Province of Bizen.” This sword is used in the festival of 
the Shogun, Other signatures in use are: ‘‘ Tomonari,” 
‘¢Tomo-nari of the Province Bizen,” and ‘‘ Oho.” It is said 
that there were three men using the same inscription. 

(5) Nobufusa, province of Bizen. 

Blade not broad; point small; irregular woody texture; boils 
considerably; of the ‘notare’ combined with ‘Choji’ type; 
none has ‘ great midare.’ 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-marks oblique; grad- 


_ ually becomes slender toward the point; inscription consists of 


the two initials. There were two generations of swordsmiths. 
(6) Yoshikane, in the era of Choreki. 
Blade strong; Iori shallow; small point active, and with 
skin; is of the ‘middle’ or ‘wide straight edge’ type, having 
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« small midard,’ or of the ‘ Chojiedge;’ ‘edge hard;’ cap has a 
little midare or is round and has small ‘kayeri.’ The back of | 
the nakago is thick; file-marks of different sorts; head round, 

(7) Masatsnne, in the era of Hien. 

Blade narrow and long; mostly of the ridge make; Lori shal- 
low; a fine, beautiful, regular woody texture; point small; is 
of the ‘small midare’ type combined with ‘Choji;’ or of the 
large edge having midare, or of the larger make, or of the 
‘reverse midare;* has boiling marks. 

There were three generations in Bizen that used the same 
inscription, but the works of the later generations are inferior; 
works of the second generation have ‘small midare;’ the third 
generation has ‘small midare’ at the hilt, but are of the 
‘straight edge’ type upward from the middle of the blade to 
the point, which is like Niji Kunitoshi. 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-mark crosswise oblique; — 
head mostly round. There were two Masatsunes called ‘‘ Ino 
Masatsune,” besides the Mazatsunes of BGit-chi and Tsukuchi, 
making five Masatsunes in all. 


XI, Tcurmrom Chass. 


There is no short sword. Larger structure is rare; the hack 
of Iori is shallow; mostly of the ridge make; point small; is 
of *Choji midare’ type; glory deep; boiling scanty; has the 
‘reverse midare’ both large and small; cap round, sometimes it 
has a welded back. ' 

The back of the nakago is thick; file-marks crosswise; head 
round. The work of Yoshioka Ichimoji has furrow; point 
somewhat long; Iori deep. The edge of the midare of his work 
has less glory than Ichimoji, and is ordinary; file-marks great 
oblique; straight edge very rarely seen. 

(1) Norimune, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; of the ridge make; Iori shal- 
low; point small; fine, beautiful, irregular woody texture like 
Kyé work; of the ‘Choji’ edge, having ‘balls,’ of the ‘small 
midare,’ having ‘ reverse feet,’ or ‘ Uchinoke,’ or of that hav- 
ing the broad edge in the point; some boiling mark; very skill- 
fully made. E : 

The nakago bas thick back, file-marks great or middle 
oblique; point slender; head round. Among the Tachi of this 
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class there are the works made by the Emperor Gotoba, which 
are known as ‘‘ Kikugukuri,” (The details are given under 
the Kyo class.) On the swords which Norimune made, while 
he was in the royal service, he signed himself ‘* Norimune” at 
the head of the nakago, this being the custom of all the sword- 
smiths in the royal service. Sometimes he cut the figure of the 
Kiku (chrysanthemum) flower of sixteen petals above his name, 
or, again, the word ‘‘Ichi” (one), There is another skillful 
smith in Nagafune who also uses ‘‘Norimune.” The edge is 
of the ‘midare’ in the middle and waist, and of the ‘ wide 
straight edge’ in the point; fine, regular woody texture, like 
Masatsune; mostly inscribed as ‘‘a native of Nagafune” in a 
slender type. 

The nakago is like that of the royal smith. There are many 
men who use the same inscription. 

(2) Yasunori, in the era of Genreki; son of Norimune, 

Blade slender and considerably curved; ridge narrow; Iori 
deep; of regular woody texture; very fine skin; ‘ small midare;’ 
boils; like Norimune. Many features are common to both, but 
the work of the son is far inferior to that of the father. 

(3) Sukemune, era of Genreki. 

Blade is wide and longer in its point; Iori common; those 
having the inscriptions are slender; like Kunitoshi (of Niji); 
of fine, regular woody texture, the ‘notare edge’ having the 
‘down feet,’ boiling at the point of the ‘midare;’ some have 
‘waist ‘edge;’ is called Dai (great) Ichimoji; inscription an 
engraved Kika (chrysanthemum flower), and the number 
‘*Tchi”; file-marks oblique; head round. 

(4) Sukenari, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade somewhat wide; Iori common; regular woody lines; 
‘midare’ resembles that of Sukemune. Although his work 
was inferior when he signed as ‘‘Sukeshi,” yet he became skill- 
ful after he was appointed royal smith. 

(5) Sukenobu, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender, fine, regular woody lines; ‘small midare,’ or 
having fine ‘Choji;’ boils; has unrefined appearance, but is 
nevertheless skillfully made. 

(6) Nobufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade slender; ridge high; Iori common; regular woody 
lines; -of the ‘ Choji edge,’ having the ‘large midare;’ boiling 
fine; sometimes ‘ small midare.’ 
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‘The nakago has the round back; file-marks crosswise or 
oblique; head round, 

(7) Nobufusa, the same province as Sukemune. 

Blade appears strong; stiff at hilt; Iori common; point 
small; fine woody texture, of the ‘small midare’ type, of 
which some are equal and slender to the top, and others a little 
wider; sometimes of the ‘Choji edge’ like Norimnne. Cap 
round or closely welded. 

The nakage has round back; file-emarks crosswise, amall or 
large oblique; head round. 

(8) Nobumasa, in the era of Tei 6; son of Nobufusa. 

Blade thin and slender, resembling the work of his father; 
ridge high; Iori deep; regular woody texture; of the skillfully 
made midare, which is closely welded at the point, and some- 
what curved. 

(9) Muneyoshi, in the era of Genreki. 

Blade slender; Fori shallow; point small; fine and beautiful, 
regular woody texture; with ‘small midare’ or ‘ Choji,’ having 
‘balla; has ‘boiling’ and ‘glory;’ cap round; nakago with 
round back; file crosswise, or small or medium oblique; head 
round, and generally quite large, with Ichimoji; although in 
the blades of Norimune and Muneyoshi it is thin and slender. 

(10) Yoshimune, a son of Muneyoshi; in the era of Gennin. 

His blades are the same as those of Muneyoshi’s, although 
some of his edges are stained. 

(11) Yoshimochi, a son of Sukiyoshi; in the era of Bunel. 

His blades resemble those of Muneyoshi, but are not brilliant, 
while some specimens have the straight edge and feet. 

(12) Yoshiiye, in the era of Kenreki; the son of Muneyoshi. 

Blade slender; Iori common; regular woody lines and fine 
woody texture; very fine point; with excellent ‘Choji’ which is 
broad toward the top; some specimens have ‘Chikei.’ Yoshi- 
iye’s work resembles Norimune’s, yet some say he is identical 
with ‘‘Sanjo Yoshiiye,” whose blades resemble his very closely, 
although they are entirely different, the Bijen class having the 
nakago inscribed on the ridge as ‘‘ manufactured by Yoshiiye” 
and with the oblique file, while the Sanjo type has the nakago 
inseribed on the:plain as ‘‘made by Yoshiiye,” and with the 
crosswise file, besides having ita edge well boiled and broad at 
the hilt. 
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(13) Yoshihira, son of Yoshiiye. 

Blade curved; ridge high, wide and strong; Iori shallow; 
point small; beautiful regular woody texture, but a trifle lurid; 
‘plain Choji edge’ in type, having deep ‘glory’; some points 
are broad, while others resemble Moriije’s work; some specimens 
have the ‘waist edge,’ and others have an edge like a shadow, 
sometimes invisible and sometimes visible; cap round; back of 
the nakage thick; file crosswise or oblique. 

(14) Yoshifusa, in the era of Kenpo, 

Blade wide; ridge high; Iori deep; point small; regular 
woody lines; lurid skin; of the ‘Choji’ type, having ‘large 
reverse midare’; point sharp; some specimens have ‘balls,’ or 
the woody texture both on body and edge; ‘glory’ deep; no 
boiling; caps closely welded; back of the nakago thick; file 
great oblique; head round; inscription small. 

The three generations of Yoshifusa used the same inscription, 
lut in larger type; all have the ‘Choji edge.’ There was also 
another swordsmith of the same name, whose edge is straight 
and with ‘small midare,’ while still another lived in Bit-cha, 
the two being sometimes confounded, 

(15) Yoshimoto; son of Yoshifusa.- 

His blades resemble those of Yoshifusa; some have ‘midare’ 
and ‘Choji,’ but the edge has a hurried and ordinary appear- 
ance, THe was an adopted son of Sukeyoshi. ‘ 

(16) Sadazane, of the same era as Yoshimoto. 

Blade somewhat slender but thick; ridge narrow; Iori deep; 
fine, regular woody texture with visible ‘waist edge’; of the 
‘notare’ type, with brilliant ‘reverse feet’; the ‘ Choji edge’ is 
rare; upper edge broad. In the cap, the round, straight edge 
has a slight ‘kayeri,’ and has a hard, loose appearance, with 
fine boiling marks, 

(17) Chikakane, in the era of Koan. 

Blade slender; Iori deep; point small; woody texture; of the 
‘small midare’ type, as in the blades of Bijen, or Yoshibira; 
midare scanty toward the point; boils gradually; cap round; 
back of the nakago thick; file oblique. 

(18) Norifusa, in the era of Kenpd; son of Sukefusa; lived in 
Takatsu; called ‘‘ Takagama Umanojé.” 

Blade much curved; ridge thick; Iori common; regular 
woody texture; stuff-iron with a clear hard back; ‘Choji’ both 
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large and small; irregular “feet” which may be seen on the 
blade, combined with a brilliant ‘small midare.’ 

(19) Koresnke, younger brother of Norifusa. 

Iori shallow; point small; rich woody texture; lurid skin; of 
the straight edge type, with ‘small midare’; cap round; hack 
thick; file oblique; head round. 

(20) Sukexaue, in the era of Buni; younger brother of Kore- 
stke; ciseiphe of Norimune, 

Blile is considerably curved and long; ridge average and 
stroug in formation; point and Tori average or shallow; irregu- 
lar woody texture; skin fine. Some blades have the welded 
back like the large swords of Iehimoji; ‘midare’ and ‘ Choji’ 
large; some specimens are well boiled, and the ‘choji’ of certain 
ones is very brilliant and noble; edge exquisite and clear; chp 
round; back thick; file small oblique; head round; inscription 
biliteral, Sukezane became more skillful after he removed to 
Kamakura, THe was the ancestor of Togenji. 

(21) Sukemitsu, in the era of Teiei; called Yoshioka Ichimoji. 

Blade long and stiff; Iori shallow; fine, regular woody edge; 
‘small midare’ with ‘reverse feet,’ and, in the upper part, 
straight edgw, with ‘small feet’; file oblique; head generally 
round; inscribed with his initials, or ‘‘Sukemitsu, a native of 
Yoshioka of the province Bizen.” 


(22) Sukeyoshi, in the era of Kenp6; was the father of Suke- 


mitsu. 

His work resembles that of Sukemitsu; edge broad, with 
‘reverse midare,’ as in the blades of Ichimoji; some specimens 
are of large size. 

(23) Sanetoshi, in the era of Teiji; son of Yoshizane. 

Blade slender; ridge rather highly curved; Iori shallow; 
regular woody texture; rough skin; fine woody texture both on 
body and edge; edge with ‘small midare’ at the hilt; and ‘ large 
Choji’ in the centre, which lacks distinction, In some speci- 
mens, resembling Moriiye’s work; ‘scattered feet’ appear 
toward the point. Some blades have ‘Sunagashi,’ and others 
have ‘shadowy waist edge’; cap broad; file oblique. Hiroyo- 
shi, the son of Norifusa, and two other men in the era of Shido, 
used a similar inscription. 

(24) Kunimune, in the era of Rekijin; removed afterward to 
Sagami; called ‘* Bizen Saburo.” 
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Blade long and thick; point slender; Iori shallow; irregular 
woody texture; rough and lurid skin; the edge has rich ‘midare’ 
at the middle; some ‘notare’ tending upward and toward 
the point; generally of the wide, straight edge type, having 
deep ‘feet’; some are of the ‘Choji’ edge type, both large 
nul small; stains on the edge are frequent; cap round and lacks 
rich boiling marks, perhaps owing to imperfect welding; some 
have deep ‘glory’; back thick; file oblique; head round, Noth- 
ing is known about his short swords, While living in Rokukara 
in Kyo, he inscribed as ‘‘Kuninao.” Figures are rare. His 
son, Masamune, also signed himself as ‘* Kunimune.” 

(25) Moriiye, in the era of Hoji; a native of Hadakeda, 

Ridge rather wide; Tori shallow; point small; fine, regular 
woody lines, occasionally a trifle lurid; ‘Choji edge,’ having 
‘large midare’ at hilt and ‘small midare’ at the point. Shape 
of ‘ Choji’ is somewhat angular, Some blades have the Hyotan 
‘edge, or ‘double Choji’; while others have the ‘visible waist 
edge,’ which is broad, or ‘notare edge,’ or that with ‘ Utsuri,’ 
or stain on the edge; cap round. The short sword is rare, and 
of the narrow straight type; back thick; file oblique; head 
rownl; signed by his two letters, or .as ‘‘made by Kurijiri 
Moriiye.” His grandson used‘ the same signature. His ‘ Choji 
edge’ is far inferior, and in his ‘ Hyotan’ there is no double edge. 
The letter ‘Mori’ of his name differs from that of his grand- 
father, which is written in a different script. Iesuke and another 
swordsmith of the Nagafune class also used the same signature. 

(26) Sanemori, in the era of Kenji; grandson of Moriiye. 

His work resembles that of Moriiye; Iori shallow; point 
small; skin somewhat rough; edge of ‘large midare’ or ‘ Choji,’ 
or with the ‘reverse midare.’ The straight edge has ‘reverse 
feet’ or small boiling; many have stains on the edge; cap 
round, Nothing is known about the short sword. Thick back; 
crosswise file; round head; the same inscription is found in 
H6ki, but in a larger script. 

(27) Tochika, lived in Hadakeda; father of Moriiye. 

His work generally resembles that of Sanemori; appearance 
strong; some specimens with the ‘Choji edge.’ 

(28) Mitsutada, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune. 

Blade strong at centre, bent at hilt, sometimes thick and 
wide; generally furrowed; Iori shallow; point small; regular 
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woody edge; skin of woody texture, a trifle lurid, but resem- 
bling a ‘large Choji’ of skillful make; some have boiled marks, 
others the ‘ double Choji,’ and still others have ‘deep miduare 
feet’ on the stuff-iron and point. The chief care is the edge; 
skin oceasionally is rongh, There is no short sword; back thin; 
file oblique; head mostly rownd, 

(29) Nagamitsu (Junkei), in the era of Kenehd; lived in 
Nagafune, 

Blade like Mitsutada; nearly all are furrowed; Tori shallow; 
point small; fine, beautiful, regular woody lines; very skillfully 
excented §Choji edge,’ the ‘imnidare’ having round heads like 
seattered cherry-flowers. Some have § Chikei,’ or ‘lightening’; 
woody texture on cdge; lias brilliant, deep ‘glory.?. Some have 
‘Choji’ at the hilt, and the wide, straight edge, combined with 
the ‘midare’ at the point, The cap has ‘midare,’ or, with 
some, the ‘Utsuri.’ Short sword is rare and inferior, Back 
thin; file obliqne; head mostly round. 

(30) Nagamitsu (Sakonshdgen), son of the aforesaid Naga- 
mits; in the era of Shoo, 

His work resembles that of his father. Glade slender and 
thick; furrowed, or doubly furrowed; Tori medium; skin some- 
times rather lurid, as in the swords of lis father Junkei, lut 
inferior; large scale rare; some blades have ‘lightening’; edge 
with ‘small midare,’ or ‘middle midare,’ having ‘ feet,” or it 
appears to be the simple straight edge, or resembles the work of 
Kagemitsu; Iori sometimes deep; cap round, The short sword is 
rare, thick and dry; with ‘small midare,’ although the straight 
edge occasionally oceurs; cap of various forms; figure designs 
are cut like ‘Ken,’ ‘furrow,’ ete.; the nakago is like Junkei's 
work, and is sometimes signed Nagafune.” 

(31) Sanenaga, in the era of Seid; lived in Nagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Junkei. 

Blade is like that of Nagamitan; Iori shallow; furrowed; 
point small; regular woody lines; skin brilliant, though some- 
what lurid; edge with ‘small midare’; ‘small Choji,’ or straight, 
although some specimens show the ‘middle straight’ edge, with 
poiuted ‘feet,’ or resemble the blades of Aoye or Nagamitsu; 
‘eap round and occasionally somewhat boiled. Short swords 
unknown. Thick back; oblique file; round head; signed with 
his two initials, generally in long script, although some are 
signed ** Taira.” 
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(32) Kagehide, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune; 
younger brother of Mitsutada. 

(33) Kagehide, in the era of Hoji; lived in Nagafune; younger 
brother of Mitautada, 

Blade stiff and narrow; ridge broad; Iori shallow; point small ; 
skin ix a little lurid; of the ‘midare’ edge, which is of the 
darkened, ‘reverse midare’ clearing at the margin of the edge. 
Sometimes has the ‘broad notare’ or the broad edge. The cap 
ix round, or has a little ‘kayeri’?; some boil; welded back. 
Thick back; great oblique file; round hand. Short sword is not 
known. 

(34) Kagemitsu, in the era of Keichd; son of Junkei. 

Blade thick; ridge narrow and angular; width medium; Iori 
deep; point small; regular woody grain, which is fine and of the 
Noshihada type; a trifle lurid; the edge is of the Nokogiri 
class, with ‘small midare,’ or the straight edge, combined with 
the ‘ Nokogiri,’ while some specimens have the midare visible 
in the stuff-iron, or show the boiling, or the pure, straight edge 
type; cap straight-edged; point round, The short sword is 
straight and narrow, with triangular hack ; ‘ Nokogiri’ or straight 
edge in type; cap straight or pointed. The short sword is supe- 
rior to the long. Back thick or angular; file oblique; head 
round, This blade is called the Kagemitsu type, while those 
with the broad back are termed “‘ Kagemitsu make.” 

(35) Kagemasa, in the era of Kod. 

Some of his blades have the furrow, while others are of 
the ridge type. They generally resemble Kagemitsu’s swords, 
with the ‘Nokogiri’ edge, having ‘small reverse midare,’ which 
in some specimens is visible on the stuff-iron. The short sword 
is like Kagemitsu’s work, both with small and large ‘ midare’; 
some blades have figures; back thick; file oblique; head round, 

(36) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
son of Kagemitsu, . 

Blade furrowed; Iori deep; points varying; of the ‘ Nokogiri’ 
type, or with ‘notare’; rarely of the straight edge class. The 
short sword is straight; edge straight, or combined with the 
‘Nokogiri’ edge, or resembling the work of Kanemitsu; back 
angular; file oblique; head round. 

(37) Kanemitsu, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagasumi; son 
of Kagemitsu; a disciple of Masamune. 
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Blade broad; Iori deep; back triangular; point medium; 
slender furrow, terminating in round form, about a half sun 
above the hilt; irregular woody lines, which are lurid and visi- 
hie on the stuff-iron; no boiling marks; of the ‘ Nokogiri,’ ‘ no- 
tare,’ or wide, straight edge type, with ‘feet’; cap rowel or 
pointed. The short sword is curved, thin and wide, or straight 
al long; in type of the ‘Nokogiri,’ ‘notare,’ or ‘notare’ com- 
hined with ‘ Nokogiri’; some blades show the straight edge; cap 
asin the work of Yoshimitsu; back thin or angular; file oblique; 
head round. Skillfwly ent figures such asx ‘Ken’ or ‘ Kuri- 
kara,’ which is short, After Kanemitan became a disxeiple of 
Masamune, his work developed brilliancy; before that the blade 
was narrow ail hal the ‘midare of small feet.’ 

(88) Moromiten, son of Kanemitan. 

(39) Moromitsu, Tomomitsu and Kanemitsu produced work 
nearly similar, 

(40) Yoshikage, almost like Rater 

(41) Kanenaga, in the era of Korcki, son of Naganao. 

His blades closely resembled those of Kanemitan; boils well. 

(42) Tomomitsu, 

Blade medium or wide; Iori deep; back triangular; has figures; 
is of the ‘great notare,’ or of the ‘Gunome’ type; scanbined 
with ‘midare’; different caps. The short sword is curved, 
wide and thin. Some blades are of the ‘great notare,’ while 
others are of the ‘small notare’ type, combined with sharp 
‘feet’; back angular; file marks oblique; head round. Te was 
_a& son of Kanemitsu; lived in Nagafune; in the era of Teiji. 

(43) Hidemitsu, in the era of Oci. 

Edge resembles Tomomitan; of the ‘ Nokogiri,’ or the ‘ reverse 
midare * type. 

(44) Morikage, the same era as Hidemitsn. 

Edge resembles Tomomitsu ; of the large make, or of the 
slender straight edge. 

(45) Masamitsu, in the era of Teiji; lived in Nagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Kanemitsu. 

Blade flat; Iori deep; back triangular; point small dr medium; 
edge of the ‘Nokggiri’ or combined with the ‘notare,’ while 
other specimens show ‘round Gunome’; boiling lacking; cap 
varying, but with ‘midare.* The short sword is curved and 
rather wide, and resembles the long sword, although some 
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specimens haye the straight edge; back angular; file oblique; 
head round, ; 

(46) Motomitsu, in the era of Teiji; lived in Nagafune; a dis- 
ciple of Kanemitsu. 

All his swords resemble the work of Masamitsu, although his 
blades have slight boiling marks. 

(47) Motomasa, of the same era as Motomitsu, 

All his swords resemble the work of Motomitsu; welded edge 
somewhat hard in its margin; ‘midare’ tine; boiling seanty and 
somewhat coarse. : 

(48) Choji, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; a disci- 
ple of Masamune, 

Blade wide and thin; point medium; Iori deep or triangular; 
ridge sharp; furrowed; irregular woody lines and lurid skin; 
with ‘notare edge,’ large ‘reverse midare’ of ‘notare’ type, 
while some specimens show ‘Gunome’ or the ‘ Hitatsura,’ com- 
bined with ‘reverse midare’; edge widened toward the point, 
and with rich boiling; cap either round or sharp, and with very 
deep ‘kayeri.? The short sword is curved, wide and thin, but 
in all other respects it resembles the long sword, although some 
specimens are too long and have all the characteristics of the 
Kamakura class; back thick; file-marks oblique; head round; 
large inscription. Tis work before he became the disciple of 
Masamune differed from his father’s style. 

(49) Motoshige, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagafune; 
became a disciple of Sadamune. 

Blade wide, thick, or medium; Iori deep; point medium; a 

lurid, woody texture like that of the Bit-chi class; no boiling; 
is of the medium straight edge, combined with ‘reverse feet,’ 
or with ‘nokogori,’ or of unusual make, such as ‘balled midare’; 
‘cap round, The short sword is straight or bent, otherwise 
resembles the long sword; some are of ‘notare’ edge; back * 
varying; file-marks oblique; head round. He afterward lived in 
Hikara of HOki. 

(50) Chikakage, in the era of Shdd; a disciple of Woxiace: 

His blades resemble Motoshige’s work. 

_ (51) Shigezane, the same era as Chikakage; sheepnat became 
a disciple of Sadamune. 

His work resembles Motoshige’s work, although some blades 

are of the small ‘ Nokogiri’ with ‘small feet.’ 
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(62) Sukekuni, in the era of Gentoku; lived in Kokuluji. 

Tori deep; point small; of the straight edge type, combined 
with the “‘small midare”; some specimens have scattered beil- 
ing marks; with ‘Uchinoke.’ The short sword is very rare; 
back thick; file medium or large and oblique; head generally 
round, 

(53) Uneshd, a priest; in the era of Kensld; lived in Ukai. 

Blade slender; ridge wide; Iori deep; fine, regular woody 
texture; skin lurid; of the ‘small midare’ type, combined with 
‘reverse feet,’ although some specimens show the straight ede, 
while others have ‘feet’; boiling either scanty or considerable; 
cap round, or with slight ‘kayeri.’| The short sword is very 
rave; of the straight type; back both thin and angular; small 
oblique file; round head. Unsho’s son (in the era of Bunpo), 
used the same signature as lus father, 

(54) Unji, a son of Unsho; in the era of Bunpo; lived in 
Ukai. 

Ridge wide, and either low or high; Iori medium; point 
small; skin lurid; of ‘small midare’ type, or of straight edge, 
combined with ‘small midare,’ althongh some blades have 
‘midare’ at the hilt, and ‘feet’ toward the top; rich boiling 
mark; cap very round, or with slight ‘kayeri.’ In some 
instances it resembles the Bit-chi class. The short sword is 
rare; straight or slightly curved; back thick; great oljlique file; 
round head, Four awordsmiths have used the same signature, 

(55) Unja, in the eva of Kenbu; lived in Ukai; son of the 
younger Unshd. 

Blade wide; ridge broad; Iori deep; point varying; skin lurid; 
of the ‘small midare’ type, or with the straight edge, having 
the ‘small midare’; rich boiling marks; cap round, The short 
sword is curved; back wide or triangular; some specimens are 
of the straight edge type, although in all other respects they 
resemble the long sword; back thick; great oblique file; head 
round, es 


XII, Yosum Onass. 


In the era of Shad or Oei. 

Blade thick, angular or medium; Iori deep, or with triangular 
back; some points are slightly longer than usual; lurid skin; 
edge of straight or ‘small midare’ type, with ‘feet,’ although 
some are of the hard, slender, straight type, while others are 
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Rickiki, with the ‘round Gunome midare,’ or with a woody 
texture and ‘sunagashi,’ both on the body and edges; cap vary- 
ing; boiling mark sometimes present. The short sword is either 
curved or straight, but in all other respects it resembles the long 
sword, The nakago has different kinds of backs; file oblique; 
heal round, In the ease of ‘Naganori’ the edge is thick; Iori 
shallow; of the *Guuome’ or the straight type, combined with 
‘small midare’ or ‘feet,’ or with spotted skin, resembling 
Aoye’s blades, ‘This class also includes Kagenori, the son of 
Kagehide of Nagafune, Yoshinori, Kiyonori, and others. 


XII. Bir-cnd Crass. 


Blade narrow or wide; Iori deep; three-angled or round back; 
small, large or long point; generally the furrow is narrow. 
Figures such as ‘Ken’ and Sanskrit letters are rare. Skin lurid 
and of so-called ‘Namagu’ skin; in some’cases, showing regular 
and beautiful texture, 

There are many varieties of the short sword. In the Kata- 
yama class, the long sword is rare, attention being devoted to 
the ‘Naginata’ (halberd), having the large point. The edge, 
with but few exceptions, is straight, but show ‘feet, ‘small 
feet,’ or ‘reverse midare,’ 

Some of the Naginata are of larger make, The margin of 
the edge is clear and distinct; glory slender; boiling fine; some 
have small or middle straight edge. The cap may be round or 
pointed, or have deep ‘kayeri.’ The nakago has a thick back, 
oblique file, and rounded head. Some have the crosswise or 
‘Higaki’ file-mark, but the edge, in that case, is thicker. 

(1) Sadatsugu, in the era of Genreki; lived in Aoye. 

Blade slender; ridge narrow; is of the straight or the ‘small 
midare’ type, and apt to have ‘small midare’ at the hilt, and 
the wide, straight edge, having ‘small feet’ at the middle; 
much boiling; some have ‘large midare’; skin tolerably good. 
His work was skillfully done, as befitted a royal smith. Sadat- 
sugu’s swords do not at all resemble the common Bit-chii class. 
The signature consists of his two initials in large type, but 
sometimes the inscription is ‘‘Yasu.” Swords inscribed ‘* Osumi 
Gonnosuke Taira no Sadatsugn” are the work of a different man, 
who, though frequently signing as ‘“Sadatsugu,” carved the 
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character ‘taugu’ differently. THe also made short swords. Tis 
work is inferior. 

(2) Tsugitye, in the era of Genreki; son of Sadatsugu. 

The blade ix curved from the hilt; thick back; shallow Tori; 
steep ridge; edge of small, but wide midare upward from the 
mide; oblique file. 

(3) Taunetsugu, contemporary with Tsugiye. 

The blade is considerably bent, and has a common appear- 
ance; Iori shallow; point small; regular woody lines; of * small 
midare,’ ‘small reverse midare,’ or straight edge; enp row; 
short swerd of the straight make; inscribed in a large letter; 
some have crosswise file. There are other makers using the 
same inserjption. 

(4) Yoshitsugu. 

Long and small swords are of the straight, ‘small midare,’ or 
the ‘notare’ types; in general, of irregular make. Welding 
seems to be bal, : 

(5) Moritsugu. 

Blade wide; stuff-iron has a hard and ugly appearance; file- 
mark distinct. 

(6) Tsuguyoshi. 

Deep ‘feet? and ‘Uchinoke.’ His short swords resemble the 
blades of Shintogo. . 

(7) Masateune, in the era of Genreki; lived in Bit-chit; a dix- 
ciple of Tsuncto. 

Blade long, slender, and considerably bent; Iori shallow. 
Some have the rounded back; narrow ridge; small point; fine, 
regular woody lines; lurid skin; straight edge, mixed with 
‘reverse midare,’ or one like common ‘* Aoye”; cap round; fine 


boiling; a few have the ‘lightening’ or ‘ Hakikake,’ ete.; angu-' 


lar back; great oblique file; slender point; round head. 

(8) Katayama, called Katayama Ichimoji; lived in Bit-chi. 

Breadth and thickness medium; Iori medium; small or large 
point; Naginata (halberd) numerous; short sword unknown; is 
of the ‘large, reverse midare,’ or ‘simple midare’; boiling may 
be numerous or scanty; cap round or pointed; deep ‘kayeri’; 
angular back; oblique file; round head. Almost all are unsigned. 

(9) Ietaugu. 

Closely resembles the work of the great Ichimoji; boils; deep 
_ ‘glory’; some have regular ‘feet’ or ‘midare’ on the ridge. It 
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is said that Katayama has regularly arranged ‘feet,’ and the 
straight edge welded widely above the Fukura. 


XIV. Mrinara (of Bungo) Crass. 


Ridge high; narrow or bent; frequently furrowed; Tori com- 
mon, shallow or hacked; points vary. Even though it belongs 
to the regular woody line class, it has the appearance of the com- 
plicated woody texture, Sometimes the skin is lurid. Many 
are of the straight edge type, having ‘ Uchinoke’; or of ‘Uchi- 
noke’ mixed with ‘small reverse fect,’ with or without boiling 
mark. The cap may be either round or pointed, Short sword 
is of the straight type, thick and narrow; occasionally curved 
and thin; some have ‘great midare.’ Other points are like the 
long sword. Nakago has the angular back, crosswise file, 


- slender point, and round head. 





(1) Masaiye, in the era of Showa; lived in Mihara. 

Chietly of the Mihara type; some have ‘small midare’ at the 
hilt anda wide, straight edge, having the ‘feet’ at the point, 
which is too long; cap round; Tachi of the straight edge is like 
the old Seki class. The blades of Masahiro and Masanobu 
greatly resemble his, having straight edges, with rich boiling. 
There are many generations of workers in Mihara, all closely 
resembling each other. Masaiye and Masahiro are the most 
skillful among them, 

(2) Ichijo, in the era of Seikei; lived in Mihara; called Hokke 
Ichijo. 

Blade slender; ridge high; Iori is commoner with a triangular 
back; point rather long; with a small or ‘medium midare’; 
with the ‘ Hitatsura’ or the straight edge, having a ‘scattering 
midare’; caps varying; boiling marks frequently coarse and 
_ abundant. The short sword is either bent or straight, but simi- 
lar in other respects to the long sword. File crosswise; head 
round, 

(3) Kaimihara, a native of Kai. 

Ridge high; blade thick; Iori of different sorts; small points; 
wide, straight-edged in type; ‘midare’ small and no boiling, 
His work is occasionally of the ‘small Gunome’ type, or resem- 
bles the common Mikara. Short swords are rare. The file is 
oblique or crosswise; point slender; head round. 

(4) Tatsufusa, a native of Onomichi. 
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Ridge high; Iori common, or with a triangular back; edge 
either of the distinct straight edge type, or of the ‘Gunome 
midare’ of the ‘reverse’ variety. Some have ‘Uchinoke,’ 
fereat Gunome,’ or a little boiling; carved designs numerous; 
eap round, The short sword is straight or bent, while some 
are middle-sized, In all other respects they resemble the long 
sword, ‘The nakago has a different back; file crosswise, ‘lhawk's 
feather,’ or ‘Sakami?; head angular. Tn the school of Mihara 
there are many generations of Goami which are of the *Gunome’ 
type. A branch of the family worked for many generations in 
Tomo, their blades resembling those of Mitatsura. 

(5) Nid, in the era of Bunki; lived in Sus. 

Ridge high; Iori common; point amall; type distinct straight 
edge, with ‘Uchinoke’ or boiling, although it may also have 
the ‘midare’ or the ‘great Gunome’; some ‘have a ‘ midare’ of 
the Seki type; cap round. The short sword is straight or bent, 
and also oceurs in different widths and thicknesses; some being 
of medium size. In all other respects they resemble long 
swords, Figures are numerons, and the nakago resembles 
Tatsufusa’s work. ‘These swords are called Nid saburo, and 
there are many generations of this name, 

(6) Akikuni, in the era of Geiwa; a disciple of Yasukichi; 
lived in Nagato. 

Blade narrow and thick; point sttall; Iori common or with a 
triangular back. ‘Gunome midare*; well boiled and with ‘suna- 
gashi'; caps of different types; sometimes the blades have the 
slender straight edge. The short sword is straight, generally of 
the shébu type. There are also mediwm swords which are like 
long swords, File crosswise; end broad; head round, 

Yasnyoshi, in the era of Kenbu; lived in Nagato; born in 
Chikuzen. 

Hlis blades resemble the work of Hidariand Yasukichi. They 
have boiling marks, and some are of the straight edge. The 
Choshii blades are slightly inferior. 

(7) Sairen, in the era of Bund; lived in Chiknzen. 

Blade wide; ridge rather wide; backs vary, some being round, 
while the majority have the deep furrow; fine, regular, woody 
lines; stuff-iron somewhat stiff. Some have the slender, straight 
edge, with ‘small midare’; fine boiling marks on the edge; cap 
round, The short sword is bent or straight; breadth and thick- 
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ness medium. Some of them are of the Shobu type; back thick; 
large, oblique file; head round; inscribed as ‘‘Seiren,” “* Kuni- 
yoshi,” ‘* Hoshi Sairen,” ““Kuniyoshi of Dangisho,” or © THa- 
kata, of the Provinee Chukizen,” . 

(8) Jitsua, in the era of Seid; son of Seiren; lived in Chi- 
kuzen, 

Blade somewhat slender; point small; back round; sometimes 
furrowed; tine, depressed, irregular woody texture, which may 
alxo be seen on the edge; ‘straight edge’ or the ‘small 
midare? type, bears a general but inferior resemblance to Sci- 
ren’s work, 

() Hidari, in the era of Gend; son of Jitsua, and disciple of 
Masamune; native of Okihama in Chikuzen. 

Blade wide; ridge high; mostly furrowed; deep Tori; back of 
various types; fine, beautiful, irregular woody lines; point gen- 
erally very long. lis ‘ notare midare’ has coarse, rich boiling, 
sharp at the point, and with a slight ‘reverse > appearance; cap 
pointed and with deep ‘Kayeri,’ rich boiling and ‘midare.’ 
This cap is peculiar, the figures being frequent. Short swords 
are curved, although occasionally straight ones are found, They 
may be wide or narrow, but are generally thick; sometimes they 
are of the straight edge class, with fine, beautiful, irregular 
woody lines, which are sometimes almost invisible. Back thick; 
great oblique file; point slender; inscribed as ** Hidari, a native 
of Chiku-Province,” an inscription which sometimes appears on 
both sides; sometimes inscribed as “* Genkei.” 

(10) Yasukichi, in the era of Kenbu; son of Hodari; lived in 
Chikuzén; afterward in Nagato. 

His short sword is bent, often thick; Iori deep, or with trian- 
gular back; skin beautiful, but not of great excellence; some 
are too long at fukura; is of the ‘midare’ in the ‘small 
Gunome’ type, which sometimes has boiling marks extend 
through the body of the blade. ‘The caps vary. The long sword 
is rare, and is longer at the point; otherwise it resembles the short 
sword in all particulars; some edges are wide in the upper half, 
and have ‘reverse feet.’ Thick back; great oblique file ; slender 
point; round head; some swords have file-marks oblique at the 
plain and crosswise at the ridge; inscribed as ‘‘Hidari Yasuki- 
chi,” or as ‘* Yasukichi.” Later blades are inferior. 

(11) Yoshisada, son of Yasukichi. 
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His blades closely resemble those of Yasukichi; some with 
small, large, or extra lnrge *notare. 

(12) Sacdayoshi. 

[lis work resembles that of his brother Yasuyoshi, 

(15) Kunihire, m the ora of Teiwa; descendant of Tidari; 
lived in Chikugo. 

His long and short swords are both like [lidari's; irregular 
woody lines; mostly furrowed; with well boiled ‘Hitatsura,’ and 
tmidare,’ of the straight edge or of the large or small * midare*; 
eap with deep ‘Kayeri’ and either round or pointed; points 
nnusually long; file erosswine. He lived in Aki in the era of 
Kenbu. 

(14) Moritaka, in the ora of Bund; called Kongobyoe; lived 
in Chikugo. 

Blade considerably bent; ridge narrow; furrowed; Tori deep 
or with triangular hack; point small; medium, middle straight 
vidge; sometimes rather slender; slight boil; although occasion- 
ally no boiling is present. Some have *Uchinoke,’ and more 
rarely ‘small midare’; no * glory,’ common in type; cap round, 
The short sword is straight and generally thick, with angular 
back and crosswise file; extremely broad and common; angular | 
head. 

- (15) Miike, in the era of Shoha; called Denta; lived in Chi- 
kugo. 

Blade and ridge wide and thin; generally with shallow aul 
wide furrows, but occasionally with narrow furrow; backs vary, 
some being round; small point; fine, beautiful, irregular lines; 
edge, ‘small midare’ or straight, the latter having ‘little feet’ 
or those characteristics of the larger types; cap round and finely 
boiled, ‘The works of his advanced years are very noble, 
Those of his middle life resemble the works of Seiren, Yenju, 
etc., while his later works are sometimes like the Bixen or 
Takata class in their ‘midare.’ The short sword is straight, 
and of varying width and thickness. There are also swords of 
medium size; back thick; crosswise file; round head. Some, 
however, are of the small or large oblique, or ‘ Higeki.’ 

(16) Shinsoku, in the era of Wadd; said to bea priest of the 
Usa temple in Bizen. 

Blade thick and dry; ridge narrow; back generally round and 
furrowed; fine, irregular woody lines; stuff-iron bright; has 
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boiling; slender, straight edge in type; with ‘little feet,’ or 
resembling the ‘midare’ edge class. The short sword is straight; 
round back; file crosswise and a little downward; head generally 
rounded; signed with the two letters of his name in large cut; 
or inscribed as “Iotd Shinsoku” or ‘Senshi Banzai.” In the 
latter case, however, we must remember that the works of 
Yukihira, Nagamaro, etc., are similarly signed, 

(17) Sadahide, in the era of Kad; father of Yukihiro; lived 
in Bungo; called Genzanhoshi. 

Blade long aud slender; point small; fine, irregular lines, or 
very fine, glittering, regular woody lines; furrow shallow; of 
the slender, straight edge type, with ‘small feet’; deep ‘ glory’; 
boiling ‘sunagashi,’ or ‘lightening.’ The color of the edge is 
vague, sometimes almost invisible; the cap has ‘Hakikaki’; 
nakago has round back,and oblique file; point slender; inscribed 
as ‘“‘Sadahide” or ‘‘Sadahide, a priest.of Bungo.” THe is said 
to have become a swordsmith at the age of thirty-two. ~ 

(18) Yukihira, in the era of Kennin; lived in Bungo; called 
Ki Shindaya. 

Blade slender; point close; ridge narrow; Tori deep or with 
triangular back; of the fine, regular, straight line type; edge 
with straight, or ‘little notare,’ or ‘small midare,’ or with 
numerous spots in the stuff-iron; has no boiling; deep ‘ glory’; 
(some, however, show a fine boiling); cap closely welded: The 
short sword is bent or straight; and either wide or narrow, All 
have the figure of ‘Kurikara in Hitsu,’ (which is short, deep, 
and not at all angular,) in addition to the ‘ken,’ or Sanskrit let- 
ters; nakago with round back and thick in its plain; great com- 
mon, or small, oblique file, or with some ‘Tsuchimesen’ or 
‘shi’; point very slender; round head; inscription cut in the 
long letter, as ‘* Hoshi,” ‘* Arikaze,” ‘*Muneyasu,” or ‘* Mune- 


“hide.” The short sword inscribed sometimes by the two initials. 


(19) Masatsune, in the era of Tenpuku; disciple of Yukihira; 
lived in Bungo; called Kino Masatsune. 

Blade slender; point small; Iori shallow; rarely furrowed; 
almost invisibly fine, regular lines; some with the shadowy 
‘jifa’; edge is of the straight type, with ‘small feet,’ ‘notare,’ 
‘great midare,’ ‘midare’ combined with ‘small choji’ or with 
rich boiling; cap round and straight-edged like Yukihira’s work; 
nakago with the thick back; crosswise, oblique file; round 
head, He was ason of the daughter of Yukihira. 
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XV. Taxcata Crass, 
In the era of Kenbu. 

The short sword is bent, wide, and in some specimens, thin; 
backs varying; *Gunome’ small; cap pointed; some are loilerd. 
The long sword ts rare. 

(1) Taira Osamori, inthe era of Oi. 

Ridge high and stiff; of the regular woody line type; with 
straight and ‘midare clge’; some are boiled; enp round; figures 
are minutely ent and cull, 

There are many men belonging to the Takata class. Their 
characteristics are not all alike, but their welding is invariably 
bal. Their blades have a black skin, and are very onlinary 5 
the forms vary; some being of the Shobii type. The blade is 
bent; some are of the straight edge type, with ‘small feet’ or 
‘reat midare,’ or having only numerous ‘small feet,’ and no 
boiling. All, however, are of vulgar appearance; caps vary; 
some are well boiled, but lack nobility; angwar back ; crosswise 
file; small point; round head. 

(2) Yoshisada, in the era of Gan; adisciple of Ryokai of 
Kyo; called Ryokai of Tsukushi. . 

Blade wide; Iori shallow; skin as in Ryokai’s work; of small 
midare’ or straight edge type; cap closely welded; boiling rare; 
almost all have Sauskrit letters; back thick; crosawise file} 
signed * Ryokai” or “* Yoshixsada.” . 

(3) Enju, many generations beginning with the era of Shao; 
lived in liga. 

Blade slender; ridge a little wide; Tori deep or with trian- 
gular back; some are furrowed; point small; regular woody lines; 
edge of ‘small midare,’ straight edge, or with ‘small feet,’ or 
temall Gunome,’ with both boiling and ‘glory’; cap round. The 
short sword is straight, thick, and of various breadths; straight 
edge in type; cap round and with ‘fukura,’ nakago with thick 
back; crosswise file; round hand, and. inscription in a broad cut, 

(4-5) Kunisuke, Kunitsuna. The short sword is bent; and 
some have the ‘notare edge.’ 

(6-7) Kuniyoshi, Kunimura. Some have the ‘small Gunome.’ 

(8) Kunikado, Some are of *Hitataura.’ 

As this class was invented by Rai Kuniyuki, it resembles his 
work in many points. Sometimes it has an irregular woody 


marked skin. 
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(9) Namihira, many generations beginning with the era of 
Bunpo; lived in Satsuma, 

Some swords are medium in size and furrowed, shape of point 
varies; slender; straight edge in type; sometimes with Iaki- 
kake. The short swords are of different shapes, breadths and 
thicknesses, with triangular or round backs, There are also 
swords of the straight edge type with ‘Hakikake,’ ‘small feet,’ 
or ‘xmall midare’; some are boiled; others not; cap round or 
with ‘ Hakikake’; carved designs like ‘Ken,’ ‘Toko,’ ete., are 
frequent; edge with ‘midare’ like the later Bizen class, or with 
the straight edge like the work of Mikara or Kongobyoye ; 
no glory; bad stuff-iron; coarse skin; nakago with angular or 
round back; ‘higaki’; crosswise or oblique file; round head. 

(10) Masakuni, in the era of Hien, 

Back generally round; ‘small midare’ or the ‘slender notare’ 
in type; oblique file; some inscribed as ‘* Happyaku nen,” (800 
years). 

(11) Yukihito. Widely furrowed; the straight edge; or of 
the ‘small midare’ type; skillfully made. 

(12) Yukiyasu. Bladeslender. The Lori is closely welded in 
his good work. His blade resembles that of Rai Kunitoshi’s, 
but without nobility. z 

(13) Seiza, Shigeyoshi, mostly of the midare; crosswise file. 

(14) Iruka, in the era of Bunwa; lived in Kii. 

The short sword straight, with varying breadths, thicknesses 
and backs. The long sword is rare, and is of the straight edge 
type; round cap; rough, regular, woody lines; crosswise or 
oblique file. 

(15) Sanetsugu, a smith whose blades resembled Yasumasa 
Goro’s, 

File-mark crosswise in the case of the long sword, and oblique 
in the short swords. 

(16) Kunitsugu, in the era of Oci; lived in Kogawa of Kii. 

The forms of his swords vary. Blade is slender; Iori deep; 
back round; with the irregular or regular woody lines; edge of 
the clear, straight edge type; hard, slender, and devoid of boiling, 
although sometimes it has ‘Gunome midare’; or ‘Hitatsura’; 
cap round; nakago with the round back; crosswise, or oblique 
file; slender point; round head. Owing to the formation of the 
letter ‘Kuni,’ in his signature he is called “Sudo Kunitsugu.” 
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(17) Umibe, in the era of Koreki; lived in Awa. 

Blade generally thick; deep Iori; some specimens have exag- 
erated points; edge with ‘wide notare,’ cspecially at the point. 
The short sword is of the straight type, sometimes with trian- 
gular back; edge straight in type, or with ‘uotare midare,’ or 
very rarely, the ‘Hitatsura’; wakago with thick back; cross- 
wise oblique tile. The later specimens are far inferior. 

(18) Yoshimitsu, in the era of Reid; lived in ‘Tosa. 

Blule straight, narrow, and generally thick; Lori shallow or 
with triangular back, The Jong sword is rare; straight edge in 
type; round cap and some boiling; nakago with various lacks; 
crosswise file; round head; some greatly resembling the blades 
of Awadaguchi, but are inferior in nobility; they have, more- 
over many distinet peculiarities, The welding and designs alse 
differ widely from the work of Awadaguchi. 
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The Fountain of Youth. Second Paper—By E. Wasn- 
BURN Horktys, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Tie interest shown by several correspondents in the legend of 
the Fountain (dixenssed in the first half of this volume) has 
taken the form of communications which add in some measure 
to the material already collected. For my own part, I have 
only one further legend to record. I found it in Félicien Chal- 
laye’s .lu Japon et en extréme- Orient, a book published this 
year and received after the printing of my former paper. In 
this work M. Challaye gives as a conte juponais a tale which, if 
genuine, will modify the note above, p. 28, at least to the 
extent of accepting a Japanese Fountain of Youth as a tale of 
fairy-land, the rejuvenated pair being inhabitants of the sacred 
island, Miya Jima. It is not at all certain, however, that the 
tale is indigenous. In this version, La Jontaine de Jouvence 
first rejuvenates an old man, who on drinking of the spring 
becomes, as it were, twenty years of age. The next morning 
his aged wife hastens to the same marvelous fountain; but, 
insatiate, she drinks too much and becomes an infant, trop 
rajeunie!’ The symbolism is apparent—to him who understands 
it. Various explanations are given, the last being, ‘“‘Que ce 
conte est beau! et qu’il s’applique bien & amour!” I have no 
means of discovering whether the tale was invented by the 
author or actually heard in Japan, or whether, if heard, the 
version was a Japanese perversion of a borrowed theme, It 
may owe its peculiar flavor to a reminiscence of Aelian. 

Professor Albert 8. Cook has kindly drawn my attention to 
Lactantius (fourth century), who in his Carmen de phonice 
describes the rejuvenation of the pheenix (verses 37-38) : 


ter quater illa pias immergit corpus in undas, 
ter quater e vivo gurgite libat aquam. 


The triple plunge of the eagle is more stereotyped than the 
ter quater of the phanix as here represented would indicate. 
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One of the most curious additions to the legendary eagle has 
heen furnished me by my brother, Professor Arthur J, Hopkins 
of Amherst College. Tt is contained in Berthelot’s Colleetion 
des anciens dlehimistes grees, vol. ii, p. 120 of the Greck text of 
Zosimos. Here it appears that the eagle is a brass cagle, sym- 
bolic of the copper-gold process of the alchemists, This lirass 
eagle is alluded to elsewhere in the same work, so that the lea 
does net seem to be duc to a later gloss, Aosimos refers to 
“dhe most aneient Ostanes,” and the latter author ti turn cites 
the Persian sage Sophar, Thus if Zosimos reverts to the fourth 
century the rejuvenation of the eagle must have been known int 
the East at a considerably earlier period, The text of Aosimos 
is as follows: Gvexer éxelvaw 6 dpyadraros “Oordyys ds dv rots davrod 
kararupabelypacw: “Erepos wept tives Sudip, xard ri Mepoida rpo- 
avaavévros toropel . Adyer otros & Gelos Zwddp - “Eorre pty oy év xiove 
derds yoAxois, Karepyomevos dv ayy KaBapg xal Aovdperos nab” ajpépar , 
dvretiey dvaventmevos, éreimep Gooiv: b derés érupoAoyotmevos Kal’ je 
pay Aoterfu Gira, x. 7. a. *'In regard to this matter the most 
ancient Ostanes (observes) in his demonstrations that some one 
tells as follows about a certain Sophar who formerly lived in 
Persia, This holy Sophar says: “There is upon a pillar a brass 
eagle; it descends to a pure fountain and bathes daily and is 
thus rejuvenated, Then ‘he says: The eagle [thus] interpreted 
will be bathed daily,” ete. 

The rest of the passage is to show that as this eagle bathed 
daily so at the hands of the alchemist must the ‘brass cagle™ 
of alchemy be washed and rejuvenated every day of the year, 
i GAuw raw tpaxociwr éfjxovra wévre yepGy Aovew tov ydAxeow derdy 
coi dvaveotw. M. Berthelot’s note on the meaning of eagle at this 
place is as follows: ‘Le sens du mot aigle dans ce passage est 
obseur. Au moyen jige, on traduisait “aigle” par sublimation 
naturelle. Mais ce sens ne parait pas étre celui d’Ostanés.” But 
in the fragments mystiques of Berthelot’s La Chimie au moyen 
Age, ii, 312, there is a passage on this Sophar, which states 
that he, ‘tle mage et le philosophe des Perses, erected an eagle, 
which seized a chicken and ate it; he wrote before its claws, 
which held... [7]... the chicken: take some water and drench 
the eagle, Eagle signities year [on the margin, Great mystery]. 
He commanded the Magi of Persia to render divine honours to 
[the eagle placed upon] a column [? doubtful].” Here the 
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‘eagle’ is a mere symbol, and as the next sentence states that 
there was a Roman cult established by the same Sophar, one is 
almost tempted to believe that the mystic eagle was confused by 
later writers with the Roman symbol of power. 

A query in regard to the source of the manna-story referred 
toon p. 7, note 1, revealed that for Strabo, xv. 7 in that note 
should be read Aclian, xv. 7. Another error, involving an 
emendation of the Sanskrit text on p. 60 [(#) 127], has been 
pointed out by Dr, Caland, who proposes what is undoubtedly the 
better reading, tad indro ‘nvabudhyata pra hi’ bhyim avocad 
iti. Dr. Caland suggests that grhnan, with augment omitted, 
is a corruption. I marked grhnan on p. 63, note 1, as “rather 
exceptional,” but did not venture to insert the augment when 
lacking in the MS., here and in sampiban (159, p. 64). 

In the text published by me, for (si yad) eti (4. 121 ad fin., 
p. 59), the MS. has Iti (perhaps iti). Query, can the weak stem 
be used for the strong? In Mbh. xii. 11. 14, dtminarh drdhavi- 
di “ti, tathi siddhir ihe’syate, NIlakaytha says, drdhavidi 
drdhanigcayah, pumin yathi’ tminam iti, eti, guna "bhiiva dirsah! 

An omission in the literature cited has been supplied by Dr. _ 
Willy Foy, who refers to Tylor’s Researches into the Early His- 
tory of Mankind, 3d ed., London, 1878, p. 363 f., a passage 
that had escaped my notice. The sunset-explanation of the 
fountain here given by Tylor does not convince me. The 
author in his exposition makes no distinction between the Foun- 
tain of Youth and the Water of Life. As I said in my previous 
paper, these two notions pass into each other, yet the Semitic 
water of life includes only as a side issue the rejuvenation of the 
mortal who essays to be immortal. 

A word more on this point. If any naturalistic interpreta- 
tion be given to this myth, which is involved in the mission of 
Iktar and reappears as a loan in Greece, it is not that of a 
decadent sun but of decadent vegetation refreshed by water. 
The interpretation of the Adonis myth given by Charles Vellay, 
Le Culte et les Fétes @Adénis-Thammouz dans 0 Orient 
antique (Musée Guimet, 1904), reverts to the opinion held by 
many ancient writers. On p. 89, for example (‘‘ Ze soleil 
renait, comme le phénix. I est ressuscité ’Adénis aus beautés 
puissantes et fécondes, et il déploie sur le monde le nouvel éclat 
de sa gloire”), the explanation is one with the view of Macro- 
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bius, Saturn., i. 1. As an ultimate explanation this is a retro- 
gression in view of all that has been written in regard to the 
interpretation of the myth in the last decade, Whit fades and 
is revived hy water is not the sun liuvt corn and grass. Through 
the whole Tammuz myth the same idea prevails, Tammuz is 
identitied with the lord of Girshu as Shulgur in his enpacity as 
‘god of corn-heaps’ (Jastrow, Religion af the Deabylonicnea, pp. 
58); as such, in the lament of ‘Tammuz, he is called “* lusband 
of Tstar, shepherd, seed corn that drank no water in the garden” 
(Saussaye, 1. 191-1938); amd as such, even to the tenth century, 
Ta-uz is lamented in Syria as corm (Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 
p. 119: “The women bewail him because, his lord slew him su 
ernelly, ground his bones in a mill and then seattered them to 
the wind”). M. Vellay’s interpretation is valid only as affect- 
ing the Syrian cult, not the primitive meaning; but even then it 
implies that the dar ling of Byblos was a greater god than a 
review of the data would warrant. 

On p. 27 of my former paper I have suggested that the Poly- 
nesian wat ora, water of life, is not really comparable with the 
earthly Fountain of Youth, its function being ‘‘ to remove sick- 
ness and weakness and make immortal in an unearthly paraclise.” 
That this is the case will become clear if one compares what Dr. 
George Turner in his Seno, p. 258, says of the vai ola, evi- 
dently identical with wai ora. Dr. Turner is describing the 
Samoan “hollow pit down which the spirits of the dead were 
supposed to descend on the death of the body,” and he says: 
‘*Those who have died of various diseases . . . all drifted 
along together [on the stream at the bottom of the pit]. They 
were, however, little more than alive, and this semi-conscious 
state continued until they reached the hades of Pulotu, where 
there was a bathing place called Vaiola, or “ water of life.” 
Whenever they bathed here all became lively and ‘bright and 
vigorous, Infirmity as every kind flew away, and even the aged 
became young again.” 

In the Am. Anthropologist, July-Sept. 1905, vol. vii, p. 


572, to which Professor Bourne has called my attention, Mr. W. _ 
R. Gerard says that, according to Martin’s Geitrdge zur Ethno- 


graphie Amerikas, ii, p. 319, Bimini is an Arawak compound, 
equivalent to ‘life-font’. In the list referred to, Martin gives to 
each of the elements of the word Bimini an independent mean- 
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ing, but I think it probable that the meaning of the parts is 
here extracted from the hypothetical meaning of the whole. 
Mr. Gerard himself says that to his knowledge there is no pas- 
sage in the Spanish historians which would “give countenance 
to such a supposition,” as that biminé was the verbal equivalent 
of ‘life-font.’ Till shown to be otherwise, I should regard Mar- 
tin’s vocabulary as probably based on an analysis of bimini 
itself. It is surely not to be expected that, had the native word 
been an exact equivalent of ‘life-font,’ the point would have 
heen passed over in silence by earlier writers. 

Professor Henry R. Lang, to whom my first paper owed refer- 
ences to early French and Spanish literature, has since favored 
me with several fresh references to sacred fountains mentioned 
by Spanish and Portuguese writers, Thus in the De Correctione 
Rusticorum of Martinus Bracarensis, p. 31, ed. Caspari, ‘Spanem 
in fontem mittere,” is a popular superstition, perhaps implying 
the hope .of rejuvenation as reward of worship. A fountain 
called Lu fuente de las virtudes is mentioned in Florez, Espaita 
Sagrada, vol. xxi., pp. 264-265; but its virtues are not speci- 
fied. Marsi, Collect. Coneil., vol. xi., p. 1037 (A.D. 681), says: 
Sed cultores idolorum, veneratores lapidum, accensores facu- 
larum, et excolentes sacra fontium vel arborum admonemus ut 
agnoscant quod ipsi se spontaneae morti subiiciunt. In Galicia, 
near El Padrén (Margadon) there was a magic fountain cele- 
brated by Ambrosio de Morales (Corénica general de Espasia, 
vol. ix-x.). See Fita y Guerra, Santiago de. Galicia, p. 36 
(Recuardos de un Viaje &@ Santiago de Galicia, Madrid, 1880). 
Finally may be mentioned the agua de Mé Martha, Braga, O 
Povo Portuguez, vol. ii., p. 130; the Fonte de leite (to procure 
lactation), p. 237; Rio Sousa, p. 314; d. 8. Bartholomeu de 
Cabez (to cure all kinds of ills), p. 316. Compare also ibid., p. 
57, where it is stated that the cult of fountains was prohibited 
by a council held in the year 743; and p. 119, where the cult is 
briefly described. None of these fountains is expressly a Foun- 
tain of Youth, but, as in the case of the milk-fountain, vigor is 
regained, anf, as in the Bartholomeu fount, maladies are cured, 
and it is quite possible that some were actually fountains of 
youth. For Hafiz and the minnesingers, who find the Fountain 
in a kiss, it suffices to refer to Nyrop, Zhe Kiss and its History 
(p. 37 of Harvey’s translation). 
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Note on Professor Toy's Article on Message-Sacrifices, yy. 137 
(above), by E. W. H. 


Ir did not occur to me when Professor Toy’s article was 
going throngh the press that some of the best illustrations of 
ambassadorial sacrifice are to be found in West Africa. Among 
the Ashantees, for example, a ‘messenger’ is sent to the spirit 
world as a sort of herald or announcer of the feast of first fruits, 
without special commission. Among the Bantama, however, at 
a similar festival, the message was given to the king’s fathers at 
length and with great care, and (in the case under notice), the 
postscript was added by means of a second messenger. See 
Macdonall, Religion and Myth, p. 77. Prof. Toy’s concluding 
remark, that ‘‘a message supposes high gods—the ambassado- 
rial sacrifice is fonnd only... in a relatively advanced religious 
stage,” seems to imply a denial of the fact that the message may 
be sent to ancestors; but I presume the ‘heft of the remark’ is 
in the word ‘sacrifice,’ as the author recognizes messages to the 
deceased on p. 144. 
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The annual meeting of the Society was held in Springfield, 
Mass., on Thursday and Friday of Easter week, April 27th and 
28th, in the lecture room of the Art Museum. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
SESSIONS | 


Asakawa Hock Miller Smith 

Allen, F. S. Hopkins, E, W, Mumford, Mrs. Spooner 
Arnold, W. R. Hume, R. E. Oertel Torrey 
Atkinson Jackson Ogden, Miss Ward, W. H. 
Barret Jewett Paton Warren, W. F. 
Carus Lanman Peters Winslow 
Elwell Lilly Popper Woods 

Fisher Lyon Prince Yohannan 
Gray Moore, G. F. Ranke [Total, 41.] 
Grieve, Miss L.C. Morris, Miss Reisner 

Haas Moxom Ryder 


The first session began on Thursday morning at eleven 
o'clock, with Vice-President William Hayes Ward in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, held 
in Washington, D. C., April 7th and 8th, 1904, was dispensed 
any inasmuch as they had already been printed and distrib- 
nted. 

The report of the Committee of Arrangements was presented 
by Dr. Philip 8. Moxom in the form of a printed programme. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Thursday afternoon at half past two o'clock, Friday morning at 
nine, and Friday afternoon at two. The session’ on Friday 
afternoon was set apart for the reading of papers in the Secticn 
for the Historical Study of Religions. 
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Arrangements were made for a dinner at Cooley’s Hotel on 
Thursday evening, at half past seven o'clock, and for an informal 
gathering in the same hotel on Friday evening. 

The Curator of the Art Musewm invited the members of the 
Society to inspect the collections, ander his eomiluet, on Friday 
afternoon after the close of the session. 

The Corresponding Seeretary, Professor Hopkins, reported as 
follows: 

Letters of aceeptanee have heen received from all those elected 
te membership at the last Meeting, Acknowledgments have 
heen received of books given both to the library (in response to 
the appeal made by the Reetor and Librarian) of the University 
of ‘Turin, and to the Jtewe slecademia dei Lineei, which had 
requested this Society to send a set of the Journal. There has 
been added to the list of exchanges the 2¥/nological Survey Pub- 


Hieations, Manila, P. I. The resignations of Mr, Gilman from 


the presidency and of Mr. Van Name from the librarianship of 
the Society have been received by the Secretary. 

Three delegates were appointed to represent the Society at 
the Oriental Congress, Prof. Haupt, Prof. Bloomfield, and Prof, 
Jackson. These gentlemen, on accepting the appointment, were 
also made delegates to the same Congress from the United 
States and as such received official recognition from the Secre- 
tary of State. Dr. Abbot and Dr, Ewing were appointed dele- 
ee to represent the Society at the celebration of the Bombay 

ranch of the Royal Asiatic Suciety in response to an invitation 
from the Honorary Secretary of that Society. The Prospectus 
and Programme of the Université Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, 
Syria, was sent to the Corresponding Secretary with the request 
that it be Isid before the Suciety. 

President Gilman has sent to the Secretary a geographical 
note which was written by Andrew T. Platt (a missionary who 
died in ag and sent to Mr. Gilman when the latter was a 
student of Physical Geography. It is a eriticism of maps new 
and old of the part of Asia Minor familiar to Mr. Pratt. The 
Secretary does not know whether it contains today anything 
worth publishing. Mr, Gilman himself would be the best author- 
ity on that point; but he unfortunately is not here and in his 
letter he suggests only that it might be sufficiently interest- 
ing to be placed among the archives of the Society, which will 
of course be done, As an example of Mr. Pratt’s note the fol- 
lowing may be cited: ‘The waters of ‘Saru,’ a village 2m. 
north-west of Aintab are erroneously brought, in the old 
map, to Aintab . . Inotice on the new map a stream 
running from Azaz into this river [Kuweit]; there is no stream 
worth notice . . Neither map lays down a considerable lake 
near Marash.” Mr. Pratt notices some particulars in which 
the new map [of 1856] “has erroncously varied from the map of 
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1844,” mentions that ‘‘ south of Derendeh 14 hours is a village” 
erroneously called Ashuk, really called by the natives ‘* Ashddi,” 
ete. 

Our esteemed friend Dr. Grierson writes that Janakpur, located 

in Chutia-Nagpur by Dr. Gray in his recent article on the . 
Bhartrharinirveda, is really in the Nepal Tarii, close to the 
British frontier, nearly due north of the town of Darbhanga, 
“being thus much nearer Gorakhpur than was stated by Dr. Gray, 
JAOS. xxv, p. 198. ‘Yoga philosophy,” Dr. Grierson adds, 
‘‘ig still much studied ,by Maithila pandits.” As Dr. Grierson 
states that he is well acquainted with Janakpur, ‘being one of 
the few Europeans sho bare been allowed into it,” his descrip- 
tion seems worth preserving. ‘‘No dead thing is allowed to be 
within (I think) five krogas of the shrine, and so during my stay 
I fed on sweetmeats and champagne. Meat was of course an 
_ impossibility. About fourteen miles to the northeast of Janak- 
pur, near the foot of the hills, is a place called Dhankhét 
(Dhanu-ksetra).” There a black ridge is pointed out as ‘‘the 
fragments of Siva's bow, which was broken by Rima.” The 
town is traditionally Janaka’s home, where the wedding of Rima 
and Siti took place. ‘All the country round is full of sites 
traditionally connected with the wedding.” Sitiimarhi, close by 
in the Muzaffarpur District, is said to be the place where Siti 
issued from the ground at the point of the ploughshare = 
Play-writing is still a popular form of composition in Mithila. 
At the present day the prose is written in Sanskrit and Prikrit, 
but the songs are in Maitili.” 

A letter from Dr. Laufer, of the Museum of Natural History in 
New York, requests information in regard to collections from India 
in the United States. Members knowing of such collections will 
confer a fayor on the Museum by informing Dr. Laufer or the. 
Secretary. he latter knows only the Washington and Phila- 
delphia collections. 

br. Fletcher Gardner of Bulalacao, Mindoro, P. L, had 

: — to send to the Society a paper on Philippine folk-lore. 

e now writes, however, that his manuscripts have already been 
dispatched to this country for publication; but in lieu of these 
he very kindly presented the Society with a set of bamboo 
writings of the “‘Mangyan savages” (Query, can “savage " 
apply to those who read and write?), including ‘‘a hitherto 
unpublished Malay alphabet or syllabary with translations and 
transliterations,” together with a paper on the manners and 
customs of the Mangyans and the relations of their alphabet. 
“These writings,” Dr. Fletcher says, ‘‘are nearly unique in the 
United States. Mr. E. E. Ayer of Chicago has a small collec- 
tion made for him by the writer [Dr. Gardner], and 1t is possible 
that the Smithsonian has a series made by the Mangyans at the 
St. Louis Exposition. It is unlikely that there ave others.” 
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To conelude this report, greetings have been conveyed to the 
Society by several members unable to be present, President 
Gilman, Prof. Francis Brown, Prof. Jastrow, Dr. Scott, and Mr. 
Orne, 

The death of the following members of the Society was 
reported ; 

HONORARY MEMBER 
Dy. Kdward Willian Weat, 
CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Professor Samuel [ves Cortina. 
Professor Maxwell Sommerville. 
Joseph Trumbull Stickney. 


CORRESPONDING MEMEER 
Rev. Lewis Grout, 


The death of A, Tjalmar Edgren, a former member of the 
Society, was also announced, 

Professor Jackson spoke of the services of Dr. West to Tran- 
ian philology and history, Brief tributes were paid to Professor 
Curtiss by Messrs. Moore, Carus, Moxom, and Ward; to Profes- 
sor Sommerville by Messra, Ward and Hopkins; to Professor 
Edgren and Mr, Stickney by Professor Lanman; and to Mr. 
Grout by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Ward. Professor Lanman 
“also spoke of the work of Geheimrath Boehtlingk, an Honorary 
Member of the Society, whose death, on April 1, 1904, was 
recorded in the last volume of the Journal, 

The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, was 
presented through Professor Lanman, and is as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 81, 1904, 





RECEIPTS. 
Balance from old account, Dec. 81, 1903 _.._ $ 708.04 
Dues (103) for 1904 .....22. 22 ee eeee.-. $965.00 
““ (81) for other years ....-.........2..-. 1565.00 
““ (17) Cor Hist. 5. BR. Sect. .............. 84.00 
—— 31,154.00 
Sales of publications............2...2.-c<.. + 807.78 
Withdrawn from Savings Banks .........-- $45.00 
State Nat. Bank Dividends......-.......... $105.97 
Interest Suffolk Savings Bk, .............. 10.08 
* Prov. Inst. for Savings..........-. 51.69 
167.69 
Grogs receipts for the year Ee en ae eee 1,974.47 


$2,773.41 
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EXPENDITURES, 

t., M. & T. Co., printing ete. vol. XXIV"... 222... $700.04 

ad ,, he = 5, | Peep 728,18 

6 we I csninctesinciteentain 48.46 

, 12 reams paper .............22....- 

$1,527.08 
Subvention to Orient. Bibliogr. ....-.............--. 95.38 

Postage, ete., Librarian, (2 years) ..........-.-......- 21.78 

- Treasurer, se Sti aes iat saben aoe 26.64 

Honorariums to editors “ ee 
848.42 
CN I a ini cin attain dacen neha gedeanitan’ 30.00 
Balance on general account [ah aaa na remianasin 772.58 
$2,773.41 

STATEMENT. 
1908 1904 
I. Bradley Type Fund(N. H. Savings Bank). .... $2,065.88 $2,192.52 
II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings). 1,000.00 1,000.00 
III. State National Bank Shares.-...........---- 1,950.00 1,950.00 
IV. Life Membership Fund...................--- 225.00 225.00 
V. Connecticut Savings Bank deposit........... 100.00 5.52 
VI. National Savings Bank deposit ..........-... 100,00 10,50 
VIL. Accrued Interest f WE Ris Ghanadnnagieuaduiens 464.43 516.12 
Vill. “ ILD usaacganamanen kaise 59.95 69.98 
rk “ ee  chaagesanuaeduedanesmeies 74.38 
x. ee i TT insschd ci ssdeciinsa ite cen bedi 74.36 

le A OT BOE cient pine < sul ccd nae maenee 798.94 67.68 





$6,912.44 $6,087.82 


The report of the Auditing Committee, Professors Oertel and 
Sanders, was presented by Proféssor Oertel, and is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account book of the 
Treasurer of this Society and have found the same correct, and that the 
foregoing account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared 
the entries in the cash book with the vouchers and bank and pass books 


and have found all correct. _ OERTEL, 
Auditors, ) pp aNK K. SANDERS. 


New HAVEN, Conn., April 24, 1905. 
The report was accepted and put on file. 


The report of the Librar ian, Mr, Addison Van Name, was 
presented through Prectonnos Oertel, and is as follows: 
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AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN FoR Year Enpina APRIL 37, 19065, 


The additions to the library for the year past have been 180 volumes, 
129 parts of volumes and 27 pamphlets. 

From Lady Menx the Society has received the *' Bool of Paradise" by 
Palladiug and others, the Syriac texts and English translation edited by 
E. A. Wallis Budge, in two large octave volumes. This is ‘' Lady Meux 
Manuscript” No, 6. For Nos. 1-5 of these costly publications acknowl- 
edgmont has heen made in previous reports. 

Among the gifts of the Government of Tudia is a nearly complete set, 
in 45 volumes, of the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

The number of titles entered in the Accession book is now 5428, 
manuscripts 188, 

Respectfully submitted, 
ADDISON VAN NAME, 
Librarian. 
New Haves, April 26, 19065. 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Hopkins 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Torrey, and is as 


follows: 
EDITORS’ REPORT 


The Editors for the current year have brought out two parts of the 
Journal, namely the Firat Half and Second Half of vol. XXV, contain- 
ing 866 pages, including the Proceedings of the last Meeting, the List of 
Members, and Notices, or 840 pages without these additions. 

The First Half of vol. XXVI. is already well under way. It is due to 
appear in July, but will probably be ready before that time. 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
duly elected members of the Society: 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Professor Karl Geldner. 

Dr. George A. Grierson. 
CORPORATE MEMBERS 

E. Everett Conant. 

Dr. D. J. Doherty. 

Mr. Ralph Hall Ferris. 

Mr. Clarence Stanley Fisher. 

Dr. Fletcher Gardner. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes. 

Mr. John Day Jackson. 

Prof. W. Max Miller. 

Dr. Hermance Ranke. 

Mr. H. R. Mayo Thom. 

Rev. Elwood Worcester. 
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MEMBER OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY 
OF RELIGIONS 
Prof. Irving F. Wood. 


The Vice-President appointed Dr. Moxom, Mr. Hume, and 
Professor Jackson a committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year, to report at the last session of the Society. 


At 12 o'clock the Society proceeded to the reading of papers. 
The following communications were presented: 


Mr. L. C. Barret, of Johns Hopkins University, Transliteration 
and proposed text edition of the first book of the Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, The Jiiminiya text 
of the Cyavana legend. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, The Magi in 
Marco Polo, and the cities in Persia from which they came to 
— the infant Christ. 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, An account of the 
history, progress, and present prospects of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. 

At one o'clock the Society took a recess till half-past two. 


The Society reassembled at half-past two, Vice President 
Ward in the chair, The following communications were pre- 
sented; 


Professor Prince, of Columbia University, The Pierpont 
Morgan Babylonian axehead.—Remarks were made’ by Dr. 
Ward. 

Dr. J. P. Peters, of New York, The Nippur Library.— 
Remarks were made by Professor Prince and Dr. Ranke. 

President W. F. Warren, of Boston University, Problems 
still unsolved in Indo-Aryan cosmology.—Remarks were made 
by Professor Lanman. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, Assyriological Notes. 
Remarks were made by Drs. Ward, Peters, and Ranke. 

Professor Oertel, of Yale University, Contributions from the 
Jiiminiya Brihmana. Fifth Series. —Remarks were made by 
Professor Hopkins. 

Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, A proposed 
edition of part of the Mir’it uz-Zamiin of Sibt Ibn ul-Jauzi.— 
Remarks were made by Professors Torrey and Lanman. 

Dr. Yohannan, of Columbia University, An Oriental charm. 

Mr. L. C. Barret, of Johns Hopkins University, Some Sirada 
manuscripts of the Kithaka Grhya Sitra.—Remarks were made 
by Professors Hopkins, Lanman, and Jackson. 

Dr. L. H. Gray, the Viddhasilabhaijiki of Rajasekhara, now 
first translated from the Sanskrit and Prikrit. 
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Professor Lanman continued his remarks on the Harvard Ori- 
ental Series, exhibiting proofs of Dr. Ryder’s translation of 
‘Phe Little Clay Cart.” 

At five o'clock the Society adjourned to nine o'clock Friday 
TOT E, 


The Society met on Friday morning at nine o'clock, Viee- 
President Ward in the chair. 
jamiminications were preseated as follows: 


Dr. F. Gardner, of Manila, P. I., The Tivapafigan alphabet of 
Mindoro, presentedl by Professor Hopkins. 

Dr. J. WH. Woods, of Harvard University, The dates of the 
Yoga-Bhisya and of the life of Paramirtha.—Remarks were 
matle by Professor Lauman, 

Dr. Paul Carus, of Chicago, Traces of Babylonian influcnéc 
on China.—Remarks were made hy Mr. Lilly. 

Dr, L. H. Gray described Mrs. Mumford’s ‘Book of the 
Ancient Sword.” 

Dr. A, W. Ryder, of Harvard University, Introduction to a 
translation of the Mrechakatika. ; 

Professor H. P. Smith, of Amherst College, Early Hebrew 
Polytheism.—Remarks were made by Messrs. Ranke, Miiller, 
Barret, and Moore. 

Professor W. M. Miller, of Philadelphia, Report on a mission 
to Eevpt for the Carnegie Institution.—Remarks were made by 
Dr. Reisner. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, of Harvard University, A critical study 
of Mallinitha’s comment on the Meghadita, 

Dr. G, A. Reisner, of Cairo, Egypt, The cemetery of the first 
pyramid at Gizeh (illustrated with lantern). 

Professor J. R. Jewett, of Chicago University, read a report 
by Professor Breasted, of the same University, on the proposed 
series of Ancient Records. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University, showed 
photographs of the inscription of King Darins at Kerman. 

Dr, A. Yohannan, of Columbia University (in conjunction 
with Professor Jackson), Notes on some Persian references to 
Zoroaster and his religion. 

Prof. Moore, on behalf of Professor T. F. Wright, who was 
unable to be present, laid before the Society a volume on the 
Tombs at Marissa, by Dr, Thiersch and Peters, published by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

At 12 o'clock the Society took a recess till two o'clock, 


The Society resumed its sessions at two o'clock. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next meeting of the Society would be held in New Haven, 
Conn., April 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1906. Professors Tlopking 
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and Torrey were named as a Committee of Arrangements for 
that meeting. 

The Directors further reported that they had appointed Pro- 
fessor KE, Washburn Hopkins and Professor C. C. Torrey, Edi- 
tors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

The Vice-President appointed Mr. John Day Jackson and Mr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes to audit the Treasurer's accounts for the 
year 1905-1906, 

The Committee appointed atthe first session to nominate officers 
for the ensuing year reported through its Chairman, Dr. P. 8. 
Moxom. The report was accepted, and the following officers 
were unanimously elected: , 


President—President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H, Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary -Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary —Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. . 

Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named; and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil and A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, of New York; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul Haupt, of 
Baltimore; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington; Professor 
Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 


The Committee recommended, also, that the Society, through 
the Corresponding Secretary, express to Mr. Addison Van Name, 
who had asked to be relieved of the duties of Librarian, its 
grateful appreciation of his long and faithful service in that 
office; and it was so ordered, 

They further recommended; That a committee on nominations 
for the next annual meeting be appointed at this meeting; and 
that in future the President be requested to prepare an address 
on some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental studies, 
to be sat at the annual meeting. ese recommendations were 
adopted. 

The committee appointed under this resolution to nominate 
officers to be chosen at the next annual meeting consists of Pro- 
fessors Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow. 

The Society proceeded to the reading of poe in the Section 
for the Historical Study of Religions, Vice-President C. R. Lan- 
man in the chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented: 
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Miss L. C. G. Grieve, of Ocean Grove, N. J., Some religious 
aspects of the plague in India, 

Dr. W. HL. Ward, of New York, The Sacred Tree of the As- 
BYTES, 

Miss Margaretta Morris, of Philadelphia, ILarvest gods of the 
Land Dyaks of Bornes, 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale University, The 
Fountain of Youth, : 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University, Og, King of Da- 
shan, in Mohammedan legend. 

Professor C. RR. Lauman, The lessons of the Kast for the 
West.—Remarks were made by Messrs, Ward and Woods, 

The following resolution of thanks was unanimously adopted: 
The American Oriental Society desires to express their sincere 
thanks to the Curator and Trustees of the Art Museum for their 
kind attention and to the Committee of Arrangements for their 
efficient, services. 

At four o'clock the Society adjourned to meet in New Haven, 
Conn., April Lith, 1006. 


The following papers were presented by title: Professor Ar- 
nold, Solomon’s horse-trade; The Palmyrene inscriptions in the 
Metropolitan Museum, N. ¥Y.—Dr, Blake, The doubling im 
hamitia, heonisfina; Bisayan dialects. —Professor Bollinge (with 
Dr, von Negelein), Announcement of an edition of the Atharva 
Veda Paridistas.—Professor Harper, The Chicago University 
Expedition to Babylonia,—Mr, ITaas, The Prikrit text of Raja- 
dekhara’s Viddhbasilabhafijiki.—Dr, Langdon, The supposed 
variant of AIL 82, 7-14, 1042.—Mr, Lythgoe, An early prehis- 
toric cemetery at Naga ed-Ddr.—Professor Mills, The Pahlavi 
text of Yasna xvii.—Mra. Ruuts-Rees, Certain differences in 
Aryan and Semitic thought.—Dr. Spoer, Palmyrene tesserac,.— 
Professor Toy, An early form of sacrifice, 


all : 
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ApPDITIONS to TUK Linrary. 


Avro, 1898—Aprin, 1/05. 


Fron Velandai Gopala Aiyer, Chitoor. 
‘The chronology of Ancient India. By V. G. Aiyer. Madras, 1901. 8°. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol, xxxiii. 
18-27, xxxiv-xxxix, xl. 1-17. Boston, 1898-1905. 8°. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xii. 4, 5, 
xiii. 1. Cambridge, 1898-1904. 4°. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol. xii. 
2, 8, xiii-xvi. Worcester, 1898-1905. 8°. 


From the American Geographical Society. 


Journal of the American Geographical Society. Vol, xxx. 2-5, xxxi-xxxvi, 
xxxvii. 1-3. New York, 1898-1905. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Nos. 157, 158, 160-178 ; 
Memorial volume I. Philadeiphia, 1898-1905. ; 

Report of the memorial meeting, January 16, 1900, in honor of the late 
Danie) Garrison Brinton, M.D. Philadelphia, 1900. &. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series, Vol. 
xix, 2, 8, xx, xxi. 1. Philadelphia, 1898-1905. 4°. : 


From the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 


Year book of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 1908, 1904, Bal- 
timore, 1903-4. 8°. 


From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam. 


Koninklijke Akademie der Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Verhandelin- 
gen. Afdeeling letterkunde. Deel ii-v. Amst., 1898-1904. 8°. 

Verslagen en mededeelingen. iv. Reeks. Deel i-vi. Amst., 1897-1904. 8°. 

Jaarboek. 1897-1908. Amst., 1888-1904. 8°. 

Carmen praemio aureo ornatum in certamine poetico Hoeuftiano. 1898- 
1904. Amst., 1808-1904. 8°. 
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From the Her, Gilson C, Andrews. 
The story of creation. By G. C. Andrews. Greenville, Ga., 1900. 8°. 


From the Astatic Society af Bengeel, 


Bibliotheca Indica. New series, No, 910-948, 950-1023, 1025-0, 1028-1108 ; 
wiz: 
Aitareya Brihmana of the Rig Veda. Vol. iv. 4, 45. 
Ann Bhixyam., Fase, 5, 
Markandeya Puriinam, translated. Faxe. 6. 
Nylfya Virttikam, Fase. 4. 
Parfis‘ara Smriti. Fase, 6. 
&’ranta Siitra of Apastamba, Vol. iii, 14-17. 
S'ranta Sfitra of S'inkhiyana. Vol. iv. 1. 
Thittirlya Sanhitn. Fasc. 48-25, « 
Tattva Chintimani. Vol. iv, pt. 3, fasc. 3-10. 
Vrhat Svayambhi Purinam. Vol, i. 6. 
Eala Vivéka. Fase. 3-5, 
Padumwiti. Fase. 2-4. 
Sher Phyin. Vol. iii. 3-0. 
_Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, translated. Vol. i. 5, 7. 
Al-Muquaddast's Aheanu-t-Tighsim. ‘Vol. i. 2, 3. 
Advaitacintti| Kanstubha, Ed, by Girtndranitha Datta. Faac. 1,2. Cal- 
outta, 1901-4. 8". 
Balambhatt!, a commentary on the Mithkeari. Vol. i.1. Cale., 1904. 8°, 
Baudhiyana S'autra Sfitram. Fd. by W. Caland. Vol. i. 1,2. Cale, 
1004, 8°, 
Bhatta Dtpika. Ey Khanda Deva. Ed. by Chandrakiinta, Fasc. 1-5. Cale., 
1899-1004, 8°.) 
Gatadfisant. By (riman-Nigaminta-Mahi-Degikn. Fase. 1, 2. Cale., 
19484. 8°, 
Catapatha Brihmana of the White Yajurveda, with commentary of Siyana. 
Vol. i. 1-7, ifi.1-5. Cale., 1900-H. 8°. 
Catasahiieriki-Prajfii-Piramit&. Ed. by Pratipacandra Ghoga, Pt. i. 1-9. 
* Cale., 1802-5. 8°. 
Qlokavartika. Translated by Ganginfitha Jha. Fase.1-§, Cale,, 1900-4. &*. 
Criddha Kriyi Kaumudt. By Govindinanda Kavikankaniciryya. Ed. by . 
EKamalakrana Smrtibhfisana. Fase. 1-0. Cale., 1902-8. &§°. 
Dina Kriyé Eanmudi. By Govindinanda. 2 fase. Cale., 1902-3. 8°. 
S'nddhikaumudt. By Govindinanda. Fase.1. Cale,, 1904. 8°. 5 
Varea Kriyi EKaumudl. By Govindinands, 6 fase. Calc., 1901-2. &°, 
Gadidhara Paddhati Kalasira. Ed. by Sadagiva Migra. Vol.i.1-7. Cale., 
1901-4, 8%. 
Mahabhisya Pradipoddyota, By Naigega Bhatta. Ed. by Eahnvallabha 
’ Qastri. Vol. i, ii. Cale., 1901-4. 8°. 
Nityicira-Paddhatih. By Vidyakara Vijapey]. Ed. by Vinoda Vihiri 
Bhatticiryya. Vol. i. Cale., 1901-8, 8°. 
Nitylefira Pradipah. By Narasimha Viljapey!. Fase. 1-5. Cale., 1908-4, 
8°. 
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Prabandhacintimani. By Merututiga Acirya. Translated by C. N. Tawney. 
8 fasc. Cale., 1899. 8°. 

Prikrita Paingalum. Ed. by Chandra Mohano Ghosha. T fase. Calc., 
1900-2, 8*.. 

Prajfiikaramati’s commentary on the Bodhicaryfivatara of Cantideva. Ed. 
by L. de la Vallée Poussin. Fasc. 1-8. Cale., 1901-3. 8°. 

Sugruta Samhita. Translated by A. F. R. Hoernle, Fasc.1. Cale., 1897. 8°. 

Tautravartika of Kumfrila Bhatta. Translated by Ganginitha Jha. Fase. 
1-8. Calc., 1908-4. 8°. 

Tattvirthidhigama. By Umiisviti. Ed. by Mody Keshavial Premchand. 
Vol. i, 1,2, Cale., 1908-4, 8°. 

Trikiinda-Mandanam. By Bhiskara Micra. Ed. by Candrakinta. 3 fasc. 
Calc., 1898-1908, 8°. 

Upanitibhavaprapaiici Kathi. By Siddharsi. Ed. by P. Peterson and H. 
Jacobi. Fasc, 1-7. Calc., 1899-1904, 8°. 

Vallila Caritam. By Ananda Bhatta. Ed. by Haraprasid. Fase.1. Calc., 
1904. 8°. 

Vidhina-Pirijita. Ed. by Tirdprasanna Vidydratna. Vol, i. 1-6. Calc., 
1903-4. 8°. 

Riyizu-s-Salitm. Translated by Maulavi Abdas Salam. 5fase. Calc., 
1902-4. 8°. ; 
Akbarnima. Translated by H. Beveridge. Vol. i, ii. 1, Cale., 1897- 

1904, 8°. 

Catalogue of the printed books and MSS. in Sanskrit belonging to the Orien- 
tal library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Fasc. i-iv. Cale., 1899- 
1904. 8°. 

Report on the search of Sanskrit MSS. (1895-1900), By M. Haraprasad. 
Cale., 1901. 4°. 


From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 1898, 
July, Oct.; 1899-1908 ; 1904, Jan., July, Oct.; 1895, Jan. London, 189$- 
1905. 8°. 

Catalogue of the South Indian MSS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
By M. Winternitz, London, 1902. 8°. 

New researches into the composition and exegesis of the Qoran. By H. 
Hirschfeld. London, 1902. 4°. 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the-Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 54-59, 
with extra number on ‘The origin of Bombay,’ by J.G.da Cunha. Bom- 
bay, 1898-1904. 8°. 


From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 48-54. 
Colombo, 1898-1904. 
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From the Ching Grouch of the Royal Astatic Society. 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No, 28, 30. 
Shanghai, 1898-99, 8°, 


Frou the ftattan Asiatic Soeiety, 
Giornale della Societh Anintica Itoliann, Vol. xi-xvi. Roma, 1898-1108, 8°, 


From fhe Asiatic Seciely af Previa, 


Journal asiatique. ‘Te wér, Tome xi-xx. 8 adr, Tome i-iii, iv, 1, 2. 
Paris, 1408-114. 38°. 


Fron AY Aayguste Barth, Paris, 


Bulletin des religions d'Inde. i-v. [Extroits de la Revne de l'histoire des 
religions, 1890-1902], and ten other Mrirwifs. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, 


Verhandelingen van het Batav. Genootschap van Kunaten on Wetenschap- 
pen. Deel xlviii, 8, xlix. 2, 3, l-liv, lv. 1, 3, lvi. 1. Batavia, 1896- 
1904, 8. 

Notulen van de’ algemeenen en beatunra-vergaderingen. Deel xxxiv. 3, 4, 
xxxv-xli, xlii. 1, 2, and Register, 1889-98. Batavia, 1800-1004, &°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land -en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxix. 4-0, 
xl-xlvii. Batavia, 1890-1904. 8°. 

Dagh-Register gehouden in't Casteel Batavia, 1631-84, 1080, 1048-45, 1047- 
48, 1056-57, 1070-72, 1075-77. Batavia and ‘s-Gravenhage, 1898-194. 8°, 

Nederlandsche-Indiach plakanthoek. Deel xvi, 1810-11. Batavia, 1897. 8°, 

Ie Java-corlog van 1825-20. Door P. J. F. Loww. §de deel. Batavia, 
1904. 8". : 

Rapport van de Commissie in Nederlandach-Indié voor ondheidkundig 
onderzoek op Java en Madoera, 1901-2. Batavia, 1004. 98°. 

De Tjandi Mtndoet voor de restauratie. Door B, Kerjes en C. dan Hamer, 
Batavia, 1903. 4°. 

Catalogus der munten en amuletten van China, Japan, Corea en Annam 
behoerende tot de numismatische verzameling, Batavia, 104. 8°. 


From tie Royal Prusstan Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 


Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kiniglichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1897-1903, Berlin, 1298-1904. 4°, 

Sitzungsberichte der kin, Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 1808-1904, Berlin, 
1898-1904. 8°. ; 


From the Royal Library, Berlin. 


Die Handschriften-Verzeichniase der ktniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin : 
Bd. xiii. Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handachriften, von V. Rose. Bd. 
ii. 1. Berlin, 1901. 4°. 
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Bd. xxii. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, von W. Ablwardt. 
Bd. x. Berlin, 189. 4°. 

Ba. xxiii. 1,2, Verzeichniss der syrischen Handschriften, von E. Sachau. 
Abth. i, ii. Berlin, 1899. 4°. 


From the Seminary for Oriental Languages, Berlin. 


Mittheilungen des Seminars ftir Orientalische Sprachen an der kiniglichen 
Universitit zu Berlin. Jahrg. iii-vi. Berlin, 1900-1003. 8°. 


From'the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. xx. 8-8, xxi-xxvi, 
xxvii. 1-8. London, 1898-1905, 8°. 


From Koepas BAdyxos. 
"H Xepebyncos rod dylov Spovs “AGG. "Yrs Kooua Brdyov, *Ev Bég. 1908. 8°. 


From the Royal Bohemian Society of Sciences, Prague. 


Jahresbericht der kin. bUhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1806- 
1902. Prag, 1897-1908. 8°. 

Sitzungsberichte a. kin, bUhm. Gesellsch. der Wiss., Classe ftir Gesch., 
Philos. und Philol., 1806-1902. Prag, 1897-1908. 8°. 

Spisy posténé jubilejui cenon. xii, xiv. Prag, 1901-2. 8°, 

Prameny k synoddm strany Praiské a Taborské v létech 1441-1444, vydal Z. 
Nejedly. Prag, 1900. 8°. 


From M, Alfred Boissier. 


Note sur un nouveau document babylonien se rapportant & l’extipiscine. 
Gendve, 1901. 8°. 


From the Bombay Anthropological Soctety. 
Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 8, vi. 1, 8-8, vii. 
1,2,4. Bombay, 1901-4. &”. 
From the Librairie Emile Boutllon, Paris. 
Vie a’Al-Hadjajidj Tbn Yousof. Par J. Périer, Paris, 1904. 8°. 


From Prof. Renward Brandstetter. 


Tagalen und Madagassen. Eine sprachvergleichende Darstellung. By R. 
Brandstetter, Luzern, 1902. 8°. 


From the Royal Brera Observatory, Milan. 


Al-Battant, sive Abatenti opus astronomicum arabice editum, latine versum, 
adnotationibus instructum, a C. A. Nallino, Pars. i, iii. Mediolani, 1899- 
1908, 4°. 
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From the British Museum. 


Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the a Museum. By C. Bendall. 
Lond., 1902, 8°. 

Supplementary catalogue of Chinese books and Mss, in the British Museum. 
By RB. KE. Donglas. Lond., 1038. 4°. 


From the Fnternationel Buddhist Soetety. 
Buddhism : an illustrated quarterly review, Vol.i.8,4, Rangoon, 1904, §*, 


From the Buddhist Text and Anthropological Soelety af India. 


Journal of the Buddhist Text and Anthropological Society. Vol. v. 4, vi, 
vii, 1,2. Caleutta, 1898-1901. 8°. 


From Janes Rurgess, LL.D. 


Buddhist art in India. Translated from the Handbuch of A, Griinwedel by 
Agnes ©. Gibson, revised and enlarged by James Burgess, London,’ 
1901. 8°. 

Gandhira seulptures. By James Burgess. Lond., 1908. 4°. [Jour. Indian 
drt and Industry. No, 69.) 

Digambara Jaina iconography. Bombay, 14. 4°. [From Indian Anti- 
quary. Vol. 32.] 


From Boron Garra de Virus, 


Etrusea, No, i-iii, By Baron Carra de Vaux. Paria, 1904. 8°. [From 
Ta Muston,] 


From Robert N. Cust, LL.D. 


Memoirs of past yeara of a septnagenarian. By R, N. Cust. Privately 
printed. Hertford, 1809. 8°. 


From L' Bole Pratique des Etudes Bibliques, Jerusalem, 
Revue Biblique. Nouv. ef. Annéoi,ii.1,2. Paris, 14-5 8". 


From L'Keole Franpaise d'Extréme Orient, 


Bulletin da T’Reole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient. Tome i, Hi, Hanoi, 
1901-2. 8°. 

Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Cambodge, avec atlas, Par E, 
Lunet de Lajonqniére. Paria, 18. 8° and fol. 

‘Numismatique annamite. Par D, Lacroix. Saigon, 1900. 8°, planches, 4". 
Nouvelles recherches sur les Chams, Par A. Cabaton. Paris, 1901. 8°. 
Phonétique annamite (dialecte du Haut-Annam). Par L. Cadiare. Paris 

1902. 8". P 
Elements de Sanskrit classique. Par V. Henry. Faria, 1902, 8°, 
Précis de grammaire Pilie, Par V. Henry. Paris, 194, 8°. 
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From L’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, ‘Paris, 


Les manuscrits arabes de l’Escurial décrits par H. Derenbourg. Tome ii. 1. 
Paris, 1908. 8°. 

Supplément & la Bibliographie coréenne (jusq’en 1899). Par M. Courant. 
Paris, 1901. 8°. 

Essai de manuel pratique de la langue Mandé, Par M. Delafosse. Paris, 
1901. 8°. 

El-Bokhari. Les traditions islamiqnes traduites de l’arabe par O. Houdas 
et W. Margais. Tomei. Paris, 1908. 8°. 

Les populations finnoises des bassins du Volga et de laKama. Par J. N. 
Smirnov. 1'* partie. Paris, 1898, 8°. 

*Oumfra du Yémen, sa vie et son amvre. Texte arabe publie par H. Deren- 
bourg. Tomei, ii. Paris, 1897-1908. 8°. 

Tarikh es-Soudan, par Abderrahman ben Abdallah et-Tonboukti. Texte 
arabe ét traduction frangaise par O. Hondas. Paris, 1898-1900, 2 vols. 8°. 

Description des files de l’Archipel, par C. Buondelmonti. Version greeque 
publiée avec une traduction frangaise par B. Legrand. 1** partie, Paris, 
1897. 8°. 

Le livre de la création et d’histoire, par Abou Zéid Ahmed ben Sahl 
el-Balkhi, publié et traduit par C. Huart. Tomé i-iii. Paris, 1899- 
1903. 8”. 

Dictionnaire annamite-frangais. Par J. Bonet. Paris, 1899-1900. 2vols. 8°. 

Tedzkiret en Nisiin fi Akhbar Molouk es-Soudin, Texte arabe et traduction 
par O. Houdas. Paris, 1899-1900. 2vols. 8°. 

Bibliographie des ouvrages publiés en Chine par les Européens au 17° et au 
18* sitcle. By H. Cordier. Paris, 1901. 8°. 

Nan-Tchao Ye-Che. Histoire particulitre de Nan-Tchao. Traduction d'une 
histoire de l'ancien Yun-Nan. Par C. Sainson. Paris, 1904, 8°. 

Morceaux choisis en grec savant du 1% sitcle. Par E. Legrand. Paris, 
1908. 8°. 

Manuel de la langue Tamoule. Par J. Vinson. Paris, 1908. 8°. 

La langue Wolof. Par J.-B. Ramband. Paris, 1908. 8°. 


From the Society of Ethnography, Paris, 


Bulletin de la Société d’Ethnographie. No. 97,98, 103-111, 115-127. Paris, 
1896-1900. 8°. 
Mémoires du Comité Sinico-Japonais, Tome xx. 2-5. Paris, 1897-1908. 8°. 
Revue orientale et américaine. Tome i-iii, iv. 1,4. Paris, 1875-95. 8°. 
Alliance Scientifique Universelle. Annales. oa sér, Tome v, vi. Paris, 
1898-1900. 98°. 
Mémoires. 2*sér. Tome vii. 2. Paris, 1900. 8°. 
Bibliothéque internationale. Tomei. 1,2. Paris, 1891-2. 8°. 


From the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 


Publications, No, 28, 20, 42, 45, 50-56, 61, 62, 66, 70, 75, 81, 88-86, 88, 98. 
Chicago, 1898-1904. 8°. 
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From the Société Finno-Ougrienne, Helsingfore. 
Journal de Ia Société Finno-Ougrienne, No. 20. Helsingfors, 1902-4, 8°. 
Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ongrienne. No. 3, 4, 5, 9,11, 15, 19, 20, 28. 
Helsingfora, 1802-1903. 8°. 
Inscriptions de l'Orkhon reeneillies par PExpédition finnoize, 1890. Hela- 
fora, 1892. 4°. 


From Mr, Frouk B. Forbes, Hosta, 
English-Snlu-Malay voralmlary. By A, Cowie, Lond., 1818, &°, 


Fro Me. Willian Heary Furness, ted, 


Folk-love in Borneo: a sketch. By W. H. Furness. Wallingford, Pa., 


1809. 8°. 
Notes on a trip to the Veddahs of Ceylon. By H. M. Hiller and W. H. Fur- 


nese, &°. 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellachaft, Bd. lii-lvili, lix. 


1, and Register zu Bd. xli-l., Leipzig, 1808-1905. 8°. 
Abhandlungen ffir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd, xl, 1-4. Leipzig, 


1898-1002, 8°. 


From Margaret Dunlop Gibson, LL.D, 


Arabic version of the Acta of the Apostles and the aeven Catholic Epistles, 
Edited by Margaret D. Gibaon. Lond., 1809, 4°. 

Apocrypha Arabica, Edited and translated into English by Margaret D. 
Gibson. Lond., 1001, 4°. 

The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac and English. Edited and translated 
by Margaret D. Gibson. Lond., 1903. 4°. 


From Mr, Charles P. Greenough. 


Manuscript translation, in German verse, of the Sohrab legend from Firdusi's 
Shih-nime. 48 leaves, fol. 


From Prof. Ignazio Guidi, Home. 


Voeabolario Amarico-Italiano. Compilato da Ignazio Guidi. Roma, 
1901. 3°. 


From Mr. Otto Harrasowitz, Leipzig. 


Oriens Christianua ;-Rémische Halbjahrahefte ftir die Kunde des Christlichen 
Oriente. Jabrg. i, ili. Rom, 1901-8. 8°. 
Revue orientale pour les études ouralo-altaiques. Vol. i, ii. 1. Budapest, 


100-1, 8°. 
Zur Enteifferung der Safi-Inschriften. Vou Enno Littmann, Leipzig, 


1901. 8°. 4 
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Dus Leben des Farazdak nach seinen Gedichten und sein Loblied anf Al- 
Walid ibn Jazid. Text, Ubersetznng und Kommentar von Joseph Hell. 
Leipzig, 1908. 8°. 

The Pablavt version of Yasna ix. Edited with translation by M. B. Davar. 
Leipzig, 1904, 8°. 

Clavis cuneorum, sive lexicon signorum assyriormm. Compilatum a G, 
Howardi, Parsi. Leipzig, 1904. 8°. 

Texte zur arabischen Lexikographie. Nach Handschriften hrsg, von A. Haff- 
ner. Leipzig, 1901. 8°. 

Ausgewithite Gesiinge des Giwargis Warda von Arbel, Hrag. von H. Hilgen- 
feld. Leipzig, 1904. 8°. : 

Exegesis Psalmorum imprimis Messianicornm apud Syros Nestorianos, e 
codice usque adhuc inedito illustrata. Auctore B, Vandenhoff. Rheine, 
1899. 4°, 

The musical compositions of Somanitha, edited by R. Simon. Leipzig, 
1904, 8°. 


From Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. ‘ 


International competition for the Phoebe Hearst architectural plan for the 
University of California. Obl. 4°. 


From the J. ©. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. 


Arabisch, Persisch und Tiirkisch in den Grundziigen der Laut- und Formen- 
lehre, ohme Anwendung der arabischen Schrift dargestellt. Von H. 
Stumme. Leipzig, 1902. 8°. 


From the Publisher, Ulrico Hoepli, Milan. 


Elementi di grammatica Turca Osmanli, con paradigmi, crestomazia e 
glossario. Per L. Bonelli, Milano, 1899. 16°. 

L’Arabo parlato in Egitto. Grammatica, dialoghi e vocaboli. Per C. A. 
Nallino. Milano, 1900. 16°. 

Letteratura Araba. Dil. Pizzi. Milano, 1908. 16°. 

L'Islamismo. DiI, Pizzi. Milano, 1903. 16°. 

Letteratura Assira, DiB. Teloni. Milano, 1908. 16°. 

L’astronomia nell Antico Testamento. Di G, Schiaparelli. Milano, 1908. 

"16°. 


From the Government of India. 


Archwological Survey of India. New imperial series: 

Vol. xviii. 2,8. The Moghul architecture of Fathpur-Sikri. By E. Ww. 
Smith. Allahabad, 1897-8, 4°. 

Vol. xix. Lists df antiquarian remains in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. By H. Cousens. Calcutta, 1897. 4°. 

Vol. xx. ‘The Jain Stipa and other antiquities of Mathuri. By V. A. 
Smith. Calcutta, 1901. 4°. 

Vol. xxiv. The Muhammadan architecture of Ahmedabad. By J. Bur- 
gess. London, 1900. 4°, 
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Vol, xxvi. Report on a tour of exploration of the antiquities in the Tarai, 
Nepal, during 1890. By P. C. Mukherji. Calentta, 1M. 4°. 
Monograph on Buddha Sakyamuni's birth-place in the Nepalese Tarai. 

By A, Fithrer, Allahabad, 1807. 4°. ; 

Vol xxix. 1-8. South-Indian Inseriptions, Vol. iii, Edited and trans- 
lated by E. Hultzach, Madras, 18f-1000. © 4°, 

Vol. xxx. Moghul colonr decoration of Apr. Pt.i. By E. W. Sinith. 
Allahabad, 11. 4°, 

Vol. xxxi. Lists of antiquarian remains in Hix Highness the Nisumn's ter- 
titories, By H. Consens. Calentta, L000, 4", 

Vol, xxxii. The architectural antiquities of Northern Gujarat, By J. 
Burgess and H. Consens. London, Mihi, 4°, 

List of archeological reporta which are not included in the imperial series 
of auch reports. Calentta, 1000, 8°. 

Archmologieal Survey of India, Annnal report 1902-3. Calentta, 
1904. 4°. 

Progress report of the Archwological Survey of Weatern India, 1897-8 to 
1908-4. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archmological Survey Circle, North Western 
Provinces and Qudh, for 1807-8 to 1901-2, fol. 

Anuoal progresa report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for 
1901-2, 1902-8, with photographs and drawings. fol. 

Annual progress report of the Archmological Surveyor, Fanjab Circle for 
1901-2, 1902-8. fol. 

Annual progreas report of the Archeological Survey, Panjab and United 
Provinces Circle for 1908-4. fol. 

Annual report of the Archmological Survey, Bengal Circle for 1901-2, 
1902-8, 1908-4. Calcutta. fol. 

Report on archeological work in Burma for 1901-2, 1802-8. Rangoon. 
fol. 

Archmological Survey of Ceylon. Vol. i.1. London, 1904. 4°, 

List of the photographic negatives of Indian antiquities in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, with list of similar negatives in the India Office, 
Calentta, 1900. fol. 

Preliminary report on a journey of archeological and topographical explo- 
ration in Chinese Turkestan. By M. A. Stein, Lond., 1901. 4°, 

Report on an archeological tour with the Buner Field Force. Lahore, 
1898. 8°. 

Mysore: a gazetteer compiled for Government. Revised ed. By L, B. 
Rice. Lond., 1807. 2vole. 8°. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India. Home Dep't. 
No, $53. The provincial service, 1888-96. Calentta, 1998. fol. 

No. 856, Papers relating to the maintenance of Schools of Art in 
India, 1893-96. Caloutta, 1898. fol. 
Census of India, 1901. Vol. I, I-A, and ethnographic appendices. Cal- 
eutia, 1908. fol. 
Linguistic Survey of India, Collected and edited by G. A. Grierson. Vol, . 
ii, ii, 2, 8, v. 1,3, vi. Culentta, 1903-4, 4°. 
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[First, rough, list of langnages.] Assam, Berar, or Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, Bombay and Baroda, Rajputana, Central India and Ajmere- 
Merwaza. Calentta, 1898-9. 4°. 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol, iv. 8, v, vi, vii, viii. 1. Calentta, 1897-1905. 4°, 
Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol, iv. Tnoriptions in the Mysore District. Vol. 

ii. Bangalore, 1898. 4°, 

Report on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of 

British India during the year 1896. Calcutta, 1898. fol. 

Sixth report of operations in search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 

1885-98. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 189). 8°. 

Report of a search for Sanskrit and Tamil MSS. for 1898-4, 1896-7. By M. 

Seshagiri. Madras, 1898-0. 8°. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 2d ser. Vol. i. 1,2, ii.1. By M. Haraprasid., 

Calentta, 1898, 8°, 

Aunual report of the search for Hindi MSS. for 1900, 1901. Allahabad, 

1008-4. 

List of Sanskrit, Jaina and Hindi MSS. deposited in the Sanskrit College, 

Benares, 1897-1901. Allahabad, 1902. 8°. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege. No. vi-xviii. Calcutta, 1897-1908. 8°. 
Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Oriental 

Manuscript Library, Madras. Vol. i. 1,2. Madras, 1901-4. 8°. 

Catalogue of Pali, Sinhalese and Sanskrit MSS. in the Colombo Museum 

Library. Colombo, 1901. 8°. 

Imperial Library, Caleutta, Author catalogue of printed books in European 
languages. Calcutta, 1904. 2vols. 8°. 

Catalogue of books in the reading room. Calcutta, 1908, 8°. 

Note on the original manuscript catalogue of the library of Tippoo Sultén of 
_ Mysore. By G, Ranking. Calcutta, 1902. fol. 

Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. Vol. ii. 2,3. Lond., 1900-02. 
_ Catalogue of the Sariskrit MSS. . Pt. vi. Lond., 1899. 4°. 

Catalogue of the Persian MSS. . Wa, % Oxford, 1908. 4°. 

Catalogue of two collections of Sanskrit MSS. preserved in the India Office 
Library. Lond., 1903, 8°. 


Catalogue of two collections of Persian and Arabic MSS... . Lond., 
1902, 8°. ‘ 
Tibetan-English dictionary with Sanscrit synonyms. By Sarat Chandra Das. 
Caleutta, 1902. 4°. 


Maha-Bharata condensed into English verse. By R. Dutt. Lond., 1899, 8°. 
Vedinta Siddinta Bheda: or, An account of the doctrinal differences 
among the followers of S'amkarichirya. By N. D. Mehta. Bombay, 
1908. 8°. 
Private diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 1786-1761. Translated from the 
Tamil and edited by J. F. Price. Vol. i, 1786-46. Madras, 1904. 8°. 
Bombay Sanskrit series. Nos. 1-9, 12, 13, 16-18, 28, 24, 31, 83-35, 37, 39- 
54, 66-68, viz : 
Apastambiya Dharmasttra. Ed. by G. Btthler, 2d ed. Bombay, 1892~ 
04. 8°. 
VOL, XXVI. 29 
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Eleven Atharvapa Upanishads, with Dipikis. Ed. with notes by G. A, 
Jacob. Bombay, 1891. 8°. 

Bhatti-Kiivya. Edited, with the commentary of Mallinitha and notes, by 
K. P. Trived!. Bombay, 1898. 2vola. 8°. 

Concordance to the principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgitj. By G, A. 
Jacob, Bombay, 181. 9°. 

Das'akwnirachurita of Dandin. Ed. with notes by P. Peterson. Part ii. 
Bombay, 1801, 8". 

Des'Infmanila of Hemachandra, Ed. with critical notes by RB, Pischel, 
Bombay, 1880. 8. 

Ekivall of Vidyihara, with the commentary, Taravala, of Mallinitha. 
Ed. with notes by P. K. Trivedi. Bombay, 1u08, 8°. 

Gatidavaho by Viikpati. Ed. by 5. P. Pandit. Bombay, 1887. 8°. 

Hitopaies'a by Narayana. Ed. by P. Peterson, Bombay, 1887. 8", 

Bina's Kidambari, Ed. by P. Peterson, fd ed. Bombay, 1400-1900. 8°. 

Kumirapllacharita (Prikpta Dvyis'raya Kivya) by Hemachandra, with a 
commentary by Pfirnakalas‘agani. Ed. by §. P. Pandit. Bombay, 
1900. &. 

Vyikarapa-Mahibhishya of Patanjali. Ed. by F. EKielhorn, Vol. i. 
®4ed. Bombay, 1802. 8°. 

Mahinarayana Upanishad of the Atharva-Veda, with the Dipiki of Niri- 
yana. Ed, by G. A. Jacob. Bombay, 1888. 8°. 

Milavikignimitra of Kilidisa with the commentary of Katayavema. Ed. 
by 5. P. Pandit. 2ded. Bombay, 1889. 8°. 

Mrichchhakatika, Vol. i, Text and two commentaries. Ed. by N. B. 
Godabole. Bombay, 1806. 8°. 

Navasihasinka Charita of Padmagupta. Part i. Text. Ed. by ¥. &. 
Islimpurkar. Bombay, 1805, 8°. 

Nyiyakos'a, or, Dictionary of the technical terms of the Nyfiya philosophy. 
By M. B. Jhalaktkar. 2d ed. Bombay, 1808. 8°, 

Panchatantra, Pt. i. Ed. with notes by F, Kielhorn. §thed. Pts. ii-v. 
Ed. with notes by G. Buhler. 4thed, Bombay, 1801-06. &°. 

Paris'ara Smriti, with the commentary of Siyapa, Ed. by V. 5, Islam- 
purkar. Vol. i.1,2,ii.1. Bombay, 1803-08. &. 

Paribhishendus'ekhara of Nigojibhatta, Ed. with translation and notes 
by F. Kielhorn, Bombay, 1866-74. 8°. 

Patafijalasitrini, with the scholium of Vyisa and the commentary of 
Vichaspati Ed. by BR. §. Bodas. Bombay, 1892, 8°. 

Raghuvame'a of Kilidisa, with the commentary of Mallinitha. Ed. with 
notes by 8. P. Pandit. Pts. i-dii. Bombay, 1872-97. &. 

Rajutarangip! of Kalhapa. Ed. by Durgipraside. Bombay, 1808-06. 3 
vols, 8". 

Rekhaganita, by Samrid Jagannitha. Ed, by H. H. Dhrnva and K, P, 
Trived!. Bombay, 1901-2. 2 vols. 8°. 

Handbook to the study of the Rigveda. By P. Peterson. Bombay, 1890- 
2. 8. 

‘A sacond selection of Hymns from the Rigveda. Ed. with Siyana’s com- 
mentary and notes by P. Peterson. Bombay, 189. 8°. 
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Paddhati of Sirngadhara, Ed. by P. Peterson. Vol. i. Text. Bombay, 
1888, 8°. 

Subhishitivali of Vallabhadeva, Ed. by P. Peterson and Durgiprasada. 
Bombay, 1886. 8°, 

Viisishthadharmas'istram. Ed, by A. A. Ftihrer. Bombay, 1888. 8°. 

Vikramorvas'lyam of Kiilidiisa. Ed. by S. P. Pandit and B, R. Arte. 8d 
ed. Bombay, 1901. 8°, 


From the Royal Institute for Duteh India. 


Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indit. 
Volg. V. Deeli-x. Volg. VI. Deeli-x. Volg. VII. Deel i. 8, 4, ii. 1, 
2,iv. 1,2. °s Gravenhage, 1886-1905. 8°. 

Register op de eerste 50 Deelen (1853-1899). 1901, 8°. 


From the Itulian Government. 


Cataloghi dei codici orientali di aleune biblioteche d'Italia. Fasc. vi. Co- 
dici ebraici della Biblioteca Casanatense, Firenze, 1897. 8°. 


From Prof, A. V. Williams Jackson, 


Index verborum of the fragments of the Avesta. By M. Schuyler, Jr. New 
York, 1901. 8°. 


From His Highness the Maharaja and the State Council of Jammu and 
Kashmir. 


Kalhana’s Rajatirangin!: a chronicle of the Kings of Kas’mir. Translated, 
with introduction, commentary and appendices, by M. A. Stein. West- 
minster, 1900. 2vols. 4°. 


From the University of Kiel. 
Schriften der Universitét zu Kiel aus dem Jahre 1897-8 (94), 1898-9 (104), 
1899-1900 (181), 1900-1 (141), 1901-2 (165), 1902-3 (166), 1903-4 (177). 8°. 
From Mr, George Alewander Kohut. 


Ezra Stiles and the Jews. Select passages from his Literary Diary, with 
critical and explanatory notes, by G. A. Kohut. New York, 1902, 8°, 


From Prof, EB. Kuhn. 


Zeitschrift ftir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd, xxxv. 4, xxxvi-xxxviii, 
xxxix. 1. Gititersloh, 1898-1904. 8°. 


From the Kais. Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Deutsche Akademie der 
Naturforscher. 


Nova Acta, Abhandlungen der Kais, Leopold.-Carolin. Deutsche Akademie. 
airy eet apes a na al Tare acs Saree 
Halle, 1880-1900. 4°. 

Leopoldina, Heft. xxxiv-xxxvi. Halle, 1898-1900. 4°. 
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From Agnes Smith Lewis, LL.D, 


A Palestinian Syrine Lectionary, containing readings from the Pentatench, 
Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts and Epistles. Edited by Agnes Smith 
Lewis, with critienl notes by E. Nestle and a glossary by M. D. Gibson. 


London, 1897. 4°. 

Apocrypha Syriaca, The Protevangelinm Jacobi and Trausitna Marine, 
Edited ‘and trenelated by Agnes Smith Lewis, Landon, 18, 4°, 

Acta Mythologica Apostolornm. Transerthed aud translated from Arable 
MSS. by Agues Sinith Lewis, Loudon, 1004, 2 vols. 4", 


From the (afrersdty af Gepeten, 


Catalogue raisonné dea livres eb des monnserita japonsis enregiste’s h la 
bibliothique de l'Université de Leyde. Par L, Serrurier. Leyde, 1890. 8°. 
Catalogue des livres chinois dana la bibliothéque de l'Université. Leide, 


1884. Supplément, 1986. B* 
Tiele'’s kamer, Lijat der boeken nit de nalatenschap van Prof. C. P. Tiele. 


Leiden, 1902. §&°. 
From the Geographical Society of Lima, 
Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Lima. Afio xiv. 1, Lima, 1904, 8°. 


From the Royal Academy of the Lincet, Rome. 


Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Classe delle scienze morali, 
atoriche @ Blologiche, Sor. V. Vol. v-x, xi. 1-8, 11, 12, xii, xiii, 1-8. 
Roma, 1807-1904. &°. 

Rendiconto dell’adunanza solenne. Gingno, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1008, 1004. 
Roma. 4°. 


From the London Missionary Socirty, 

Catalogue of bocks contained in the Lockhart Mhrary and in the general 
library of the London Missionary Society, By G. Mabbs, Lond., 1899. 
3*. 

From the Board of Education, South Kensington. 

Chinese art, By §. W. Bushell. Vol. i. London, 1004. 8°, 


From Messrs. Luzae dt Co., London... 


The Srauta Sitra of Drahyayana, with the commentary of Dhanvin. Edited 
by J. N. Reuter. Pt. i. London, 14. 4°. (Reprinted from Acta Soc. 
Scient. Fennicm, vol. xxv. 2.) 


From Mr. Benjamin Smith Dymen. 


Biographical notice of J. Peter Lesley. By B.S. Lyman, (From Trans. 
Amer. Inst. of Mining, Eng., 1903.) 8”. 
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From L. Messerschmidt. 


Corpus inscriptionum Hettiticarum. i, ii. Von L. Messerschmidt. Berlin, 
1900. 8°. 


From the Mexican Government. 


Official catalogue of the Mexican exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. Buffalo, 1901. 8°. 

Some facts regarding the Geographical and Exploring Commission of the 
United States of Mexico. 8°. 


From Lady Meux, Theobald’s Parl, Hertfordshire. 


The Lives of Mabd’ Styén and Gabra Kréstés. The Ethiopic texts, edited 
with an English translation and a chapter on the illustrations of Ethiopic 
MSS., by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux MSS. No. 1.) ‘London, 
1898. 4°. 

The Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Life of Hanna (Saint 
Anne) and the Magical Prayers of 'Ah&tta Mikaé@l. The Ethiopic texts, 
edited with English translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Lady Meux 
MSS. Nos. 2-5.) London, 1900. 4°. 

The Book of Paradise, being the histories and sayings of the monks and 
ascetics of the Egyptian desert. By Palladius, Hieronymns and others. 
The Syriac text, with an English translation by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
(Lady Meux MSS. No. 6.) London, 1904, 2vols, 8°. 


From Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 


Essays on Iranian subjects by various scholars in honor of K, R. Cama. 
Edited by J. J. Modi. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

The Parsees at the Court of Akbar, and Dastur Meherjee Rina: two papers 
read before the Bombay Branch of the Roy. Asiat. Society in 1901 and 
1903. By J.J. Modi. Bombay, 1908. 8°. 


»- From Prof. David H. Miller. 


Die sidarabische Expedition der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien 
und die Demission des Grafen Landberg. Actenmiissig ——— von D. 
H. Miller. Wien, 1899. 8°. ; 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich, 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kin. bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Bd. xxi. 8, xxii, xxiii. 1,2. Mtinchen, 1898-1904. 4°, 

Abbandlungen der philusophisch-philologischen Classe. Bd. xxi, xxii. 1, 2. 
Minchen, 1898-1902. 4°. . 

Ueber die Entwickelung der Namismatik und der numismatischen Samm- 
lungen im 19, Jahrhundert. Festrede von H. Riggauer. Minchen, 
1900. 4°. 

Psychologie, Wissenschaft und Leben. Festrede von Theodor Lipps. Miin- 
chen, 1901. 4°. 
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Griechische Geschichte im 19. Jahbrhanderl. Festrede von R. Pohlmann, 
Miinchen, 1903. 4°. 

Heinrich yon Brann, Gedichtnissrede von A. Flasch, Miinchen, 1903, 4°. 

Das Problem der neugriechishen Schrifteprache. Festrede von K, Kram- 
bacher, Miinchen, 1903, 4°. 


From the Royo! Library, Munich, 


Tie hebriliechen Handschriften der kin. Mof- und Stuatsbibliothek in Mtin- 
chen, beschrichen von M. Steinschneider, te Auf. Miinchen, 1895, 4°, 


From the Miaée Chetiet, 2vris, 


Annales du Musée Guimet. Tome xxvi, 4, xxviii, xxix, 1-3. Paria, 1897- 
1908. 4°, 

Bibliothtque des études. Tome viii-x, xiii, xiv. Paris, 1800-1002, 8°. 

Revue de Vhistoirt des religions. Tome xxxvi-xlv, xlvi.1,2. Paria, 1807- 
1904. 8°. 

Le jubilé du Musée Guimet. Vingt-cinquiime anniversaire de 2a fondation, 
1870-1904. Paris, 1904. 2°. 

Petit guide illnstré au Musée Guimet. Par L. de Milloué, Paris, 189. 8°. 


From the Royal Oriental Institute, Naples. 


Mannale « glossario della lingua Indostana o Urdt. Per C. Tagliabue. 
Roma, 1808. &°. 


From the Chfeersity af Nebraska, 


University studies published by the University of Nebraska. Vol. ii. 3. 
Lincoln, 1809. 8°. : 


From the Orford University Press. 


The lettera of Abu ‘l-‘Ali, Edited from the Leyden MS5., with the life of the 
author by Al-Dhahahi, and with tranalation by D,S. Margoliouth. Oxford, 
1898. 8°. . 

Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
London, 1899, &”. 

Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of India. By V.A. Smith, Oxford, 1901. 8°. 

Text-book of North-Semitic inscriptions. ByG.A.Cooke, Oxford, 1908. 8°. 

Early history of India, By V.A. Smith, Oxford, 1904. 8°. 

Cantonese love songs, Text and translation by C. Clementi. Oxford, 1904. 
2 vols. 8°. 


From the Parsee Punchayet, 


Text of the Pablvi Zand-i-Vobfiiman Yasht, with transliteration and transla- 


tion into Gujrati and Gujrati translation of the Pahlvi Mino-i-Ehirad, with 
notes by Kaikobid Adarbid, Dastur Nosharwin. Poona, 1890. 4°. 

Earnimak-i-Artakahir Pipakin, The original Pahlavi text, with tranaliter- 
ation into Avestan characters, translated into English and Gujarati by 
Edalji Kersispji Antii. Bombay, 1900. 8°. 
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Midigin-i-Hazir Dadistin, Photozincographed facsimile of a manuscript, 
with introduction by J. J. Modi, Poona, 11. 4°. 

Arda Viraf Nameh. The original Pahlavi text, with an introduction, notes, 
Gujarati translation, etc., by Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. Eombay, 
1902. §*. 

The Dinkard. Vol. ix. Bombay, 1000. 8°. 

A complete dictionary of the Avesta language in Guzerati ond English. By 
Kavasji Edalji Kanga, Bombay, 1900. 8°. 

Catalogue of books on Iranian literature published in Europe and India. 
Bombay, 1901, 8°, 

Report of the proceedings of the Society for the Promotion of Researches 
into the Zoroastrian Religion, 1890-98. Bombay, 1903. 8°. 


From Fev. &. D. Peet. 


The American Antiquarian. Vol. xx, 8-6, xxi-xxvi, xxvii. 1,2. Chicago, 
1808-1905. 9°. 


From the University of Pennsylvania, 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A. Vol. 
ix, Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Philadelphia, 1898. 4°. 
Free Museum of Science and Art, Univ. of Pa. Bulletin, Vol. i. 8, 4, ii, 
fii, Philad., 1898-1902. &. 
From Count Philippe ds Sexe-Cobowrg. 
Deux monnaies inconnues du rebelle Rum Mohammed. Par Philippe de 
Saxe-Cobourg. (From Revue Belge de Numismatique, 1904.) 8°. 
From the Polynesian Soctety. 


Joumal of the Polynesian Society. Vol. xii. 1, 3, 4, xiii, Wellington, 
1908-4. 8°. 


From William Popper, Ph.D. 
The censorship of Hebrew books. By William Popper. New York, 1599. 8°. 


From Princeton University. 
List of Arabic MSS. in Princeton University library. By E. Littmann. 
Leipzig and Princeton, 1904. 


From A. F, J. Remy, Ph.D, 
Influence of India and Persia on the poetry of Germany. By A. F. J. Remy. 
New York, 1901. 98°. 


From the National Museum, Rio de Janeiro. 


Revista do Museu Nacional de Rio de Janeiro, Voli, Rio de Janeiro, 


1896. 4°. : 
Archivosdo Mus, Nac. de Riode Janeiro, Vol. x. Rio de Janeiro, 1899. ih". 
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Fron Hon. WW. Jtoekhrtll. 


Inquiry into the population of China, By W. W. Rockhill.. Washington, 
1904, (Reprint from Smithson, Miss. Coll., vol. 47.) 


From Prof, Léon de Rosy, Paris. 


Rosny, L. de. Conrs de Japonais. Diseours d'unverture, Paris, 1608, 8", 

—Observations, sur Jes deritures anertes dela presqu'ile trane-pangétique. 
Paria, 1852, 8°, 

—Le Bowldhea a-t-il existé? = Parix, LMM), 8°. 
—Vuariétes orientales, 2° 41. Paris, 1400, 8°, 
—La monde du Bonddhisme. Paria, 151. 8". 
—Les origines Bonddiqnes du Christinniame. Bale, 1804. 8°. 
—Le Bouddhiane éelectiqne. Paris, 1804, 8”. 

Tehoung-hoa Kou-kin-taai. Textea chinois anciens traduits par L. de Rosny. 
Paria, 1876. 8". 

Le convent du dragon vert: Drame japonain adapté & la actne frangaiso par 
L. de Rosny. Paris, 1893. 8°. 

L'enseignment de la vérité et lenscignment de la jeunesse, tradnit par L. de 
Romy. Paris, 1876. 8". 

La philosophie de la certitude, Introduction Ala méthode conscientielle de 
M. L. de Rosny. Par Bourgoint-Lagrange.. Paris, 1902. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Selences, St. Petersiury. 


Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péterabonrg. 5° sé. 
Tome vii, 2-4, vili-xvi, xvii. 1-4. St. P., 1H98-1003, 4°, 

Mémoires de l'Acad. Imp. des Sciences, Classe historico-philelogique. 4* 
adr. Tome i. 7, ii. 3, iii. 2-4, 6, iv. 6, 8,0, v.2, vi1,6, St, P., 1807- 
12. 4". , 
—Classe physico-mathématique. 68 sér, Tome vi, 7,ix,4. St. P., 1898- 

1h. 4", 

* Atlas eu Bemerkungen auf Anlass einer wissenechaftlichen Reise in dem 

' Kankaana, 1860-1, -Von B. Dorn, St, P., 1805. f°. 

Reisen und Forschungen im Ammr-Lande, 1854-56. Anhang 2um 8. Bd. 
Lief. 2. Linguistische Ergebnisse, bearbeitet von W. Grube, 5t. P., 

. 1900. 4". : 

Nachrichten tiber die im Jahre 1898 ausgeristete Expedition nach Turfan, 
Hefti. St. F., 1809. 8°. 

Arbeiten der Orkhon-Expedition, Atlas der Allerthiimer der Mongolai. 
Von W. Radloff, Lief. i-iv. St. P., 1802-09. £°. 

Sbornik frudov orkhonskoi ekepediteli, i-vi. St, P., 1892-1008, 8°. 

Materialy po izuchenin Chukotskago iazyka i folklora. YV. I. Jochelson. 
Chast i. 5t. P., 1000. 4°, 

Materialy po izuchenin Jukagirskago iazyka i folklora, Chasti. Y¥. G. 
Bogoraz, St. P., 1000. .4°. 

Versuch eines Wirterbuches der Ttirk-Dialecte. Von W. Radleff. Bd. i, 
ii, iti. 1-5, 5. P., 1883-1908, 4°. 
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Die alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. Von W. Radloff. Lief. i-iii; 
nené Folge; sweite Folge. St. P., 18-90. 4°. 

Proben der Volkslitteratur der nord-tirkischen Sillmme. Hrsg. von W. 
Radloff, ‘Theil vii, viii, x. St, P., 1896-1904, 8°, 

Das Kudatkn Bilik des Jusnf Chass-Handachib ans Biilasagan, Th. ii. 1, 
Text und Whersetzung, hrag. yon W. Radloif. St. P., 1000.. 4°. 

Das Trindon, ein enhidisches Gedicht, mit arabischer Uhersetemmg. Von 0. 
vou Lemm. I. Text. St. P., 1808. 8°. 

Der Alexanderroman bei den Kopten, Text, Ubersetzung, Anmerkungen, 
you 0. von Lemm. 6. P., 1003, 4°. 

Die Irtyech-Ostjaken und ibre Volkspoesie. Von 5. Patkanov, Theil i, it. 
St. P., 1807-1000. 8°. 

Ob inorodtaakh Amurskago kraia. SochinenieL. Schrenk. Tomiii. St. F., 
1008, 4°. 

Izvestiya al-Bekri i drngikh avtorov o rusi i slavianakh. Chast ii. A. 
Knnik, St. P., 1903. 8°. 

Minava-Grhya-Stitra, nebst Commentar in ktirzer Faseong. Hrag. von F. 
Enaoner. St. P., 1004. 4°. 

Manava-Crauta-Sfitra, Hrag. von F. Knauer. Bueh i-v, §t. P., 1000- 
on, 4°, . 

Bibliotheca Buddhien. i, 1-4, ii, ii1.1-8, iv. 1, v. 1, viii. 1. St. P., 1001-4. 8°. 

Le livre de Zoronstre (Zaritusht Nima) de Zaratosht -i Bahram ben Pajdt. 
Publid et traduit par F. Rosenberg. 5t. P., 1904. 8°. 

Sistematicheski ukuzatel knig i statel po grecheskol filologii napechatannykh 
vy Rovsii s xvii stoletin po 1892 god. Costavil P. Prozorov. St. P., 
1808. 4°, . 

Bibliotheca Friedlandiana, Catalogua librorum impressoram Hebraeorum 
in Museo Asintico asservatorum, Opera S. Wiener. Fase. i-iv. St. P., 
1803-1902. 4°. 

Bibliographie der Oster Hnggadah. Von S. Wiener. St, P., 1002. 4°. 

EKommentari ua zapiski Ibrahim ibn Jakub o slavianakh, Sostavil F. Weet- 
berg. St. P., 1903. 8°. 


From the haperial Russian Archeological Society. 


Zapiski Imperatorskago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva, Tom viii, ix. 3, 
4,x. 8,4, xi, xii. St. Pétersbourg, 1608-1008. 5°. , 

Zapiski vostochnago otdelenia Imp. Russ, Arkheol, Obah. N.S. Tom x, 
xii, 2-4, xiii, xiv, xv. 1. St. P., 1807-1008. 8°. 

Trudy vostochnago otdelenia Imp. Russ. Arkheol. Obsh. Tom xxii. St. P., 
1898. 6°. 

Zapiski otdelenia Russkoi i Slavianskol Arkheologii. Tom vy. 1, &t. P., 
1903. 8°. , : 

Inseriptiones antiquae oris septentrionalis Ponti Euxini Grecas et Latinae. 
Ed. B. Latyachey, Vol. iv. Petrop., 1901. 4°. 

Sbornik grecheskikh nadpisel khristionskikh vremen iz inzhnol Rossti. 
V. V. Latyshey, St. P., 1896. &°. ; 

Starata Ladoga. N. I. Brandenburg. Kisunki i tekhnicheskole opisanie 
akademika V. V. Suslova, St. P., 1896. 4°. 
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Medali v cheat Russkikh gosndarstvennykh defatelel i chastnykh lite. Tom 
iii, IB, Iverson, St. P., 1800. 4°. 
Opisanie starinnykh rosskikh utvarel ete. P. Savvaitov, St. P., 1800. 8°, 


From the Royal Savon Soviety af Setences, 


Abhandlangen der philologiach-historischen Classe der kim, siichischen Ge- 
sellachaft der Wissenschaften, Bd. xviii. 2-, xix-xxii, xxiv. 1- Leip- 
zig, 180-100, 8". 

Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der kiin, alchs, Geeellech, der Wiss, 
Philol,-hist, Clasue. Bd. 1-lvi, Ivii. 1-3. Leipzig, 1805-1004, 8°, 

Sachregister der Abhandlungen und Berichte der philol.-hist. Classe, 1846- 
1805. Leipzig, 1808. 9". 


From Mr. Francesen Scere, 


Nuovo saggio di critica Biblica, Di F. Scerbo. Firenze, 1908, 8°. 
Tl Vecchio Testamento ela critica odierna, Di F. Scerbo, Firenze,1902. 8°. 


From Mr, J. F, Sehalteme. 


De opiumpolitiek der regeering en de vrijheid der druckpers in Nederlandsch- 
Tndié. ‘'s-Gravenhage, 1903. 8°. 


From Prof. Charles 1. Shields, 


The reformer of Geneva: an historical drama, By C, W. Shields. New 
York, 1898. 8°. 


From Affe Highness the Crown Prinee of Steam, 


The Kingdom of Siam. Lonisiana Purchase Exposition, Siamese Section. 
New York, 1904. 8°. 


From the Smithsoutan. Jualifetion. 


Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. Vol. xxix, no. 1126, 1800, 1279, , 
1418, xxxili, xxxiv, no. 1458, 1459. Washington, 1898-1004. 4°. 

Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxviii, no. 
1000, xxxix, no. 1125, 1170, xl-xlv, xlvi, no. 1477, xlvii, 1-8. Wash., 
1808-1004. 8°. 

Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution. 1896-1908. Wash., 1898- 
1904. 8°, 

Report of the U. 5, National Museum, 1896-1902. Wash., 1808-1904, 8°. 

Proceedings of the U. 8, Nat. Musenm, Vol. xx-xxvii. Wash,, 1808- 
1ff4. 8°, 

Bulletin of the U. 5. Nat. Museum, No. 8%, pt. N-Q, 47, pt. 2, 3, 50, pt. 
1-8, 51-52, and special bulletin, American Hydroids, pt.1,2. Wash. 
1808-1004, 8° and 4°. 

Annubl raport of the Burean of Ethnology. xvi-xx, 1604-5 to 1898-9. 
Wash,., 1887-1908. 8°. 
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Bulletin of the Burean of Ethnology. Vol. xxv-xxvii. Wash., 1901-8. 8°. 
Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Vol. i, Wash., 1900, 4°. 
From G, Hutchinson Smyth, D.D. 
The life of Henry Bradley Plant. By G,H, Smyth, New York, 1898. &°. 


From M, Edouard Specht. 
Du déchiffrement des mennaiea sindo-ephthalites. Par E. Specht. Paris, 
1#01, 8°. (Extrait du Journal Asiatique.) : 
From the Editor, Prof. D. Bernhard Stade. 


Zeltachrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenachaft. Jahrg. xx-xxiv, xxv. 1. 
Giessen, 10-1905, 8°. 


From the Editor, Sir Michard C. Temple. 
The Indian Antiquary. No, 382-845, 847-350, 852-381, 584-420, Bombay, 
L807-1004, 4°. 
From Prof. Vilhetm Thomsen, 
Fitudes lyciennes. I. Par V. Thomsen. Copenhagne, 1899. 8°. 


From Prof. C. P, Tiele. 


Levensbericht van Willem Hendrik Kosters, Door C, P, Tiele. Amsterdam, 
1809, 8°. 


From the United States Bureau of Education. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1896-7 to 182. Washington, 
1898-1905. 8°. 


From the United States Geologie! Survey. 


Bulletin of the U. §. Geological Survey. No. 160, 162, 179, 182, 188, 191, 
194, 197, 198, 208. Wash., 1899-1902. 8°. 


From the 0 S. Department af State, 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1901, with 
appendix: Affairsin China. Washington, 1902. 2 vols, 8. 


From the Library of Congress. 


Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1900-1, 1901-2, 1902-8, 1908-4, 
Washington, 1901-4. 8°. 

History of the Library of Congress. Vol. i, 1800-1864. By W. D. Johnston. 
Wash., 14. 8". 

Papers of James Monroe, listed chronologically. Wash., 1904. 8°. 
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List of the Vernon-Wager manuscripts, Wash., 1904. 8°. 
A.D. A. Catalog. 1904, Wash, 1904. 8°. 
Select list of references on Impeachment. Wash., 1905, 8°, 


Fran the Society af Letters, Upscale. 


Skrifter ntgifua af Kongl. Homanistixka Vetenskape-Samfundet i Upaala. 
Ba, iii, iv, vi-viii. Upeania, 1000-04, 8°, 


From (he Unirersity af (parte, 


Dictionnaire dn Papyrns Harris, No. 1, poblé por §, Birch, Par Karl Piehl, 
Vienne, 1882. 8". 

Om de germanske mediageminatorna med siirakild Winkyn ll de nordiska 
apriken. Af ©. von Friesen. Upeanla, 1807. 8°. 

Lanalyxe du langage appliqués 4 la langue francaise. ‘Par C. Svedelina, 
Upsala, 1807, 8°, 

Ealevalan kokoonpano. A. KR. Niemi. Helaingisaii, 1895, 8°. 

Zur griechischen Lantgeschichte. Von O. Lagercrantz. Upaala, 1808. 8°. 

Shaddarganeshu, en religiongstndie, AfO. Valentin. Stockholm, 18), 8°, 

Profeten Hosea. Ofversittining och utliggning. AfJ. Johansson, Upeala, 
1899, 8°. 

JahjA bin ‘Abd el-Mu‘ti dz-Ziwawi's Kitib el-fusil. Kap. i-ii. Af E. 
Sjogreen. Leipzig, 1809. &°. 

Ibn Sa‘fd's Geschichte der Ihaiden und FustAntensische Biographien. Von 
K. L. Tallquist. Helsingfors, 1880. 4, | 

Die gemeinslavieche Liguidainetathese. Von T. Torbidrnsson. Upsala, 
1901, 8°, 

Die Quantititeverhiltnissa im Polmaklappischen. Von KE. Nielaen. Hel- 
singfora, 1902. 8°. 

Ueber dis Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen, Von G. J. Ramatedt. 
Helsingfors, 1902. 8°. 

Ur ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd e2-Zihir's Biografi Sultanen el-Melik el-As'raf Halil, 
Arabisk tixt med dveraittining. Af A. Moberg. Lund, 1002, 

Die anmerischen Lehnwirter im Assyrischen. Von P, Leander. Upsala, 
1908, 8°. 

Till frigan om polyteismens uppkomat. Af T. K. Segerstedt. Stockholm, 
1908. 8°. 

. Studier dtver den judiska firsamlingens uppkomst under det persiska viirld- 

rikets tid. AfJ. Walles. Upsala, 1000. 8°. ' 


From Prof. Albrecht Weber. 
Vedische Beitriige. vii, ix. Von Albrecht Weber. (From Eerl. Acad. 
Sitzungsber,, 1998, 1901.) 8°. 
From Mr, G. H. Whinfield, 


Quatrains of Omar Khayydm. Persian text, with English verse translation 
by G. H. Whinfield. 220d, London, 1M1. 8. ' 
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From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienne. 


Sitzungsherichte der kais, Akademia der Wissenschaften, Philos.-histor. 
Classe, Bd. oxxxvi-cxlvi. Register m Bd. exxxi-oxl. Wien, 1507- 
1903. 8°. 


From the Anthropological Society, Vienna. 


Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Gesellechaft in Wien. Ed. xxvii. 1, 4, 
xxviii. 3. Wien, 1807-98. 4°. 


' From the Geographical Society, Vienna, 


Abhandlungen der k. k. Geographischen Geeellachaft in Wien. Bd. i-iv. 
Wien, 1899-1902. §°. 

Mittheilnngen der k. k, Geograph. Geaellacsh. in Wien. Bd xli-xlvi. Wien, 
1888-1008. 8°. 


from Prof. Frederich Wells Willams, 


Chinese folklore and some Western analogues. By F. W. Williams. Wash- 
ington, 1901. 8°. (From Smithsonian Ann, Rept. for 1900.) 


From Mr, Taleott Williams. 


Silver in China and its relation to Chinese copper coinage, By T. Williams, 
Philadelphia, 1607. 8°. (Pub. Amer, Acad. of Polit. and Soc. Sci., no. 
199.) 


ee 


Additions by subvention or sulseriphton of the Soctety : 


Orisntal Bibliography. Vol. xiv—-xvii. Barlin, 1901-4. &”. 

The Eashmivian Atharva-Veda, Reproduced by chromophotography from | 
the MS. in the Univ, Library at Tibingen. Edited by M. Bloomfield and 
R. Garbe, Baltimore, 1901. 8 parta, fol. 

Facsimile reproduction of Weber MSS. part [IX and Macartney MSS. set I, 

" with Roman transliteration and indexes. Ey A. F. Hoarnle. 12. 4°, 
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List or ME MHens, 


Revisep, Decemner, 1605. 


The winmher placed after die address indicates the year of cheetion, 





I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 

M. Avevste Barri, Membre de l'institut, Puris, France. (Rue Garan- 
eitre, 10.) 1898. 

Dr, Ramenisuxa Gorar linianxparkanr, C.1.E., Dekkan Coll., Poona, India, 
1887. 

Jamres Bunaess, LL.D, 22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, Seotland. 1899. 

Dr. Anroxto Marta Certaxt, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Beeruowy Detarunck, Oniversily of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Fumpercu Decirzscu, University of Berlin, Germany. 1803. 

Prof. Apo.rit Eeatan, Steglitz, Friedrich Str. 10/11, Berlin, Germany. 
1003. 

Prof. Ricuarp Garue, University of Tibingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
14.) 1902. 

Prof. Kant F. Getpxer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Luebecker Str, 
40, N.W.) 1903. 

Prof. M. J. pe Growr, University of Leyden, Netherlands, (Vliet 15.) 
1808. 

Groroz A. Grrensox, C.1.E., D.Litt, 1C.8. (retired), Rathfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England, Corporate Member, 1899; Mon., 106, 

Prof. Ioxazio Gvior, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure, 
24.) 1893. 

Prof. Hexprik Keex, University of Leyden, Netherlands. 1893. 

Prof. Franz Kieiuorx, University of Gittingen, Germany. (Tainholz-. 
weg, 21.) 1887. 

‘Prof. Atynep Lupwie, University of Prague, Bohemia. (Celakowsky Str. 
15.) 1898. 

Prof. Gaston Masreno, Collége de France, Paris, France. (Avenue de 
l'Observatoire, 24.) 1898. 

Prof. Tneopon NorLoeke, University of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalbs- 

 gagse 16.) 1878, 

Prof. Ricnanp Piscwe., University of Berlin, Germany. {Halensee, 
Joachim Friedrichstrasse 47.) 1902. 

Prof. Enuarp Sacttav, University of Berlin, Germany, (Wormser Str. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Prof, Anctmay H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Enenwano Scuraper, University of Berlin, Germany. (Kronprin- 
zen-Ufer 20, N. W.) 1890. 

Prof. Tunrvs Wenuuacsex, University of Gottingen, Germany. (Weber 
Str. 18a.) 1008. 
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Prof, Exxst Winprscu, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Universitits 
Str. 15.) 1800. (Total, 23.] 


II. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Names mirked with } are those of fe members. 


Rev. Justin Enwanvs Anport, D.D., Tardeo, Bombay, India. 1900. 

Dr. Cyrus Aoten, U. 8. National Museum, Washington, D.C. 1884. 

F. 8tcraes ALLEN, 2406 Central St., Springfield, Masa. 1004. 

Miss May Anice ALLEN (Woman's College), Frederick, Md. 1004, 

Prof. Kowann V. Arnon, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
Great Britain, 1890, 

Mrs. Emma J. Arnon, 272 Washington St., Providence, R. I. 1804. 

Prof. WittrAM R. Anxotn, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 1893. 

Dr. Kanicut Asakawa, Publishing Dept., Waseda University, Tokyo, 
Japan. 104, 

Rev, Enwarp E. Atxixnsox, City Tall, Taunton, Mass. 1894. 

Hon. Sturon E. Batnowin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

LeRoy Carr Barret, Box 86, Johus Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Lis. ; 

Prof. George A. Bartox, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. L. W. Batrex, 232 East 11th St., New York, 1804. 

Rev. Hantax PF. Dnacn, Montelair, N. J. 1898, 

Prof. Winns J, Bexcurn, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. ¥. 
LECH, : 

Rev. Josreen F. Beno, Pb.D., Port Richmond, 5. 1, 6. ¥. 1803. 

Dr. WittiaM Stuncis Bmeiow, 00 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 1894. 

Prof. Joux Bixnxex, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 

Dr. Frank Hixoco.o Brake (Johns Hopkins Univ.), Dixon Park, Mt. 
Washington, Md. 1000. 

Rev. Davin Bravstetn, Educational Alliance, 197 Enst Broadway, New 
York, N. ¥. 1801. 

Frevenick J. Briss, PhD., Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 
1898. ‘ ; 

Prof. Cant Avovst Bromernex, Ph.D, Augustana College and Theol. 
Seminary, Rock Island, TM. 1900. 

Prof. Maunicr Bioomrieto, LL.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 

Mid. 1881. 

Prof. Cnartes W. E. Boor (General Theological Seminary), 9 Chelsea 
Square, New York, N. ¥. 1807. 

Dr. ALFrep Borssiern, Le Rivage préa Chambésy, Switzerland. 1897. 

Dr. @rorce M. Boutine, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 
1896. 

' Prof. James Henny Breasten, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
1881. 

Prof. Cnas. A. Batoas (Union Theological Seminary), 700 Park Ave., 
New York, N. ¥. 1879. F 

Dr. Paut Brixnxie, 2 Lancaster Gardens, West Ealing, London, W., 
England. 1903. 
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Prof, Francis Browx (Union Theological Seminary), 700 Park Ave, 
New York, N. ¥. 1881. 

Prof. Cart Dantinc Bucx, University of Chicago, Chiengo, IL 1802. 

Rev. Joun Camrpert, Kingsbridge, New York, N. ¥. 18096. 

Rev. Sriow J: Cann, Ph.D., 1527 Church St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa, 


1803. 

Dr. Franxiix Carrer, care Hon. F. J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn. 
1873. : 

Dr. Pau Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 1807. 

Dr. I. M. Casawowtcz, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. 1504. 

Miss Eva Cuannine, Exeter Chambers, Boston, Musa, 1854, 

Dr. Frank Dyen Curster, United States Consulate, Buda-Pesth, Mungary. 
1801, 

Cranexce Tf. Craak, Locust and 42d Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 1897. 

Rev, Henry N. Conn, 25 East 290 St. New York, N. ¥. 1675. 

Wace, uacerre Coteaan, 224 Phelan Iuilding, San Franciseo, Cal. 1885. 

+Gorce Weraore Cones, 62 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N ¥. 1882. 

Prof. Hersann Coutrrz, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Po. 1887. 

Miss Exizanerm 8. Conron, Easthampton, Maas. 1896. 

C. Everert Conant, Bureau of Public Lands, Manila, P. I. 1905. 

Writs Mernan Crane, 16 East 37th 8t., New York, N. ¥. 1002. 

Oscan T. Crospy, Cosmos Club, Washington, D.C. 1904. 

Srewarr Curis, Brooklyn Institute Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 61888. 

Rev. Coantes W. Curnten, St. Mary's Church, Washington, D. Cc. 104, 

Prof. Jom D. Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
1835. 

Lee Marrnete Dean, Westbrook, Maine. 1897. 

Auerep L. P. Dews1s, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
L900. 

James"T. Dennis, University Club, Baltimore, Md. 1900. 


Dr. P. L. ARMAND DE Porter, Villa Grand Boia, Cannes (A.M.), Franoe. 


1830. 
Rev. D. Stuart Donce, 99 John St., New York, N. ¥. 1867. 
Dr. Davm J. Donerry, M.D., 582 La Salle Ave. Chicago, Il. 1905. 
Dr. Harney Westanoox Dunwine, 5 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 1894. 
Winerponce Eames, Lenox Library, 890 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. 
1807. 
Prof. Frepentox C. Erseren, Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, Ill. 1901. 
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1807. 
Prof. Levz H. Etwett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1883. . & 
Aaron Earner, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1903. 
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Prof. Henny Ferncuson, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1876. 

Dr. Jouw ©. Fenavsox, 12la Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai, China. 
1900. s 
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1006. 
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Revue de l'Historie des Religions (cure of M. Jean Weéville, chez M. E. 
Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). ; 
Zeitschrift ftir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (care of Prof. Bern- 
hard Stade, Giersen, Germany). 

Beitrige sur Assyriclogie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft. (J. C. 
Hinrichs‘ache Tiuchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Oriental Bibliography (care of Prof. Lucian Scherman, 18 Ungerer Str., 
Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 5817 Madison Ave., 
Chieago, IT. 

RecIrENTS: 344 (Members) -—- OG (Gifts and Exchanges) = 400. 


REQUEST. 


The Editors request the Lilarians of any Institution or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this .luurnal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fnet. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
complete as may be, of regular subseribers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 
Boston Publie Library. 

Brown University Library. 

Chicago University Library. 
Columbia University Library. 

Cornell University Library. 

Harvard Sanakrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Hoom Library. 
Harvard University Library. 
Nehraska University Library. 

New York Public Library. 

Yale University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


oF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





With Amendments of April, IS. 





CONSTITUTION. 


Anticte I. This Society shall be called the Astentoan ORIENTAL SocreTY. 

ArvricLe II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

%. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Antictz III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Artioyy IV, All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some atated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of cither class without receiving the votes of as many a3 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Antic#g V. The government. of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Arricte VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be e-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Apricte VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Anrrote VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu- 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
’ regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Arriore IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Direstors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine, 

ARTICLE X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article 1V. 

Anricne XT. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
* the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 
| IIL. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he 
' shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
and payments of the previous year. 

Til. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiseal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

IIL ¢. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer's 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year's day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual.meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts darscadied 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editora at the time of presentatign. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VIL. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub- 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VOI. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess- 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate member shall for two years fail 


_ to pay his assesements, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 


be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papera which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 


I. *For tHe Laskar. 


lL. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of | 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
ag shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

#. <Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this term shall be extended. 

$. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and uge the Society's books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 


Vol. TL. (1848- 1849) No. 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print) ......2.-.--.. -... § .f0 
WOU, Ade (GOL) oc nuecaeeientieemeim c ten aiemteassee ie conan dems amine - 3.60 
OL Fal, (Snel BABE ose accdesotewawanieen chase t cn oto a . 3.50 
ye Pap hc! | ne ee eee i 
it: We PIR BOB eet ep ei Se eee 
WAL laf DOO oom e ee eee eee pee ite eee eee nD 
WM ML CBG star erctian ciadescee tee eeccn ashe weseceeueeee ACO 
OL. VDL: (LEGG) caciuenatt wees neaniiaihckceccacdonesecwswanesmrccccn “MAND 
A ea Doe cee tee eee eee on weten Gee aee 3 ee 
Wind; ISN So ee ee 
OF Gar al CUO woe eee eee peepee OD 
TOL, LL POON ba csrmin arouses ait orescence a aw netencionlpi aie ataoamins cere — a 
2M ig: ee] DEEN acne ccecclpnr porate cients Gavan cine eee amet deaptete 6.00 
OW, UW CU hs ee ge cam etip anine hig a ena Geena cecaree BoA 
Wile eet (EME ovo emcee ohne se ace aan nick Wetecaie eee 
Fol EVI, (1804-1000)... .-n. enesecneeescessecassenceeseseenvene. BOO 
Vol. AVIL. (1896) bound in full buckram....................--..- 2.50 
Vol. XVIII. First and Second Halé (1897) buckram, each ......... 3.50 
“Vol. XIX. First Half (1898) full cloth ....-..-.-..-.-..-..--.---.- 1.50 
Vol. XIX. Second Half (1808) bound in full buckram............. 2.50 
Vol, XX. First and Second Half (1809) buckram, each............ 2.50 
Vol. EXT. Mirst Half (Index) .....---..2-ccceccsecccscscscenaceee B50 
Vol. XXI. Second Half (1900) bound in full buckram ............. 3.50 
Wol. EXIT. First and Second Half (1801) buckram, each _-......... 3.50 
Vol, XXTIT. First and Second Half (1903) buckram, each ......... 3.50 
, Vol. XX1V. First and Second Half (1908) buckram, each.......... 2.50 

Vol, SV. First and Second Half (184) buckram, each .......... 2.50 
Wol, XVI. First and Second Half (1905) buckram, each...._.... 2.50 


MASc the pase adicnedn ceelde tsumbkaaneaeedmexocee aeaceoe $113.00 








Whitney's Taittiriya-Priticikhya (vol. ix.)....................... $6.00 
Avery's Sanskrit Verb-Inflection (from vol. x.) .........-......... .75 
Whitney's Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.) _...... 4.00 

The same (vol. xif.) on large paper ...-----.----.-.----------- 600 
Hopkins's Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiii.).....-..... 8.00 
Oertel’s Jdiminiya-Upanigad-Brihmana (from vol. xvi.)....---... 1,75 
Arnold's Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.j.......-..-.. 1.76 


Bloomfield’s Kaiucika-Sitra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xix.)._._-. 5.00 
The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half) with portrait, 
and biography of Whitney's writings.............-.------.-.- 1.50 





For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, Professor 
Hanns Oertel, New Haven, Connecticut. Members can have the series 
at half price. To public libraries or those of educational institutions, 
Vol. I. No. 1 and Vols. II. to V. will be given free, and the rest sold 
at a discount of twenty per cent. 


468 Notices. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be procured from time to time, as they are needed, 


A 





GENERAL NWOTICKES, 


1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wella Wilhams, 
135 Whitney avenne, New Haven, Conn. 

a. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. 8. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s pub- 
lications, see the next foregoing page. 

4, Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof, 
E. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles C. Torrey, New Haven. 





CONCERNING MEMEEERSITITI. 


It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members ara requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

' Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religion may 

become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. ‘The annual assessment is $2; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 
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NEW DELHI. Quon 


Call No. SY-O¥} THOS 





| Avion 0.5, | 
aie ownolep tan WmealCey, * 
| Title? 

Oriedol Soak V oh 26th. Sect 


Borrower No. | Date of Issue 


Central Archaeological Library, 
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Date of Return 
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